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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


Sotheby’s — - 

roraOfcn iru V 

Sotlieby Porkc Be met Ik Co. 


Monday. March B 

ami fcillohlnfi day al 11 am 

di New, llnnd Sired 

Autograph letters. 

Ill crary manuscripts and 
historical documents 


AUCTIONS 


books for sale and wanted 


Crff.lt. •«»!-’ i- W 



rini.-tloy, 6th March 
■jiid inilimlng tiuy al i pm 
at IliiilRMSH'f. Rooms 

important collection or books 
and associated material relating 
to Lhms Christian Andersen 
formed by the late Doctor 
Richard Klein, F.L.S. 


PUBLIC i UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 


in' St* HanlMnei, lanj m WM •jMTifrtfg* W'W 1 *•** 
'l'ttrtrim Atnniilo, I undnn Tifn 1*454 SHU JW ■ 
ll«J«M..,V ftwn>». 115 Lh.JifcfJf lone. J""*.'".'*' 1 • ' 1 [ ‘ K 
411-105 ?!VJ I / In KtMsraiOM* 


tnc lulling : first editions in Parrish. presents- 
thin copies. trait', la lion i In German, Kiiglhli, 
French and other languages, miniature hooks, 
music. luographlcs, blhlingniphies. other re- 
ference works research material, drawings and 

uMtci colours. „ . .. 

CiKtf lujM f l-*0 

[VlDiiituy, 1 7lli March 
mid rullowliift day at 11 ain 
at New Uunit Street 


Printed books 

fuel mli ii« hunks un trarcl and ti.jiograpliv, 
cvuiks nf. art, nuiurai hlslwy ami scIl-iill*. c»m- 
tnmnul hooks of the ilitli in I he 19rli ceniurj-,. 
husllsli literature nl l lie 16lli tu the 19th 
cvtitiiry tiicludlog a small group nf L7tli century 
plays anil volumes of pamphlets. 

Catalogue ff. w 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

The College proposes to 
elect an 

Official Fellow 


Tutor in English 

nidi erfect -from October 1. 
19.H0. Tim Fell owsh In, which 
Is open to candidates of 
ijudi sexes, is lanuble fit 
conjunction with 3 Univer- 
sity Lecturership (C.U.F.J 
which, however, in present 
fluuncial circumstances i«ll 
not be available imp I 

January j, 1932. 

experience and ttt* rtdtpfck 
of three referees, should he r 
madt* by Friday, March 24, . 
1930, to the Rector, Lincbln 
Collage. Oxford. QX l 30R, 
from wiara further particu- 
lars, may he obtained. • 


LINCOLN COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

J lie Ci >llege proposes to 
lect au 

Official Fellow' 


Tutor in law 

with effect from October 1. 
1930. The Fellowship, which 
Is open tu ‘ candidates of 
both sexes, is tenable itr 
conjunction vrftlt a Univer- 
sity Lecturership (C.U-F.) 
which, how&var, In present, 
financial circumstances will 
not he available until 
.October l. 1932. 

'■iSBSl&gtJEB LSS 

experience boct the 'name*: 
at three referees, Should be 
mode by Friday, March 29, 
1980. to the. Rector, Llbculn 
College, Oxford, 0X1 3DR,. 
from w tut pi further ’pa rtlcu-. 
law j may be obtained. 


THEATRES 


THBATHB tin Ij (I. lii.Uf will »w 
foriu tipufnr Dimd'ii »»v Mnllorf* 
oi |I.<> I (mm-Ii Iii.ilmro . Thur-- 


MjMi al 7. All |i. til. Ilnuk.ililP 
now. 34 •• iiuii. nl. -Hr S.-at- • 
i:i 8 u mnnilinra, hliid^nM. : nru..ii- 

, or ii.ar.. itiui. 1 * 1 . La. nil ,- 

11101.100.'^. — 17 Ctui'^nsli.'.rv PlJtf . 
SWT Soiilli Ki-ii-.lnuir>i' tuiir 



THE UNIVERSITY pF SHEFFIELD 

HE8EABCH IN INFORMATION - 
SCIENCE AND UBRABIANBHlP 

, Sde^tl ScIflrteas and Kumanlilea , 

Information Science Studentships 
and Ppst-Doctoral Fellowships 

Applications wa Invited from watl-qualiied sodustes lor con- 
sideration lor me sward, et rweaicn siudimsMpa ana poti-d oci orst 
tditoMahlpB lor reitiKh In aopact* ol ir.lormiiloii ectenw. 
Candidates ’ for issesrch aludontships should nommUr have, or 
aifincl to obtain by OcJOtoer ISHJ si. M3 51 an upper (r r Miilvewit 
undivided} sec and class honours dew so in mo sotlfcl oeience.s or 
1 humanities Csitdldslfs fo» lellowwipa should hold, o* anpoci U> 
m swarded by October 1B8Q. a Ph.O. in the social sconces m 
humuiuiev. Conditions of sward will be. ilmifar to thsye appltod 
0/ ins Science Rflssi/ch Courcil, Including the usual British cilaan- 
«ntp and resldancs ryquirsnisnls. , • 

Currant roaoarch In Ihs Schoo.1 Includsa studms ol Ihe inlormallon 
nssda end ol many o' Mips; including achadl lUachsra. r«- 

saircbsra. ard eapsclell/ msmilaolurlhg Induslry, inrormalion nr- 
v.ces in local authority aottsl services do p ailments, national Infor- 
mation i/riem do* Inn. ai -well as urtrk’on compuior-Uased Informa- 
tion alorajf’ end idlrTevat ayatema, 

ireaifoiu should ba aobmlUed by Juna S fflSO to Mr. N. Jtoharts. 
If m«*. .PMleradubli School ol UbnriinsMp end Informsllon 
b*i;t|lpd to . f nfAnw.. jntormst Inqulrie*. 



GOLF BOOKS 
WANTED 

We roluirv gnuJ qi.alir) 

ij.iil |u>ikulur(> /IrwofA**. 

Illm n«i*-.. I" fiih'i tu ' •■. W«i.i- 

p/,l,,v fil'd . hi L\n » .<i uml 

/frif. Inn i or’ 

Crum Bouk*r Cumuli Crvcii, 
Urollulrh, Morcailanhirc. 
iglcpfiuu* : W* «.1 tM. 

uttV Aninru."'. Uu»>ks. c.r* ui uut- 
ol-iirini. Wrlie. Or»ay Unwi.i, 
Hn-f.v rii'.i Avenue, uroo I'-irk. 

New Vom N V.1I .74. 

BOOKS on Hl.ldli-l.iisl.-rn rililln. 
jKiiilijr fliil 'gin. me — I or lrei« 
cl Ih lowin' wrlln to II. M. Hull 
Sni.1i.-, Drill. ‘f.L H.i liind-Ji. 
lvr.iv liNX.l 

oetmctive - Mellon — r'ntilotinej 
It -licit. HjvIU Mmi.inl.an (Unnk^i 
Lin . Knnv.-i iV ’arelinirae. Dm,- Hi.. 
Clasotl. Kill Vork4 WIS '.'IIS. 


TUB I tule i 'end mi I Jninnal o( Mill.- 
joiil.v iiruvid'", .in irii.'i ii.nl. 

Imi'ii in (or Hi- «-<n»nr.iilnii m 
pun- iiiii-. iipiUulniii .ihojii-iiivi*- 
ij the iiudllvI-l-iiniila'Ui-ul. M-ir • 

Mil. -in.i njnewly in..<.l-iiili.-lil 

ir.inls Ilf i-rii| 1 t-lii|iiir..r V |i|illn. 

Surd, l- Hulr->rrl/illf>ns 4:/5 7 ' iSin-l- 

oil! 4. 75 1 l .Alli-ll.-1.4— *■ I.. I. 

A *1 1 * 1/1 Uniu. Aii-IiI.i. 

MODERN I iris r KLUtlONS. l.il.l- 

Inijnt'S luilu-il Vulir ■IIIIXI-5 .Hill 

Wallin r.,i 4 ul.-u well nine. I , i*li , r 

juinrii-. *t7 lip.i.i. 

( iiuii il. OX'l 1MJ. 

OLD BOOKS nn "• (II - . Shi'imjrd-. 
•j-,5 lluv. n liilli-ii- SI. N.W I. 
Tiw... llt-il . Ill . H.*l., IU-ii ".H. 

ALL Cl'* , »-L lu.ul« .iiiii (in rirrire 
Hoi ill,- .till anlil. — /■.■mi »■ l* , - , ll- 

uurk si. 1 -ciml'iu . Wl'UII 14 1.4 1 . 
fil-II.V, 

WORLD tllilfirv roi.lliinlli'* H-ll-il 
on must ii--a- — A. *• Haiti -iii 
9 uliiii» llo.i l. I v.-li l.-niiiiiu. SI- 


ARTS THGATRB, Hi*. -45M OH 

I. clfcJic-r Nil . loin Slaitii.ird e 
*■ lilrtv l.inm ■*. Mnn -‘r inn a. 

II. .50, KM.-H.II. 7 aim *1.15 Pfl.-fl 
£4. Dll: CL-fl; uml Cl fid- 1*1111 
1(1.1 nmin. Hull, iiiii Inn. Now 
In lira 4 lit i-onr » 


IflliVl/JDlATI; ADVANCES 

ClUtl 10 14-40.0110 
No, locurllv nrudctl 
REGIONAL T1UJ9T LTD. 
u CJIfiolU Hlrei-I. New Homi 
Street. London. W.l 
IMiane : 01-754 fjofli -Ol-W U(*M 


btbctivh ricllaa. Tpio Crime. 
Seljd ' f*r‘ - ellh"r H»lk . Mrowai’is 
. wicnnie' lyven nn Snndevii — 
Phnno lint, rirev Hpuln Jlnak*,. 
13J Ijhtciim 81.. Chclsi-J.sll'3. 
Mil 7725. • . 


GENERAL VACANCIES ' 



ARCHIVISTS 



WILTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

County Record Office 

ASSISTANT 

ARCHIVIST 

AP 3/4 £4,080 to £5,067 per annum -. 

Applicants should be g-aduates with a diploma In archive 
administration but consideration would be given to can- 
dtda:ea- at present on an archive’s diploma course. 
Application forms from the County Archivist, County Hall s 
Trowbridge. Telephone Trowbridge. 3841. Ext. 3500 re- 
turnable by 14th March 1980. Ref ; CA/80/107. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


are requited. to join the SWALCAP learn, based at Bristol 
UniversUy. The unit ia self financing and provides on-line 
circulation and cataloguing services to a growing 
number of libraries in Wales and Southern England. The 
existing network configuration, involves a Xerox- 633 at • 
the central a He. A variety of terminals in each of the 
libraries served are linked via their own minicomputers 
to the oenitraf Mia. A DEC PDP 1 1 /70 was .tf slivered in 
November 1979 to provide additional capacity. Work has 
|ust begun on, the conversion and enhancement of 
existing software to run on the new computer. 

Library analysts will be responsible for liaising with 
libraries on all aspects of the Service and defining details 
or new features end services. With existing derviods being 
reviewed and enhanced as pari of the transfer lo the 
PDP 11/70 this Is an Ideal opportunity for involvement 
• in design.'. 

Applicants should be either qualified librarians or 
computer personnel. In both oases a minimum of one 
year's Involvement tn the design of computer based • 
library systems Is required. Salary will be according to 
age. quallflcaltdn and experienoe on' the scatd £5.052 to . 
£8,789. The salary scale £8,427 to £10,484 will be 
applied to one poshion If elgnMIoan-t experience lustifles 
this. In this case, this person would be responsible to . 
the Director for coordinating all .aspecla of llbrary ' 
supftort and cfeefgri. 1 . 

Applications staling age, qualifications and experience 
and including the names afid addresses of three referees 
should be sent to arrive not later than 14 days after 
the appearance of this advertisement to the Registrar . 
and Secretory, Senate House, Tyndall Avenue, Bristol ! 
B88.1TH (quoting JPB) from whom lurcher particulars ■ 
.--htay-be obtained.' Additional enquiries regarding the p03t 
'rhsjrbe e«U to.BVVALCAP,i Wllla MettidtiW Blinding: . , : 

. /University of Bristol, QUasna Road, Bristol 'B 38 IflJ, 
telephone Ftlchard Hudson ; 6r Malcolm Green on. (0272) ■■ 
-24181, Exj. 916.; : ■ I '.-.i : 1 . ' ■ - 


CATALOGUES 

I-* — 1 I'Mli .inn QOlh /?!* 

imv ..uiur.-,.-, I took.. odJ iiiii! 

liaiiil IliMiks. Ohun ruci-Sat tS 

bu vni,». uSiii® 

MOHEnM I Dt'K-dlra Flrilu 

1I.I.I. -I.. II.., „. HI- 1 IU 03 10. 

CATALDCua 04. ni.iliilt' J'iik 

i**u"irv nu-Miuic. wo 

sj.iii - .iimI .-'.tiuf.iriiii,, itonn ui. 
i liullii.j lie >ii i, I "rormhitiiiM 
Wv< nil .H.i Ii-mi-. iVnk.'U, Sue 
ii"|,riiii-. — i*.j|, lUmu [a 
l.rli .ir.il Iu.iii Hlnon*. 74 ^cj? 
inn*: *'f*vn IK, . 1 ( 1 . Lon lion mR 
llwill.al.ii.i ,a|i.'li I rlJu.i ana Cm. 
iinijv*. lu (>. 5 


ITr* Rritisii Institute 
of 

Uo corded Sound . . 

im'ircrx ui>/>Iicutious (or 
the post of Archive 
Atl mi nisi rotor. 

The 1l I.R.S is lliu nt(i(uJ 
a'miiJ nrclilii' nl (lie Uiltol 
klnudnm uml ho- Lite miw- 
.il.ilTl. (.If prcx-rvillg ihc ' (Uh 
umal vrfil.viMW' 
llu* ArOilvc AJniinirfrslOi MR 
l*c re-in-.i-lhlc tn Hie 1 Hrcriof 
(■>r iiJvMtiw on uiul Impiorni- 
Iiiii piiNc* Uwlslnn- nIiiJdi w 
the arfquUHino. pru-erfiiKio 
u-e >■>- l lie p Millie of 1 14 I.I 1 1 
muU-TMl-. liu-InJlng rtronli 
I'jpc, 011 J prinliM mailer. 
ConUitlau-- -In mid lute a s») 
honours dcor.-c. u knowlcJ|t <* 
i5v(*fd- B.ul recordln|i l»l 
ndmini-irjllvu uhlliiy. 

The |ni-f nft( f.if(OH) bt it 
t -ul.Ky in iho region uf u.hU 
11 . u. un a HKC OraJt lo N 
dtMhleil. (HIM.: Males are 
jeel If. ro*l«*v In A|trll.j 
ViM-e land, uppflcttiaa 
i.v. (o Mr* TantamA 
B.I.K.S.. tifcihllkm JjA 1 

l.nndoa .SW7 by March ea ; 


BBHi 


THdMAB MANN— Any iltcrtff « 
In .-Dtiuhni.if'rJlo UaW ■ l . u " l flS* 
nf hi*. .loeUi UiM AuuuJi r P* 

• cvalnri .John linwmt. A 
(Jik'di. Alcv.-indra ManuoM, a*. 
St . Lull. Inn W.l. 

POBTRV (Mn lie 111 Ion 011 l*» «hl 
w.iuioii — Viieir wwiJ .*-g 
In nn/i'4. A e iurlq». ni“i r 
(inr-. c.i(li with Li lor, ^ 
no nrt.if ruli’s., DmU 'M -’A. 
l.t. — .aus Hu. • Uiiu-otw 
Hire l uMWj. 1 . 

Uiuanlrr iif>U4 Tiiia*.. • 



UNIVERSITY Of Kj«? ; 
AT CANTKRBOBV . 

17 n; LIHH4BV • ' 
Tim URll'cniKV _ UWari . 


0111 lice. 1*410. In ««» ,nb*M » 
iiiMdii.itlMu lhu year » ' 

B ink,' 4 ijris-r • In iiurf.'* 1 
.lln»V J.2.H17. 

A nii il< mikhi (pnMS 'WTij'J k> 

1 ! L Slum. , 1 "H. 1 1 and un 

iiculum may l>o, ubla'iji-4 ‘fUliS 
A . .Tum-i. 'fin* L'“T''fY 1 - oiliUct 
sllv. fwnwrhtirv. . ifoatf- ou " 
t.-r.'iico nuintwr- LH0'4. 


Classified 
Advertisement 
Rates , 
Display ait i 
<ias$ified Po0‘ 


apOua . ■**»; HbbReliW* 

.hand, buokihcm. . ncn 


Loth 




Cambridgeshire Libraries 
Eastern Division !• -V ... 

Circulation Librarian > ' ; 

8.0.1 <£5,721 i £6,690). : |- 

Wd rreed a suitabty *•’ exp^riehoed- profepstoM Librarton 
to be-reepon?[ble lor .al|,o|roulaftlon eerviobs throughout 
the. .Dtvlblofl. You will be j a> member, Q f ; the- .D.vIs o^al 
M3r.Menipnt-.TeBm and Of tne County .Specialist Teem 
-^-Clroulsttorf: • - I.'-.' - : 

Job ddacjripflph, farther ‘details and application 'forma' 
from' AaslaMnl , County (.Ibfarfen, Eastern Division at 
Ltorary Headquarters, Gordon Avenue, March, Cantos. 
p f.15, 8AL,. to whom applfcaitons mqst 6». returned by 
•lllh March 1080. • : . •* • - < . ' . . ' , • "i ' 


Minimum *? >*■■'; 

Bqx NurhbBrfl 

Oopy ^ pU b 

6 days preceding 
llcatlprt. • 






“ ***• -Hi; g 1/ VI ^-|> ), lit, v,(.K- 


'.s.-'f -1T-I ~ 


r; 10; 

-, liLfeif i' _ 





THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • 7 MARCH 1930 • No 4015 • 30|> 


- • ■- ■ <• 




r • 


f — r £*«.•- ’’•*■ . ■ • 
rf *>r a* ?. - 
t- fM * ji •'■ip.'a*. 


fc.,4kv-i 


The myth of Madoc 

Donald Davie on 
Kenneth Allott 
and the Thirties 

The life of Auden 


•SIM 


^>;^i ■ : 

H # ' j ^ 

,, ' , h**' . • 

Hv-.lv 1 * 


•* - JUk/ m^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIk ' j* 

Costume desigri for <t female i {itricir by Pdvel'Tchelitchcw to be auctioned 
Sothebtfs on March 13 — see illustrations on page 262. 


An end to evaluation? 
by George Watson 


s memoirs 


BMS nir* The Joyce Archive, Jackson 

Ah ^ - Pollock- German POWs 




i If 
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DIANA LEONARD 

Sex and Generation 

A Study of Courtship and Weddings 

Sex and Generation studies the lives of fifty young couples and 
their relationships with their parents arid friends as they go 
through the process of courtship and marriage in a provincial 
town in South Wales. 1 1 focuses on the complex rituals associated 
with going steady, getting engaged, stag Bnd hen parties, 
waddings, lioneymoons, and setting-up home, in order to throw 
light on some deeply-held values about rove and family life in our 
society. 

328 pages: Hardback; 0422771708: £12.50 

ANTHONY WILDEN 

System and Structure 

Essays in Communication and Exchange 
Second Edition 

By its transdisciplinary perspective on the humanities and social 
sciences and its unconventional approach to , controversial 
subjects, System and Structure has long established it position as 
a leading text in the study of social, psychological, and economic 
relations from a systematic communicetional point of view. 

For this second edition, Anthony Wilden has supplemented the 
text with fur thor definitions of the original material. The student is 
thus provided with additional aid in grasping the complexities of 
current theory and practice in the human sciences. 

660 pages: Hardback: 0422 76700 X: £14.00 
Paperback: 0422 76710?: £6.95 

SILVANO ARIETI and JULES BEMP0RAD 

Severe and Mild Depression 

The Psychotherapeutic Approach ~ A 

This major work by two loading psychiatric theorists and 
clinicians offers a comprehensive, original view of the causes and 
Ireatmant of dopression. After a critical review of all the current 
Interpretations of depression, the authors describe ils various 
classical forms from the most severe to tha mildest as they occur 
In adults, adolescents, and children. Detailed case reports offers 
wealth of clinical material that illustrates the authors' 
psychotherapeutic approach. 

464 pages: Hardback: 042277340 9: £10;0O 

Now a variable in paperback 
JACQUES LACAN 

Edits 

A Selection 

. . Translated by Alart Sheridan 

Jacques Lacan Is arguably the moat influential French thinker 
since the Sartre of tha 1940’s. He is primarily a practising 
psychoanalyst, concerned particularly with training of analysts. A 
true follower of Freud, he listens, then speaks. 

4 The selection, authorized by Lacan is necessary reading for 
anyone concerned with psychoanalysis and Its radical effect on 
all the other human sciences.' New Society 

325 pages: Hardback: 0 42274140 X: £15.00 
Paperback: ,0422774502 £6.50* 

Now^AvBffab!&ifiV8fibrbac}£ : y 
CATHERINE JQNES 

Immigration and Social Policy in 

• Britain 

*A wed documented, penetrating and unemotional analysis of the. 
Interplay between Immigrants and statutory social policy'. . 

New SddQty , ‘ 

'Altogether this is a fkst.da3.b90k which is lucidly yvriiten and . 
ailriwlitingty'^^pnied. Catherine Jdnee has an interesting and. 

( pwwi'slve argument to put forward ana what she says should be . 

1 studied by. the serious student of community relations/ 

Pofke'Mdffetthe 

268 pages: Hardback: ’ 0 42274070 3: £9.50 
BcxWSofaflce'Paperbaokr 0422746800: £4,26 

Now Available in Paperback ' 

JOHN EDWARDS arid BICHAR D BAtLeY : ^ ; ' 

The Politics of Positive • 
Discrimination ■: 

• An Eveluation of the Urban Programme 1907-77 

f lioolcpiwld an’eesan E^t bontrlibufiloti to.tfW ciirrarit debnta ! 
.-.concerning fho glaring jtfdblems of the Inner blfy, and tew they 

• mold be rrwt. The. authors give a;olose and timed 'Wowbw 

Wow'accoumofhow and why. B rite fri'e first area dfacriminatfon 
i pr0WSmme,tijeurbftn P^rflmmo/cqmeabout. .. - : 

A: planters/ 


Hardback: : 0422 ;, ii6e|» 7:. 69.96 
r : ,SteW pcjoHW Papjfbackt 0 422 77260 X; £4.26 , , 
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TIMES 


A legend and its legacy 


THE TIMES LITER AR Y SUPPLEMENT 

7 MARCH 1980 

eon ten is 

kknnktii 0. Morgan Gwyn A. Willinnts : Madoc— Tlic Making of n Myth 

b. h. robins Vivinn Salmon : The Study of Language in 17th century England 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 


joiin fuller Charles Osborne : IV. If. Auden — The Life of a Poet 


ZfiVNEK ZEMAN 
MICH A El. HOWARD 


SAMI If f, 1.IPMAN 
RICHARD I-ANGHAM SMITH 


JENNIFER UGI.OW 


CRAIG DROWN 
T. J. HI N YON 


John Bowie : A History of Europe 

Barry Sullivan : Thresholds of Peace — Gcnmin Prisoners and the People 
of Britain 1944-48 

Abram Chaslii6 : Leopold Stokowski 
Robin Holloway : Debussy and Wagner 

Fiction 

Marge Piercy : Vida 
Brian W. Aldlss ; Life in the West 
Mary Hobson : This Place is a Madhouse 
Criminal Proceedings 


255-6 ;. 


fiWYN A. WILLIAMS : 
Madoc 

The Making of a Myth 
2’5pn Ey e Methuen. £8.50. 
0*413 39450 X 


Welsh history has been fertile with 
many legends. Throughout the cen- 
turies, myth and reality have gone 
hand in hand. During the Middle 
Ages an enduring sense of nauon- 
aliiy’owed much to the belief that 
the Welsh were lineal descendants 
of Brutus, the grandson of Aeneas 
uf Troy. In the hitnds of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, this was powerfully 
reinforced by the cult of Artlufr, a 
warrior king who had repelled the 
invasion of the Saxons and had 
gone on to conquer much of north- 
ern Europe, and perhaps overseas 
territories such as Iceland and 
Greenland as well. Cadwaladr was 
another mythical hero so com- 
memorated. The Arthurian legend 
was extended by lavish use of the 


John i.ucas Roy Fuller : The Reign of Sparrows ; Souvenirs 


PETER RlvDGROVE 
TONY HARRISON 


EDMOND LEO WRIGHT 


ANNE STEVENSON 
SEAMUS HEANEY 

JAMES GRAIIAM-CAMPBKLF. 

CAM1NI SAI.C.ADO 


Round Water ; Eccentricity (poems) 
Malvern Memorials (poems) 

From Tbe Wave Ilenncts (poems) 

Letters from Elizabeth Bishop 
A Hank of Wool (poem) 


tM-CAMPBKLL Richard N. Bailey : Viking- Age Sculpture in Northern England 
.•ini SA1.GAD0 Nicholas Brooke: Horrid Laughter in Jacobean Tragedy 

gborce watson Viewpoint 
j. 1. m. stewart Glen Cayaliero : A Reading of E. M. Forster 

Commentary 

glen dinning Spanish Art at Nottingham 

Sutherland Howard Barker’s “The Loud Boy’s Life " (Warehouse) 

0. A. n. JONES * The History of Mr Polly ” (BBC Television) 
ian REViR Proust on stage in Glasgow 
iXry dinnagb Fathers of Pop (Arts Council film). ' ' 

To the Editor 

Among this week's contributors 
Fifty years on ... 

Author, Author 

inathan i .ear Israel Schcfflcr : Beyond tbe Letter— A Philosophical Inquiry into 

Ambiguity, Vagueness and Metaphor In Language 

Jphn R. Searle : Expression and Meaning-Studies In the Theory of 
Speech Acts . 

peter geacu Bede Bundle : Grammar in Philosophy 


NIGBL GLEN DINNING 
JOHN SUTHERLAND 
D. A. N. JONES 
IAN RtVIR 

ro&rmXry Pinnace 


262 r 
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JONATHAN LEAR 


rnemorated. The Arthurian legend 
was extended by lavish use of tbe 
mysterious prophecies of Merlin or 
Myrddin, which forecast the even- 
tual triumph of the Welsh and 
were given new life during the 
Tudor period. Fortified by these 
legends, the medieval Welsh, con- 
quered in war, politically frag- 
mented, continued to believe in 
their glorious past and cheir pro- 
phetic future. Just rs Welsh 

nationality partly relied on myths 
to sustain it, so, too, did the sense 
of political subjection. The potent 
legend of the Saxons' " treachery 
of rhe long knives ” (Br6d p- Cpflyll 
//'Won) lived on as a symbol of 

alien oppression imposed by covert 
and dishonourable means. The Edu- 
cational Commissioners of 1846, 
who so ignorantly condemned 

Welsh cultural and religious life in 
the “ treachery of die blue books " 
(Brdd y Llyfrau Gleision ), were 
but a later embodiment of tbis 
potent idea. No doubt there will be 
further vehicles for the treachery 
. i^eme (Sit Keith Joseph and Kite 
British Steel Corporation per- 
haps ?> m years to come. Radical 
forces as well as conservative 

gained from the beguiling force of 
legend. The. early socialist move- 
ment In Wales in the present cen- 
turv drew inspiration from the 
belief (a kind of Cymric version of 
the Norman yoke " -theory) dial 
pro-conquest Wales was a classless/ 
democratic society, and the eistedd- 
fod a kind of bardic trade uuiouj 
loag before Auglo-Saxon hegemony, 
political and economic* stifled the 
native freeborn genius. 


But perhaps no legend that 
endured in popular roLolleciion 
was more long-lived, ccrcuinly nune 
more remarkable, than that of 
Mndoc. This usually took the form 
of u tale thru, in the yeur 1170, 
Prince Mndoc, the sou of Owain 
Gwynedd, tired of civil wars in 
Wales, sailed across ilie western 
ocean mid discovered America, 
three centuries before Columbus. 
Further, ns the legend developed, 
it was claimed that Mndoc returned 
to Wales and then sailed forth n 
second time, to found a colony in 
America. This colony was to sur- 
vive, leaving a people nf Welsh- 
speaking Indians, identifiable by 
their light skin, fairer hair and 
foims of speech that drew upon 
the Welsh language (“penguin" or 
"white head ” being one popular 
example — despite trie undeniably 
black heads tlmt those birds, in 
fact, possess). From popular tolk- 
iote and romance in the early thir- 
teenth century, down to the radical 
“ Jacobin ” movements of rlie early 
nineteen ih, the legend of Mndoc 
and the Welsh Indians evolved and 
expanded. In major respecis, this 
powerful myth, wholly fictitious 
though it may have been in purely 
historical terms, played a crucial 
part in keeping alive not only a 
sense of continuous political tradi- 
tion but the very consciousness of 
nationhood in Wales. 

It is due theme that forms the 
basis of Gwyn A. Williams’s wholly 
fascinating and enchanting book. 
He has covered aspects of the story 
before, notably in a recent work on 
the Welsh-American settlement 
founded by Morgan John Rhys at 
Beulah, Pennsylvania, in the 1790s. 
In addition, as he explains with 
characteristic generosity, jiis work 
was in part launched by tha 
researches of that marvellous Pem- 
brokeshire polymath, David Wil- 
liams, Professor of Welsh History 
at Aberystwyth from 1945 to 19G7, 
Voltairean Baptist, transatlantic 
Welshman- extraordinary, one of 
the giants of twentieth-century Brit- 
ish history, whose account of Johli 


Evans's "strange jourpey" along 
lie Upper Missouri in 1795-9G 
appeared in rhe American Histori- 
cal Ret’ieio in 1949. David Williams 
was the direct inspiration for many 
In Wales (including, if it may bo 
added, the present reviewer). But 
Gwyn WM-linms’s Matloc: the Mak- 
ing of a Myth is rhe first compre- 
hensive treatment of this absorbing 
theme : it Will surely prove the 
definitive one. This is transatlantic 
history at it? most enjoyable, a- 


combination of detective work (one 
imagines Professor Williams in his 
Dowlais deerstalker!, .imaginative 
literary ru-crcntion, and wide learn- 
ing that provides one of the most 
attractive works nf history to 
appear for muiiy years. 

The Madoc legend evolved in 
three phases. The first owed its 
wider impact to John Dee, that 
bizarre London Welsh astrologer- 
antiquarian who lias loomed so 
large in recent accounts of six- 
teenth-century intellect 11 a I life by 
Frances Yates, Keith Thomas and 
others. Dee was, among muiiy other 
tilings, part of that new centrality 
of the Welsh in the public life of 
the Tudor period, when the myths 
of Brutus and of Arthur or Merlin 
seemed to have found fulfilment 
under the progeny of Owen Tudor. 
Dee was a propagandist for imper- 
ialism ; indeed, he coined the term 
"British Empire ”, using neither 
word as it would hove been under- 
stood by his nineteenth-century 
.successors, bur rather os a claim to 
the title of the new world, based 
on the early pioneering by the 
medieval Welsh. Dee’s fantasies fit- 
ted in with ocean-going venturing 
by Elizabethan seafarers anxious to 
frustrate the Spaniards and others. 
It was as a result of a voyage by 
his friend Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 
1583 that Dee first publicly pro- 
claimed the Tudpr right to terri- 
tories and dominions across the 
sens, based on the dynasty's 
descent from M Madock ap Owen 
Gwyneth ", He and everyone else 
were very vague about precisely 
where Madoc was thought to have 
tended. The location varied front 
Greenland to Newfoundland ; on 
the mainland, from Labrador to 
the gulf of Mexico. Dee quoted a 
speech by the Aztec Montezuma 
which asserted that the omnipre- 
sent Madoc had been the founder 
of his house in Mexico. 

But. however uncertain in detail, 
the myth was widely circulated. In 
1585, -Walter Raleigh-' used the 
. Madoc ■ voyage . as the basis for 
Queer. Elizabeth’s claim to the 
island bf Trinidad. Hakluyt’s 
Voyages in 1589 lodged the Madoc 
myth* in popular British conscious- 
. ness, drawing on such familiar 
Welsh texts as David Powell’s His- 

• iory of Cambria and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s History of Britain, 

, Wales was a key to the British 

• thrpst into the ne\y world, the 
basis for a new imperialism. But as 
Gwy.T Williams shows, the Madoc 
themb was already far wider in 

" appeal. There was a Madoc who 


figured in medieval romance in 
French and Flemish literature, in 
the Orkney Saga of the Norsemen 
and in the story of the 7.oui 
brothers of Venice who discovered 
a series of (imaginary) islands in 
the northern seas. Through the rc- 
wurking of an old tradition, Madoc 
became vital to the cult of explora- 
tion and to the cosmic conscious- 
ness 0*' western Europe. 

The second phase of the Madoc 
myth concerned, mainly, the 
Madogwys, the further tale that 
Madoc left behind him a settle- 
ment of Welsh-speaking Indians in 
the heart of the American west. 
Madoc’s descent upon America was 
now confidently located on the 
mainland and thus became caught 
up in the continental expansion 
and rivalries of the English,- 
French and Spanish in North 
America. Legends of Madoc were 
current in Anglo-Welsh literature 
throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; Herbert's 
Description of the Persian 
Monarchy in 1554 powerfully rein- 
forced Madoc’s prestige and cited 
evidence of Welsh influence in the 
dialects and natural history of the 
people o-F Mexico. The Madoc cult 
was endorsed even by that learned 
savant, Edward Lnuyd. Madoc 
struck new popular roots in the 
writing^ of a mystical Breconshire 
clergymen, Theophilus Evans, 
whose Drych y Pnf Oesnedd 
(“Mirror of the Early Ages”) in 
its second edition or 1740 made 
elaborate use nf the Madoc fable. 
It emphasized the way in which the 
prince/s descendants had merged 
with the Indian natives “ like milk 
with water ’’ — an analogy sura to 
appeal to Cardiganshire dairymen, 
From the 1760s there was a tidal 
wave of Welsh ' Indian stories ; the 
First Men nr White Indians were 
usually located now in the valley 
of the Upper Missouri, in that 
magical landscape of tho “ Shining 
Mountains’ 1 with its supposed 
"short -'portage" to the Pacific. 
From the end of the Seven Years’ 
War to the Nootka crisis of 1790, 
Madoc became- part and parcel of 
the great-power territorial struggles 
-in the | uncharted westward interior. 
No one .doubted that Welsh Indians 
existed. - President Jefferson, was 
Inter to dispatch Lewis and Clark 
specifically to find them. Madoc 
was now the conventional wisdom. 

> The third and final- phase of the 
Madoc !saga came with the era of 
revolution in the early 1790s; Fron- 
tier. Mqdac now gave way to Jaco- 
bin- Madoc. The “America fever ” 


that existed in Wales at the time 
was swamped by a new revolution- 
ary ferment. It galvanized the 
Welsh dissenting or freetLiinking 
intelligentsia from Denbigh to Lite 
Vale of Glamorgan. The idea of the 
“ White PadoucRS ”, or Llic Welsh 
Indians, emerging from prehistory . 
like some Cymric Atlantis, became 
the very symbol of a now, natural 
settlement of the "Jacobin’’ 
Welsh, reinterpreting their usable 
past and setting it against this 
explosive transatlantic ideology. 

The fact thar no specific Indian 
tribe yet discovered could be 
linked with the “ Padoucas ” was 
immaterial. This new ideology 
her. tune, in a t^uite distinct sense, . 
Welsh nationalist, though it was j.-i 
always ar* nationalism of an 
outward -looking and . non-exclusive 
kind.' The idea of the Welsh In- 
dians blended, too, with the 'dream 
of a Gwladfa, a notional -home for - 
the freeborn welsh in the fur west, 
a sort of Zion in the wilderness, 
untainted by the pressures of Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism. It fired Lite 
imagination of Mi/rgan John Rhys, 
that Incandescent; restless prophet 
who founded a new settlement for 
the Welsh on the bnnks of the 
Ohio. It captured the mind of Wil- 
liam Jones of Liangedfen in Mont- , 
gomeryshire, that -marginal self- ! 
taught Voltairean who articulated .' 
the .very, essence of the Welsh en- 
lightenment. 

Moat powerful of all, it provided • 
grist for the whirling mill of 
Edward Williams of Llancarf-an, 
the immortal Iolo Morganwg, a 
schizophrenic product of the two ' 
cultures of the Vale ojt ^Glamor- 
gan. Iolo has, beep much derided as * 
the inventor if' forged medieval 
- .poetry and of fake Druids ; lie • 
made up most of the Ku KIux .... 
Klannlshiiess of tiie modern, 
eisteddfodlc gorsedd. But in realiiy 
he was a powerful prophet of what • 
Engels later • termed unliistoric 
nationalism ", In the hands of an 
inspired, zany prophet .like .Iolo, . 
the Wplsh .Indians became tbe, per- 
sonification of Welsh freedom and . 
self-realization. The Madogwys ’ 
became ' the • repositories ' q£ the ' ■ 
hopex, and- di-eama of an impas- .v-. 
stoned generation, amid the swirl- »(» 
my currents of tne 1790s, ‘side by -iVr 
aide with the -repression and perse- 
cution of the Pht regime. There 
were bqrn. in this ferment.* new " 
Welsh politics, a new Welsh na'tioit- 
alisrii, * new Wdlsb industrial .. 
sbeioty, a ue'w Welsh nonconformity, 
too, not., least through -a kind -of - r 
Baptist International witich created ' 
^permanent 1 ’ bnd • •’ dUruble ■> links 
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homeland and in the New World, imjtihcr much recondite evidence, 
As before, the M:.dnc ideology this 18 1 li.rc by the publishers is 
became swept up in pi-wer politics most rcgrellab <\ h disservice to 
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uecame swept «ih hi i- 1 *'"- -i 

in the struggle for the control or 
the Upper Missouri nnd the sup- 
posed route to the Pacific. 


readers and author alike. 

In the final analysis, ail evalua- 
lion of ibis bouk rests not merely 
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route. In September, 1796, he 
reached the Mandan settlements. A 
living -.Welshman -had at insc pene- 


tnt.ious of myth, even for “ unhis- 
toric ” Woles. There wan — and is — 
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Queen Elizabeth T, her imperial shin and British maritime empire. 
Frontispiece to Pr John Dee’s General and Rare Memorials pertayiving 
to the Perfecie Arte of Navigation f London, 1 577), from the book by 
Gwyn A. Williams reviewed here. 


ivillE iVeisliman -nacl at insc pene- ,7, , ; ,,r ■ .y * - --.xu^taeir — =?rir t-mim as 

trated Ma doe’s legendary domain. a Welsh reality, too, clambering *• blood brothers the Serbs who could 

John Evans run down the British oul self-created fantasy and I that rrjk sing of their defeat* after the bat- 

flag and raised the standard of even more bizarre anil mispleading J ft .~ -■ ■*»-■• tie of Kossovo. Except perhaps on 

Spain over this new “Louisiana V 5fis° " nAvr eel ity C i« 0 ll , ie iugh ^ fic, ?J th f We,s . h hav « 

rwiitgnt . Jim new leaniy was Yajlf^r ATp'S/- ^ always been the best of good 

Ic was all in vain. In three years, sternly proclaimed by the selr-edn- I losers i 

John Evans, crushed in spirit, rated Merthyr druggist. IbomM U I 

dazed by ihc imperial designs of Stephens, whose essiy at the 1858 ft M ^ , w svu Gwyil Williams’s deeply moving 

ihe French and the. Spaniards, had nniionol eisteddfod demolished • • ■ V- account in his last pages of the 

drunk himself 10 ilOatii ar tho age Mudoc for ever. It was disqualified | T ~ f~ Cr 'KT R^5>7 sole Mandan survivors he met in t 

of twenty-nine. By ■ 1804 his new by the judges; 1 lie band struck up A — — Q= ^ *- > v ^1 Garrison Lake, Missouri, in the bit- r 

•‘Louisiana” had passed from to drown his voice when lie strode ' — ter winter of 1976. clinging to • 

Suunisii hands tn French, and had to the rosinmi 10 protest. But the . . . . . . memories of the Mandnn language 

been pnrcliahed by the emergent challenging, rotionultst tones of Queen Elizabeth T, her imperial shin and British maritime empire. an£ j 0 f th e “ Lone Man” who once 1 

Aanei'Ecuu republic. Thereafter, Hie . Stephens .forced their way through Frontispiece to Pr John Dee’s General and Rate Memorials pertayiving brought deliverance, is all the 

legend of Mlidnc and the Welsh.' into historical record. " It lowered ro (he Ferfecte Anc of Navigadon (London, 1577), from the book by more poignant for the clear sugges- 

ItKlidiis* was forgoitcii almost os them as a people to be arguing Gwyn -A. Williams reviewed here. ton that, in some appalling, joylesi ! 

rapidly as E.vhns himself. The claims which they could not prove future, the Welsh people may be 

national war- against Napoleon ex- and they were only clouding their similarly caged and bereft, isolated 

Pnguished much of .the radical own _ reputation in attempting to in some physical and cultural wane 

jacobin ism of the 1790s. The Welsh deprive C hn si npher Columbus of 0V er its values, and even claimed it politics and nationality were born land, with cull save their self- 

■hared in the new British patriot- the fame to which lio was Justly as t |j e very essence of classless, again. His recent BBC lecture on respect destroyed. Hencfe the con-’ 

ism, too. “Waterloo columns’ 1 dis- entitled [llearl Heari|- democratic socialism. The Wales of Welsh history ended with a stern tinuing power of myth as a focut 

figured the hillsides of rural Wales The history and culture of the county councils and county schools, Marxist rebuke to the socialism for identity and possible regenerq- 

»fter 1815. By_ (he niid-ccntiiry, Welsh people were established of the miners’ lodge and the WEA, and the nationalism which have tion.' Even In the present desperate 

mo pa scholnrly-inindcd patriuts had. (act; it did not require Worthless had drawn up its own blueprint for provided so much of the rnomen- climate, with the very core of the 

demolished the intellectual prctcii* fiction tn prop them up. In tho survival, a more formidable one turn in the recent Welsh past, nation’s culture and its glorious i 

sioiu of the Mfldqc-moiifterS. The years • from the 18RUs, when n new than the ideological constructs of These movements certainly have literature threatened by ignorance [ 

Welsh were even ashhmed. of them- centrality for Wales, more durable the 1790s. Between lolo Mor- their limitations and. may jack the and apathy, its economy ravaged by ; 

selves now for their earlier Credu- than that of the Tudors, was ganwg’s Welsh nation and that of charisma of the “impossible re- the fiscal dogmatism of annbapthl ^ 

iity. The only Givladfa to Jake root, -carved out in British and imperial Tom Ellis, let alone Aneurln volution 11 of the 1790s; but they fanatics, myths like that of MadoC } 

after 1865, was ' in' the remote, life, in the Wnies r>f Tom Ellis, of Bevan, there was an immense, per- have also proved to be more crea- retain their magic. Re-worked by | 

wastes of Patagonia, and that belea- Owen M. Edwards, of Morris- Jones haps unbridgable chasm. One sus- tive and more rooted in the socio- Inspired folk remembrancers hit* , 

gticrod, half -forgotten colony si rug- and of Lloyd George, another basis peers that Gwyn Williams is in economic realities. Gwyn Williams, truly a MprJin • 

gled hard to remain uhve. For the wus crested for the sense of some sense less sympathetic to this And vet one cannot close this raaiviutu, they will always briiw : 

Welsh, Madoc was not merely a nationality. The Labour movement later “ constnictive ”, less romantic, work without sensing the profound hope, dignity arfll the promise d ; 

world they had lost. It was a world p£ . the post-1914 era largely took more prosaic phase, when Welsh truth that underlies the role of eternal renewal. . . . • 

Which they positively Tajec ted;' • • . .* -r , .. . ... 


«jl myjh in Wales as in so many oihcr 
” Fivc-font-fivc " iiutiuns. ‘Afndoc 
T-if is a brilliant essay in historical 
necessity. The Welsh, too, are in 
many ways a failed nation, or at 
least an unfulfilled one. They have 

> never achieved political unity or 
perhaps even desired it. i n fifty, 
five years. Plaid Cymru has made 
only slight inroads. When the 
opportunity for some kind of self. 

, determination was offered, in the 
most modest form, in the 1979 
^ referendum on Welsh imd Scottish 
devolution, the Welsh emerged as 
imlefriiigulxly Unionist. The first of 
the British, they may yet prove the 
04 lust. And yet, the sense of Welsh- 
w ness has miraculously sur vived in 
literature, song and popular 
remembrance ; legends such as that 
of Madoc have played their vita) 

• i— t part. The truth they embody is 

C self-evident. Bernard de Void wrote 

picturesquely of the Welsh as “a 
M people who, though they have 

HI always gone forth to battle, have 

Jn^ always died”. In a later age, Welsh 

leaders were happy to claim as ' 
q blood brothers the Serbs who could 

sing of their defeat* after the bat- 
tie of Kossovo. Except perhaps on 
O l * ie »‘ u sby field, the Welsh have 

Jr*' always been the best of good 

til losers. j 

3 I Gwyn Williams’s deeply moving 

account In his last pages of the • 
sole Mandan survivors he met in ^ 
Garrison Lake, Missouri, in the bit- r 
ter winter of 1976. clinging to | 
memories of the Mandnn language 
itpire. an£ j 0 f ghe •• Lone Man ” who once j 

lyiwig brought deliverance, is all the 
ok by more poignant for the clear sugges- 

ton that, in some appalling, joylesi j 
future, the Welsh people may be j 
similarly caged and bereft, isolated 
in some physical and cultural waste- 
e born laud, wath all save their self- } 


sfS?2SS Linguistics avant la lettre 


Gwyn' Williams’s, pioneering book 
covens each pheasp ' of this story 
with . skill . and*' synsp^iyt 1 .. Tho 
writing : hia- ' just -iha • right 
bleftd of l excitoiTbont and com- 

-s m • j ' . 


r ". " - articles are reprinted in their. 

original format, some with bibllo- 
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CHARLES OSBORNE : 

W. II. Auden : The Life of a Pool 
336pp. Eyre Methuen. £7.95 
0 413 39671) 3 

In the foreword to A Certain 
World Auden wrote that 
Biographies of writers, whether 
written h.v others or themselves, 
aro always superfluous ana 
usually in bud taste. A writer 
is a maker, not a man of 
action. To be sure, some, in a 
sense all. of his works are trans- 
mutations of his personal 
experiences, but no knowledge of 
the raw ingredients will explain 
tlie peculiar flavour of the verbal 
dishes he invites the public to 
taste : his private life is, or 
should be, of no concern to any- 
body except himself, his family 
and his friends. 

Auden deprecated literary biog- 
raphy on this and other occasions, 
but his admonitions are bound to 
be disregarded more often than 
any of us will eves- know. It is 
almost certain, too, that on future 
occasions the poet’s admirers will 
be presented with new facts and 
new opinions which, for a time, 
must condition their understanding 
of . liis work. The truth will, of 
course, continue . to elude the bio- 
raphers grasp, both by virtue of 
die incompleteness of whatever 
psychological theory currently 
compels respect and because of 
the necessary adjustment of the 
importance of sources: the dis- 
covery of the hidden, the destruc- 
tion of the undiscovered, the 
natural deprivations of falling 
memory, death, carelessness and 
shear bloody-mindedness. Charles 
Osborne’s version line the unenvi- 


able end precarious function of 
bchve the first in the field, with 
all the limitations in respect of die 
sources which that implies, espe- 
«a«!f with regard to the speed 
with which the volume must nave 
been produced, it being only half 
a dozen years since Auden’s death. 

Hie speed i 9 evident, principally 
in the reliance upon conflation of 
printed sources. There is a variety 
of accounts which wJH be familiar 
to Audenoplnles,- such as nostliu- 
mous revelation in W. H. Auden : 
A Tribute (1975) edited by Spend- 
or, Craft's Boswelllzlng of Stra- 
vliraky or labor wood's Christopher 
Klnd I earlier sacred texts 
tike Lions and Shadows, end scat- 
tered references in the memoirs of 
contemporaries ; and Auden’s, own 
•“S"#® , versions of autobiography 
(comic Jn Letter to Lord Byron , 
spiritual in “ The Quest ”, historical 
hi the review of Woolf nnd Waugh 
in Forauwrds and Afterwords, liter- 
EL*. Making, Knowing and 
or A c *rudn World). 
ra# 8 after page of Osborne will 
have a Batmliar ring: tlie rever-. 
hcraung nietal is an alloy of these 
•oUrc««--4biJt of necessity,, and tho 
°f less familiar materiel . fer- 
mion widl diligence : lends a' 
conhnuai interost even to episodes' 
«f«dy .fbwihzed in the received 
veivions. . 

tKkt** 1 ® biographer- who ■ is 
wnmthing.of « researcher 
'Irving to . trust his 
,nd I* ' * TO W- misreading 
hf&£°L e t ** n *Plo (*nd tills might 
(bat iW #I ° ,w > Osborne suggests 

fbk&. b * j ■ Oxford. 

jBLSr *? ent WQuld to be 

HI £<>rn . Gabriel Cerrltfa 

oo?,, f !L t| t e I ^S|»«ntie r Tribute, end. 
wat* i”* .^bnowledfle that Auden 


Wa« mn iduhch' 

reSnittr^*”’ 1 ^ ,*”• .^eSRltr 

^ I’egction, .to essess the 
M c expectation end, its 
Would, :bp. a difficult task 
But Okbok-n'e Shows himself 


clsSvhlSJ Obbprne. Showi himself. 
fa^SS J^PIabiy -. correct 

vooJ^ e ^ ng i Auden'e^ ■ 'brilliant 
Sc « ^ ^^Her.- VVai -an^ca-.- 
niihdS in . Auden’s 

have ■ jJ^fc eff 9 c f dld *he degtee. 

obtained ? ■ TOdmS* act ,^ Uy 
■bout JOTorbe says nothing 
dov^wl i^bolg' that. turned him 
coiweLI* .Ef 1 © , real sen ac of Carritt 
oame to get a 
* no one cdlild 
•wSSSSt:^?^ 1 ^ Ms tutors. 


By John Fuller 

example, tlie two page* which 
poiiitliisisly i(i]>iiiit “Oil the Cir- 
cuit” *• ii4 a rempuraiy respite for 
tlie reader from non-Aiideu biugra- 
phic.il pro.se There is a moment 
of sell -indulgence when Osborne 
reprints one uf Ins own poems: it 
is presumably supposed to reveal 
Auden's critical acumen iu having 
pointed out the weaknesses of an 
entlier version, but without the 
earlier version we cannot judge the 
acumen and are merely required tn 
admire the poem. The last 
clinplers, which might also be 
uccuxed of self-indulgence, since 
they _ deal with Osborne's 
experiences at Auden’s funeral and 
with Auden’s oddly faithful 
appearances at Poetry International 
(run by Osborne), actually achieve 
an authenticity which has eluded 
Osborne in one or two of the more 
central stretches of the uarrative. 
Tlie account of the funeral,' 
depressing and banal as these occa- 
sions are, is nonetheless strangely 
moving, stressing — perhaps unwit- 
tingly — the shocking loneliness of 
the poet, whose real mourners were 
his readers. 

For those who were a little 
closer than readers Auden offered 
not poetry but dicta and anecdotes 
which, while they were also projec- 
tions of his mental activity, contain 
little emotion. It is an odd charac- 
teristic of memoirs by his friends 
to duplicate this material, and to 
complain mildly, though with 
genuine affection, that Wystan was 
inclined to drift in and out of their 
lives unexplained. In fact the dupli- 
cation is Auden's own. His feelings 
tend to turn into opinions, hra 
friends into acquaintances. His life 
is continually at tlie service of an 
intellectual enterprise: to interpret 
the world. Its better-known events 
(going to Spain, to America) are 
significantly geographical, the pub- 
lic performance by the historical 
Auden of physical acts that assist 
the private hermeneutical process. 
This historical Auden, the biogro- 
plioe, perpetuates the myth of the 
irrelevance of the emotional life by 
limiting riie opportunities for iM 
existence. Tlie rigid timetable, the 
appetite both for amazing quanti- 
ties of work and for games and 
gossip, allow the poet a confined 
personality which may safely con- 
front die Ideal acquaintance — not 
tiic preaohed-at friend but the con- 
fided-in admirer, the disciple, the 
in tor viewer, the types of die young 
he come to seek as partners. 
Auden was Iwppy to talk because 
tho art of conversation 4s itself a 
selftiramatiting act like tlie writing 
of poetry. It happily unites the 
twin recreariatra of gossip and 
games. It defuses tho potentially 
explosive emotional implications 
behind the meeting of minds. 
Auden's conversation becomes talk. 
It becomes like Ms poetry. His life 
is his poetry. 

Or at loast, all that Has beneath, 
all that might be described as the 
inner core of the self, is elusive in 
Osborne’s book. (It must be some- 
where- — we experience our owo — 
but it Isn’t here.) Tbds Is because 
of the great difficulty that must He- 
iu gettipg behind' tha talking 
Auden to Love, the real subject of 
. biographies, since for Auden even 
the secret altar of that cult is open 
to jokes or blunt probing: if We 
feel that sex is a clue to Auden’s 
'psychic scenario, tlio poet is ahead - 
of tis in dismissive analysis. It Is ' 
,: not foj* nothing that he is (as the 
common view has it) the first post- 
Froudian poet. Is the sadness of 
his life a result of devotion to his 
art, 1 or. is it - due to sexual unhap- 
piness ? “ 

Hie unrooted squalor of Auden’s 
domestic arrangements may be 
0 key. It was first publicly remarked . 
- by •’Hannah. Arena t, end is under-, 
lined a good deal in . Osborne, 
as fbr example when His Swedish 
publisher watches him packirig: . 
j. « [ *. . have never eeen anything 
Hike it, 1 lie just, shovelled every- 
thing topsy-furvey into two enor- 
taous suitcases: clothes, ’ shirts, 

: books, underwear, toilet articles, 
’without caring to straighten any- 
.thirtg out. I was particularly faiej- 
nated by noticing’ that all his shirts 


suggvitl? There scums to he a 
Imp.*, insoluble problem here, 
accounting in some way for low- 
ered h or i/on. s. Auden was a homo- 
sexual who, unlike his thirty-odd 
year partner Chester Kullimni, 
.seems in have had a greater crav- 
ing for a settled relationship and 
for being loved than fur rough 
trr.de or other casual excitement. 
Sexual gusto and promiscuity arc 
prominent enough in his earlier 
years but, as the poems remind iis 
so poignantly, being loved for our- 
selves alone, which the jaded 
experimenter finally ( especially in 
age) requires, is dangerously self- 
regarding. From Nijinsky an Diag- 
hllftv iu “ September 1, 1939 " to 
Mai in tiploing away from Rosetta 
and Emhle in The Age of Anxiety 
(1947) there is a crucial period in 
Auden’s work where erotic ambi- 
tions are sharply put iu their place. 
No sex with Kallman after 1953. 

There i.s a passage interesting in 
this respect of A utlen’s review of 
J. R, Ackerley’.s My Fnriier and 
Myself, collected in Forewords and 
Afterwords, where he concludes 
that Aokerley 

did not belong to either of the 
two commonest classes of homo- 
sexuals, neither to the " orals ” 
who play Son-mid /or-M other, nor 
to rite “ana la” who play Wife- 
and/or-Hushand. My guess is that 
at the back of his mind lay a 
daydream of an innocent Eden 
where children play " Doctor ”, 
so that tiie acts he really pre- 
ferred were the most " broth- 
erly ", Plain-Sewing and Prince- 
ton-First-Vear. 

Osborne, who does not theorize 
mudi about Auden’s psychology, 
lias little to say about me poet's 
unconscious relationship with his 
own mother. Auden associated the 
sources of -poetry with Iris mother 
rather chan his father (I elaborated 
the Pleasing Mania scenario in my 
review of the Spender Tribute for 
the issue of this paper of March 
28, 1975) and came to imitate her 
imagined punctiliousness in his 
later, probably sexless, years. 
Osborne does not reveal that -after 
Auden’s operation for a rectal fls* 
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• Three pictures of \V. H. Auden 
V* - from the biography by Charles 

rVv«| Osborne reviewed on this page: 
i '-'v^ga at Goathland, Yorkshire, in 19/2, 
!'< aged six , dressed as a beetle for 

a ‘f mc V dress ■ party ; in • 1930, 

I vft gifl when he was twenty-three — a pho- 
Lm&tiJfiS tograph taken bp Cecil Boot on ; 
IlfiSiHB and in Peckwatcr. Quad, Christ 
Church , in 1972,. . 


V Op.’ ■« 



suie dn 1930 (cf " Letter • to a 
Wound”)- he limited himself to 
playdug Son and Mother. (In fact, 


Osborne only uses the Ackerloy 
passage to illustrate Auden's lexi- 
ca] ambition to get into the OED 
Supplement, with “Plain-Sewing” 
and “ Princeton -First-Year ", end 
irritatingly doesn't even explain 
what fahe terms mean). Osborne 
does have some useful things to 
say about Auden’s sexual partners 
(sex with friends as an extension 
of friendship, for example) but for 
him Auden’s sex-life is pretty much 
a matter of anecdote. This can be 
amusing enough (one school that 
Auden wamoa to teach at la 
described as “ the bugger’s dream ; 
a cross between MHuchen in Uni- 
form and The Castle”) but ic ulti- 
mately seems simply a casual part 
of tiie bohemian moss of Auden's 
IWe, something that happens to be 
there when you need it, like a 
nor-t oo-clean plate, benzedrine or 
the day’s Times. 

Several distinct clues tx> a major 
emotional crisis in Auden's life 
in tho early 1940s (a crisis of 
a personal and • largely sexual 
kind, ratiier than , the earlier 
..crisis of belief attended by, tlie 
.dootit of his modier) «fe. raqeoded. 
by Opborne, but 'not pieced 
together. Even the intriguing mate- 
rial relating Auden’s one known 
heterosexual affair (with a Jewish 
girl, ftiioda Klonsky) is given with- 
■ out. speculation. -ms.; letter to her. 
wbid\ Osborne 'quotes (‘‘You, we 
so !good, and I'm a neurotic middle- 
aged butterball”, etc) returns' , us 
bewilderingly to the mode of “L*t- 
'er to a Wound Masterful in the 
irople* of hid art, .tfie poet as a 
man has po defences. There must 
bo more eo know about Rhoda 
.Klonsky. . Does she . lie behind 
Rosetta ? We .are not encouraged to 




wonder, since Osborne has early 
fallen into the habit of largely 
ignoriag Auden’s work. , . 


■ pK rwirfts. future bio gr a-’ : : t,om P' succosst 

some yrotk. , - various versions 

i 1 .against. .r8ur«#h< 

yrhf 8 ?! nblly/iih^far 'soihc'.-'nOiHod of 


Were torn, with big holes-: at the 
elbows.” The order is in the poems, 
after ail, . and being d kind ,of 


. -tramp, successfully • defies .-‘the 
various versions of the. family that' 
... 'Auden was perpetually in rebellion 


;ag«inst..:Buf. where. Is love i wjthput. 
’Mihc'. nOHod of f dirtily (dare- one 


Tbib is: a perfectly reaimctable 
.decision to Have' oaken, but it. un- 
derHnes the feeling of depressing 
vacancy af. the heart of -tlie -book. 
Auden’s life without ; thd • work in 
.the foreground is no more and no 
’less. '.empty, titan- . ntaay another 
•iJolipranYt- Coleridge’s ?)■ but' .ivitii- 
out.’a ' obgeiit it (atlorisbip between 


the two we scan tlie gossip without 
guidance. Here and there Osborne, 
finds an enthusiasm. For example, 
he usefully underlines Auden’s con- 
tribution to Journey to a War and 
quotes liberally:. he : rinlhtly carei 
for this work. He also shares 
Auden’s passion For opera, offering 
decisive critical appraisal* with -an 
informed discrimination that com- 
mands respect. 

But for die most part, where the 
poetry is concerned, there is little 
valuable contribution, and here . 
speed does seem, more often than 
it ought to, like Imsto. Here , are 
some examples. He confuses what 
he calls- tiie “first juvenilia " with, 
a ratiier later period of uncollected 
Hardy-divflueuced poems. He 
apparently does not know the earn- 
est work (tiie Dodds collection), ' 
though, he refers to it at a dastadee. 
He quotes hnVf a page of Empeon ' 
, on . Paid on BQth Sldes, leaving opt 
the . most interesting part of cbe; 
crdtioisBi and making Enipson. say ; 
that tije play is '“confused” when 
he said it was “ compressed ” (libw 
could Auden ever write, or Erap- 
son find, anytiiing confused ?). He 
says tftat the Listener review of 
Another Time “divided tiie poems 
into three groups ” qs tboai^i they 
wore not; eiready so divided. ‘.He 
mentions if* "Hie Sportsmen : A Far- 
able.” without accounting for the 
occasion of its composition, and 
concludes: “The parable appears 
to i be reminding the poet or.' his 
responsibilities- as a citizen, which, 
In view of its author's inunlnent 
abrogation of his own resdontibiH-. 
ties as « British citizeh, is soma- 
whtft perplexing.” The n^rbbic .ip 
fact . absolves tho ppet from poMt- 
Jtel action quq poet. o« would be 
,consJsfedt witii Auden’s views .. at 
the time, ; and Osborne, . judging 
from Ms later examination of the 
iifsue 'of Auden’s .and 1 . Tsherwood’s 
departure to tiie United States, 
could • hardly have, intended :the 
appareii j; sHalit ra thd s'ecdnd p^rt 
of Ws ieoteiiiqq. .. 

He quotes : a lettef -of ; Auden’s > to 
'John 'Cornford' which contuhis tin 


without unacknowledged borrowing of Law* 


• rertce’s image of tha young man 
putting his hand over iris daemon’s , 
mouth, without noting the borrow- 
ing, or onywiiere deoiling with •. 
Auden’s debt' to Lawrence general- • 
ly (this Absence of iiuelleotual 
bacloeround. is - tile, biography’s . 


weakest point), AHholigh Auden’s 
pastiche Lawrence poem abpvrt Ish- 
er'wood is quoted in full and . Law- 
rence ds mentioned olsowltore, by 
the way, there ds no entry under 
Lawrence in tiie index. An »Uec- 
dote about Auden's Italian trapsla- 
tor setting ' short slirifit .wlieu lie- 


asked che poet co explain ‘‘follow 
•the delicious breeze dike a tentoiiy. 
pig ” ds made obscurer foi: tiie. ■ ■ 
.reader aince fhe word •npears as . 
“tantivy”. Ai^d so. on. Tha effect 
of these - minor , vagaries of schoi- 
srs1)ip and cridcieth is peihrtps no 
mors than ' to oast ,« slight veil of 
, u ntrusmor thin eg? over Osborne’s 
- attityd? ,fo the or dure, but it- com- 
bines witii « ;TM'y - tofenttitiirat gck- *•. 
nowledging of sources to . make tit* 
book hot. Absolutely reliable to use • 
'(and, witii the inadequate index, ■ ■ 
difficult as well). '. 

Tlie Life of. a poet ? Wo look to ' 
the ideal literary ■ biography 1 ”for 
. Jlluntinatioii pf tiie work througii 
' the. Expouhdlng of the hitherto uu- 
; elaborated material , of the life.'; It 
cannot be said chat Osborne's book 
really does tins, but its virtues will 
, for most 1 paojdo probably outweigh 
‘Its deficienoTes. He is diredt and 
'honest about people and. even tpi, He 
/bandies tho >. homosexual mjilieu : 
.without uunocessury tact. He. is not - 
.afraid of ; tills own . ItldgmOhts,- 
\v4i ether of-art pr ; individuals. |H e : 
has a 1 : sen se of liuntour, apd a sense' 

■ of proportion. Above »H t . simply as 
: a .labpur of : compilation, digestion 
:• and . Understanding, ilic aclideve- 
ment is , considerable : here for *' • 

. meye. £7i95 ore 33Q. p»ges piu* over- 
’• - , |mndred. : photographs 1 ..which: 
ijiragnificeqtly ‘cortt^ive -not to oVer- 
, dpplifate theiv- woaWi bf photo-,. 
Br*{^s in .>(^ia ^poj'ider^ Tribit to. It 
'.js^-thg .first Ufa of Add^ilj and for 
ttjo.'inpit'iefnt Wib 1 only /one^ ki! Ber-'. \ 
rainly hfa fl /Uivctioii to perfonm. ' 
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The rise of the West 


By Zbynek Zcman 


JOHN BOWLE : 

A History or Europe 
62fipp. Seek or iimi \Vj rliurg/ Heine ■ 
niHnn. £12.50 tlb.M until 31/3/80) 
0 4.16 05906 1 


_ T reached, sny, a scholar in Pai is in future. Tiulecd, ihe last chant* 

e \\f of - the early tiiineemb century. winch denis with technological rVl 1 

VV CoL The point made in the opening fn’. tl ,i Pnl i! icul ec . W P se - '* a britl 

section of the bool; could have ele{,y foi the hcirBVal of a high pro. 

found on the map nor how they got protoc* him iron, this dan^ bjjn hSTfBj 

there. i 1 ’?* .■" e . . in „ InJ an en“v «re subjects which the author lias msnlre.1 idealists but exponen,* 

Tlu* reason for this probably is J®. 1 1 1 t cumulative folk wis- preferred not to examine. He takes 1 'Ju . 5 ;\,- l ,0 ' lt,c, d reiilism; ainj 

<h»c m- inns toud to tlisreeard the acceptance f J® us briskly past flic milestones a lung ocher things have cone won* ,, 


speak the same language, mill uuw 
- the areas where a certain language 


any glimpse of jt. 


more ambitious than its subtitle 


■ «mc n — — 1 ---•'— ‘v iiiconseouence . nut oovvies reoi 

, was spoken expended or conn acted. . . n „ irM are »he Vikines, who 

Contemporary historians who write Such connections between politics 5“ b fti d boasting in their cups 
ambitious works of synthesis are a, id language i luniinnte the forma- w j t |, ° Sssion for litigation and 
more likely to come put with a , ion of the basic units of European ™ have E tremendous bores’’, 
history of the world than of history, but the author of this latest n,l,sl nHve uc 

Europe. Perhaps ibis is because history of Europe denies the reader The main theme of tne book is 
lUt-y do not want to appear any glimpse of it. more ambitious than its sub-title 

parochial ; nr because they are ~ th other hani Bowie is suggests. This survey is intended 
uncertain of the extent or exis- ™ " ( |i“ deferences be- to demonstrate how Europeans came 

tence of Europe as a separate fISSii ^and Astern styles to develo P t, l elr , res ° urce5 8 " d 

historical unit ; or aware of how ‘7 ^, V enin!eIit and wavs of life. ! heir °i v " •figinal civil ua lion mid 
Europe's civilization was nourished ^ transition from compact West- j* oW » i j| ,er a P e . r, .°f* decline erf 
from otiuiiie, and hmv much it Ln adorns wh«-rX writ rd Greco-Roman civilwauon, Europe 
spilled over J-uropenn borders. .John 5™ c e?tr a? mveJi meUtatf ected all- became the dominant influence in 
Bowie suffers from no such inliibi- JJ* mS J? Iv. the world. There are parts of the 

lions. His Europe needs no defin- * a * PO S th J fragment ed. precarinus book where Bowie succeeds admir- 
ing: it b a Europe of states and ail .i,nritv ' ihl ron trail end Fast ®bly in. this aim. For instance, he 
iiittioLM, in the West as well as the Euroueun rulers to the autocratic sets ns ' de muc | l s P ace for 8 dis- 
lira kind of Europe President “wSeX 'S mission of Isidore of. Seville's 

de t;.,uHe used to have in ntimf. „iJfcred no nonsense from the seventh-century Cfnrtiofogiac. ndint- 

• •Oh.. lrw.nL 1 1 e «i ilv tilled "A Cul- nnhl/»« ic \u«ll hcniipht fml mn*>- 1! 1g PM* I OUt Tne work - Conti lllutcd, 


language, and how i^hosmeii descendi g oii Rome the EE c, leaving one with an imp res- Hater is nn undertaking o f £. 

a certain language n Bm Bowie’s real sio11 0 falnl poli,,,:al for die teaching idiusyntiasy. 


• The bonk is sub- titled "A Cul- 
mrul and political Survey" and a 
MUvey is i-xucily what' it is- llowle’ 
is guild ut giving a certain kind of 
overview, at describing who wax 
. doing what ut a particular time. 
Comparative rhrunoloaies are in-. 
Scried into most of his chapters, 
ttricl very interesting they sometimes 
are (they are essential for the nori- 
fipecia list reader). If is touch is at 
its surest when he deals with the 
peoples of llie Atlantic coast of 
Europe, who found themselves on 
tike margins of rlBssicnl civilization, 
and who became the four great- 
colonizing powers: Portugnl, Spain, 
France and Britain. Me shows now, 
some time before tho end of the 
thirteenth century, those peoples 
had managed to organize themselves 
into cohesive realms under llieir 
respective dynasties. 

Bowie limbers up, however, with 
a brief description of the paleolithic 
hunters, end then f« leas the reader 
aa a compulsory and extended tour 


suffered no nonsense from the 
nobles, is well brought Out, espe- 


oin lly f o r rho sixtcMlhcentiir^ “h. 1 ST!' 

coniiflsi butAvccn the man time en- Brownes Vn/gar BrwJ. Ho Is vory 


viruuinem of the North European 


informative on stained-glass win-, 
(lows, mid pauses to tell us in n 


peilphery and the land locked conn- ■» " 

triw of Comiul mid Eastern Europe J® 0 ?® « *« "life, ft" “JjBS 
cutncs ncross os a Historical fact ,s , * ®J«r««d Michelin hotel called 


comes ncross os a historical tact 
of some Importance. 

This strong awareness of histori- 


. after the Cro-Magnon man. His ex- 
cursions -into the cultural develop- 
ment of Europe are usually a 


cal contrast Is present, however, pleasure to read, though there are 
only in the general parts of the places where thev become .mere lists 
survey, where comparisons are 0 f names and dales, as in the case 
being made ; it fades out when 0 f musicians in the nineteenth cen-' 
Bowie turns to consider the .tury, towards the end of the book. 

SKY. A HM.TSfS *• r 

ins.anc^, -T,S (or . U.rr!« 

king eclipsed even the Polish love K n i!SLlfj lt JniL 

Intabffi" i fl« kni 

Bohemia at nbout tho same time, i;„_ 

Honed pShfics " condl ' had about as inuch ir, common with 


each other as they have with con- 


tra a compulsory and extended tour When a historian chooses to temporary Europeans. Greco-Koninn 
of Hellenic Greece and classical *ketch individual figures against a civilization is described In great de- 


Home, hi the darli'Hiedloval pfrlod sweeping bnckgroiind, he must b«- tat) i but the reader is not given a 
lie falls to conaitler some of the moat careful ( to fill in the detail ; other- clear enough idea of how different 
Itlgnificont wnys in which the inhabit wise, Ws figure* become carica- wa* die classical learning which 
JiHIbi of Europe bdeame what they tiirea, and the background bluts ber ivas giadu ally absorbed by’ medieval 
were. By the time we get to the yond recognition. Bowie’s way of Europe, or what kind of filters it 
first Crusade, tho English, the writing history does not entirely had passed through by the time It 
Frondi and the Germans; as well as . • ■ 

the corresponding national units-— 

"Engfeod". or “rraitc* **,’ or evott, . , i. '. 

A captive audience for de: 

are not told where they could be 1 



A Russian armchair, inscribed and Anted 1838, one of the items ineuli 
to be held at Christie's London, on Thursday, March 27, . 


BFihS A captive audience for democracy 


enjoyed it 
enormously'' 

PAUL THEROUX 


: o, M 
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By Michae! Howard 


BARRY SULLIVAN : 
Thresholds of Fence 


German Prisoners and the People ing a h6w Britain. to bother much 
of Britain J944-4B' about this legacy from the wartime 

420pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10. y flar ?v which ,it regarded primarily 
0 241 89862 S 


», solid i framework of reference assisted by the initiative of a hand-' to any deliberate brutality-. 

within which to assess the decisions, fu| of remarkably intelligent men the revelations about 

c ??.^°y c , ra * e , s B, ? d developments at In key positions, the coiiltnbn senso concentration camps • F ro ?°Xv 

official levels where policy was laid of a much larger nuipberof officials rather a deter mi nation 1® 

down. Mr Sullivan .infers rather and soldiers who had tb administer prisoners' noses In the'hornficu i 

Ilian states, and. certainly does not the canips, and, m'ost important of than any desire tii take « °“. . . | 

document, ms view that the Attlee all, the good, natdre Of the British, .them .personally. Bui the adnu | 

administration was too busy build- people themselve ; s who, nftoi‘''tha stratlve problems gradually [ 


as cheap agricuhoral labour. Nor restoring their self-respect olid their 
'b. 1 **?, 1 . confidence i» ™Ai3 


The Second World War left rather 
more than three million Gernian 


of a much larger nuipbcr'of officials rather a determination i lo.£*o ' >■ 
and soldiers who had tb administer prisoners' noses In the ’norrmci $ 
the canips, arid, m'ost important of than any desire tii take it .. J- 
all, the good. nnWre Of the British, .them personally. Bui the , | 
people themselves who, nftor the stratlve problems gradually *». $ 
first bitterness had evnporatod,- themselves ..out. CcruHniy , i. 
insisted on trentlng the 'Germans ’ • British were extraordinarily 1 ^ L 
they met as human beings, thus in being tibia tn find so max7 »^ l 
restoring their self-respect and their edmthandanu for their cnnjpt^ [ 
confidence in mankind.' . a job that always atrracu |. 

, Initially the ; task seemed almost material. Obviously |W 


lUHLOum. UUVIUU3IJ u,, oi* 

duds; but tbero were 


more than three million Gernian Prisoners of War who were subject i, »J?- r u tft - e t0 w standlne^ .ucceascV mainly me" ."7 

prisoners of wnr - in British hands, to ' the Geneva Convention dud d T d ir , l® n ■ nr i go !iers ' tlieoudm- 

of whom 400,000 ended up In Brit- "Surrendered Enemy - Personnel » Thora werp afso n few men W^ ’• 

■in. There they remained, most of «ho were pot.. For . academics in . tl,Bt , f ,e P 0,icy • A«|Lht aiiT CBpscW f « , { 

them, for a year or even longer. March of a topic, he has left plenty ° E sunfndm-A: was ;i“8^;" > S[E h S{, -Henry F*® 1 * . 

Rriiick' hictnrian. to do . 1 - a mistake, they- should -read this as Herbert Sulzoocn, w j ^ 



British historians have so far. shown t0 do. 
as Uttle interest in their treatment w ev 
as. did the British people at the ' prior it 
rime. At best it has been seen as a r rnn , 


also n tew «'«=*■ 
light and capadtf : 

Sulibpch, Heiiry r>jj - 


» do. a iQistaKe. tney- should- -read mis Jhnwerer 

, , • ' . 1 . book. Till the very, end' of the .war and- Heinz ICoepplei, wno. . l-. 

„ Nevertheless *be has got his . the camps were Ui the grip of hard- in posltlons'as -Uitarrogator^w^ 

priorities right. Tbe bbok is written - line Nazi, fanatics ruling Where strators and educators wnor ^ r 

from the point of view of die pri- necessary, by terror but more often had an influence out ot ■'». t [ 


'S3 1 how card exte 

in which ihw Went home ' and on !l ow ,h ^ y were interrogated, W d»,e; tttiitction of .the.,FQhrer <: the Tanks’^ of 

ihn? depended the nature of the 5?” ‘„vSL W SSx ?S! ed Li. n . r ? u ! a ^ to d ®?ixoy the authprity CItrisdans for jj 


whom 


Ttf FdJ C anyone who eelnp* were like' (although, vacuum 

.. conflict » " y ”55lwSS frHltllnaly, V.,. »r. giv tn ,„ c h’ «mj 


dew Germany ; tho outco 
of the 1 war itself. For. a 
regards 1 that conflict a: 
more: than a gladiator i 
therefore, Barry S.ntliv 
probably the first- Oiad ci 
mast comprehensive Or 
roent of efta subject, 
essential reading. 


^Wilo did 


i of the "“w iiwj wuieircaiea en route to aesixoy tne authority 1 Ultnsoans tor 

in fuct «*«■ camp*, and above all what the. 'yielded on his briialf; and leave a 1 , 'primarily responsible 

, vurloiis Mimk'«pr* nt,*w« vacuum in the minds of his fol- much to' increase* those rs'"' 


essential reading - - Gfcrlnan*. ovomholipingiy . loyal d ^ ed ; tne - attempt (o , -force “ re- 

litresholth Peace l* n nuiie NddOiwl ISocialist J at , the tltno of : ■ 1 A 0W1 ) their,; threats.; Ini 

3 arcs fiouts of Peace is n quite - ihdtr . rapiuro, were ’• gradually : information, example, and 

ir a Sh?. ir 7iU Mn ^'j. ?“h| v mt |dl« changed. Alid mOsr Important of tf4t)lAataly.by allowing, tfieni .to mix 

Sip nwiAH »J L 1n pImL r oSySIli "ih^ne shows us how the minds of ’ Ae ; local population, 

« n the Pulphc Redord their British 1 cahtofs were* grodu^' |v they shovyed tnam how n .rlntimni-arli- ■ 
Office » but he does not tell iu wliat changed j thd mind* not 
thev are and doe* not seem to [rave those jvl/o cons' * 1 ?,li 
. i raich usfc uf them H is book GermaW ta be . 

I?, instead . a mp$alc :of phonal those whb 


. so >, .badly neeacu . -v. ^ B 

. arouse the indignation JM , | 

p/kflflAi'iniid Aril 


a- democrat jc 
d there can ■. 
ers,. whq ro--i 
J|ced qt. r , jts « 


-Pis nf ss.;<s 


icial ipoiicy; . It iwaB ; straiive 
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The Barnum of the baton 


ABRAM UHASINS : 

Leopold Stokowski 
A Profile 

330pp. New York : Hawthorn Books. 
314. 95. 

With conductors, it seems, 
lonaevitv is almost all. Pianists 
Un die tragically young and yet 
he eranted, us in the case of Dmu 
Euatci Hiid William Kapell, the 
status of myth. Among violinists tile 
name of Gillette Neveu is not yet 
forgotten. But for the chiefs of tiie 
baton only great age properly com- 
pletes a career ; significantly, Guido 
Cantclll. the one exception to this 
rule gained his cachet as much 
from the praise of the venerable 
Toscanini as from his own work. In 
general the record is plain: with 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter, Pierre 
Monteux, Adrian Boult— and now 
Karl BBhm — all criticism is 
softened by our awe at the mere 
existence of these survivors, who in 
directing the music give every evi- 
dence oF telling us about life. 

In this limited circle of tiie wise, 
one may well see Leopold Stokowski 
es an anomaly. The very image of 
ills career was youth, rather than 
ago, flesh rather than spirit. Like 
many other rruitiiide idols he 
struggled against appearing old, and 
towards this end he falsified his 
birth date, often giving the holy 
year as 1887 or even 1889 rather 
than the correct 1882. He also 
stated on occasion that lie was born 
in Pomerania rather than .London. 
Fortunately the existence of his 
birth certificate in Somerset House 
makes it possible at least to begin 
an account of his Ufe with fact. 

The son of a Polish father and an 
Irish mother, he was early exposed 
to music. After childhood studies 
on tho piano and organ, in 1896 he 
entered the Royal College of Music, 
where he studied with Homy Wnl- 
ford .Davies and Sir Charles Villiara 
Stanford: prior to his graduation 
in 1904 he found, time to. spend a 


year at The Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Though he later claimed that the 
violin was his favourite instrument, 
his mu j or musical training was in 
the organ, and it was as an organist 
Lkmt he obtained his first job in 
1902 at St James’s Church in Picca- 
dilly. In 1905 he accepted a better 


dilly. In 1905 lie accepted a better 
post at the rich church of St 
Bartholomew in New York City. 
Here lie made a name for himself 
as an imaginative and provocative 
musical force. 

The organ was plainly too re- 
stricted u miStier lo keep such a 
man fully occupied. With practic- 
ally no orchestral conducting ex- 
perience he became conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony in 1909. 
His success there was so great that 


lie wus able tn negotiate secretly 
for the leadership of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, then fallen on hard 
musical times. He arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1912, leaving an 
angry board behind in Cincinnati. 
He renin hied there as chief until 
193G, and during his long tenure 
he established the orchestra as 
perhaps the best in the world ; 
that judgment was concurred in 
by no less great and hyper-critical 
a figure than Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

It was not only the lushness of 
the sound and the effecting quality 
of the interpretations which marked 
the Philadelphia playing at this time. 
Stokowski programmed a vast 
amount of music which was both 
new and difficult for his conserva- 
tive audience. In 1916 he gave the 
first American performance of 
Mahler's Eighth Symphony. ; the 
fact that tlfc players and chorus 
required enabled the work lo be ac- 
curately entitled The Symphony of 
a Thousand hard I v escaped public 
sensation. A smaller hut none the 
less mammoth undertaking wus his 
1932 presen ratio ii, also for the first 
time in America, of Schoeuberg’s 
Curreliuder. In addition to these 
monuments he played contemporary 
music of every school, quality, and 
level’ of seriousness. 

Stokowski's triumph in Plfiladel- 


By Samuel Lipman 

pliin was great, not least for his com- . 
bi nation of intense personal appeal 
to audiences — especially the femin- 
ine pari thereof— and the commer- 
cial success of the many phonograph 
records Stokowski delighted in con- 
ducting and generally superintend- 
ing. But the Depression forced re- 
trenchment even in an orchestra as 
well funded as the Philadelphia ; 
this retrenchment provided an 
opportunity for the board to apply 
pressure against Stokowski's interest 
in new music. Though he resisted 
and continued to play what ha 
wanted — which, it must be said, also 
included such crnwd-plcasers as His 
gargantuan transcriptions of Bach 
and the most toothsome romantic 
liors.d'heiivres — the lure of Holly- 
wood with its big audiences and big 
money encouraged him to leave 
Philadelphia fur what seemed a 
golden future. 

In fact Hollywood must have been 
a disappointment for him. In his 
first film. The Big Broadcast of 
1937 , he appeared only us the con- 
ductor of two of liis Bach trans- 
criptions. Tn his next film. One 
Hundred Men and a Ctrl, made with 
Deanna Durbin, he emerged as a 
clumsy actor — though at least the 
film made money. Tho crown of 
his movie career, sterile though it 
wos to prove, was undoubtedly his 
collaboration with Walt Disney in 
Fantasia (1940). Under Stokowski’s 
continual prodding the film made 
a brief marriage between Disney's 
animation techniques and classical 
music in virtuoso per far malices. 
Few who have seen tne film will 
ever forget the obsessive power of 
Disney’s treatment of The Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice of Dukas, or the 
eerie atmosphere communicated by 
Stokowski's performance of The 
Rite of Spring. Unfortunately, the 
film uld not do tvcll at the box 
office, and the very individuality of 
its format seems to have precluded 
a sequel. 

Stokowski now returned tn full- 
time orchestral conducting- Always 
on admirer of youth, Ira founded the 


AH-Amcricau Youth Orchestra in 
1940, a group made up mostly of 
players between the age* of four- 
teen and twenty -five. Auer an effec- 
tive South American tour, war man- 
power needs required the dropping 
of the word youth from the orches- 
tra’s title. The whole enterprise 
soon collapsed, however, after a 
trans-continental United States tour 
in 1941, and its only legacies were 
a few phonograph records and tho 
impetus given to cho training of 
native born American orchestral 
players, in particular women. 

At about the same time Stokowski 
became co-conductor (joining Tosca- 
nini) of the NBC Symphony. But 
when it became clear that Toscanini 
wished to qtay with the NBC, Bud 
that furthermore lie mightily dis- 
liked both Stokowski’s cavalier way 
with sacred musical texts and the 
particular kind of sound he de- 
manded from the orchestra, Stokow- 
ski's position became untenable. As 
usual, Stokowski ' responded by 
occupyipg himself with something 
new. In 1944 he founded the New 
York City Symphony . Orchestra, 
publicly supported and housed, 
which he conducted without fee. 
Though he was again successful 
here, the old lure of Hollywood still 
existed. He returned to California 
in 1945 to conduct the Hollywood 
Bow] Symphony Orchestra, to whose 
concerts audiences of up to 20,000 
could listen during warm summer 
evenings. 

But still he moved on; when it 
seemed that he might fill the 
vacuum at the New York Philhar- 
monic left by tlie sudden (though 
hardly unprovoked) resignation of 
Artur Rod/inski, Stokowski returned 
to New York, where lie conducted 
the Philharmonic for several years 
In more concerts than any qther 
conductor. These concerts were 
applauded by both public and press, 
but in 1950 ho lost the permanont 
leadership of the orchestra to 


Dimitri Mitroppulos. The post in 
San Francisco proved no more 
available to Stokowski, for there he 


was beaten by the talented but 
uneven Enrique Joida. 

Jn 1955, however, Stokowski 
settled — at least in theory — in 
Houston, where oil money and the 
Texas ability to think big might 
have been chough t to provide a 
proper field for his Barnuin-like 
talents. But Houston failed him 
too ; die local audiences did not like 
his outlandish programming, and 
lie did not see any point in becoming 
a full-time resident of a frontier 
town. So on he went. In tlio 
1960-61 season he had a difficult 
tune filling in for Mitropoulos at 
site Metropolitan Opera. At lease 
in this period • he did return to 
Philadelphia for extended guest 
conducting, where he was received 
with open arms. He found it easy 
to turn the comfortable ■ sound 
favoured by his successor Eugene 
Ornmndy into his own more glamor- 
ous and personal brand. 

At the age of eighty he founded, 
again for young and relatively 
inexperienced players, the Ameri- 
can Symphony 01X116511% in New 
York. ARoiti he served without fee, 
and indeed contributed his own 
money to the enterprise. Not only 
did ha initiate a furious round of 
orchestral auditions for oil comers ; 
he kept voluminous records so that 
a pool of talent might be made per- 
manently available. He continued 
to give important premieres ; in 1965 
he presented, with this new and 
raw orchestra, the first . perform- 
ance of Che Fourth Symphony of 
Charles Ives, a work requiring .(at 
least on introduction) the services 
of three conductors and innumer- 
able rehearsals. 

By the early 1970s his public con- 
ducting days were coming to an end. 
In 1972 he moved back to England, 
lie gave some live concern, but 
above all he continued to record 
and at the end lie was tvbrkhig 
under a contract which would hate 
taken him' 'to the ogb of 10(K Not 
surprisingly, death triumphed oyer 
even such bravado. Stokowski died 
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Nietzsche 

A Crilicnl Lifp • : 

RONA 1. DM AYM AN 

A definitive account of th© 
person a I and philosophical 
(jeyclopinc nl ol'lhc most 
important moral thinker sine© 
Halo . 

Match. £18.50 297 77636 3 


The Cicncration of 1914 
RQBLRTWOHL . , 

A hp evocation of the generation 
2 .tnul fouglu the Great War and 
“bi political and cultural 
'’ jCprisequcncos of its decirpatioa 

;: Mnrcfa : ; > £12.95 .297 77756 4 ■ 


‘ yu * iif A nthonyT rollopc 
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in his sleep in 1977. Just before his 
ile.nh lie was still giving interviews. 
Mill the cyiinsui'e oi funs and 
Jl-Ij nemrs alike. 

'Jliruuglinui his long career liis 
pfj-sun.il life iv .is the subject of 
Diueli discuss in n and t’rerj lien t wan- 
thii. His lliree marriages were ;ill 
amt merited upon in ill e press. From 
3 C I 1 1 to 1923 lie was married to the 
American pianist Olga Samar off 
fitee Hickeiilonper) ; her musical 
and social contacts were inst rumen- 
ml in his securing hath the Cin- 
cinnati and Philudeiphia positions. 
His second marriage, from 1926 to 
1937, whs to Evangeline Brewster 
Johnson, an heiress to rhe Jnlmsun 
nnti Johnsnii surgical equipment for- 
tune. His final mairiage ill 1946 was 
In the then twemy-nne-ycar-old (he 
was sixty-ill reel society millionair- 
ess Gloria Vanderbilt ■ they were 
divorced In 1955. Hv all his wives 
he find children, ami to the sons of 
his lost marriage in particular he 
pruveri a close and doring father., 
Mure importiiiu to scaiulnlmoneci s 
and the non- mu sic a I public alike, 
was his affair in die 19.10s with 
Greia Garbo, iheii nt the height of 
her fame. 

Much has been written about 
Stokowski us musician as well ns 
num. In 1977 ihcre appeared in 
Coii.idu— nnd later in the United 
Suites and Britidn— a simple and 
uiipratoniaiis study of the conductor 
by Paul Robinson, u composer, con- 
ductor, and broadcaster. This bonk 
contained reasonably detailed dis- 
cussions of Stokowski’s recorded 

E erforincinces, ai\d was distinguished 
y an excellent- listing including 
auch important information us re- 
cording dales and original issue 
numbers of his ninny records, going 
back in the early days of the 
acoustic process. 

Now Abram Chasms, the distin- 
guished American critic, pimiisr, 
and composer has written another 
and longer account of Stokowski, 
drawing on his own personal nnti 
musical association with the con- 
ductor. As a composer and pianist. 
Mr Chasid* was thu soloist with 
Stokowski _ (and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) hi his own Second Piano 
Concerto in 1933 ; as a young in- 
structor he was a colleague of 
Stokowshi in rite late 1920s at the 
Curtis institute of Music in Phils- 
nelpnin; in. tta early 1930s he work- 
ed -with Stokowski - on - -'a study of 
musical acoustics at the University, 
of Pennsylvania. Prom 1946 to 19GS 
he was Music-.: Dlrecfdr of WQXR. 
the radio ata.tipp of The New York 
Times , and until his recent retire- 
ment he advised the radio station 
at ahe University of Southern Cadi- 
fotwaa. His writings have included 


study of contemporary musical con- 
ditions. Afusic at - the Crossroads 
(1972j. 

His book is chatty andfemin^mly 
readable. Its aim is tQ evoke not 


only Stokowski but nlsn lus success. 
T he tone is often one of enthusias- 
tic praise and vivid personal testi- 
mony rather than enutious argu- 
ment. From rime to time, Mr 
C'liasins neglens to find precise 
forinulHiioiis for the honours due lo 
thu conductor. An example of this 
lapse is his assured claim that 
Stokowski made (lie first electrical 
recording of a full symphony— the 
Dvotiik A’l’it 1 World in 1927 ; in fact 
this distinction belongs to rite 1925 
TIMV recording of the Tchaikovsky 
Fnipth by Lnndou Ronald and the 
Rove I Albert Hall Orchestra. A simi- 
lar case i.i Mr C has ins’s claim that 
Fantti/ia ” introduced stereo phonic 
.sound”; in fact (he Bell Labora- 
tories had demon sir u ted binaural 
sound at the Chicago World Fair 
ill 1933. And even earlier, in 1931, 
the brilliant A. D. Rlumlein had in- 
vented a system pioneering both 
stereophonic micropltony and disc- 
cutting. 

Mr Chaisim is scrupulous about 
in.iiiituiniiig iiis distance vis-a-vis 
Stokowski's persona | life. Early in 
the book he makes this attitude 
clear by .stilting " although he never 
told me a deliberate lie, l never 
knew a man who told me less of the 
truth about himself". About 
Stokowski's marriages Mr Chaslus 
carefully nssigns the blame for their 
failure in the conductor himself ; 
uliont Stokowski's many affairs he 
U certainly correct to suggest that 
along with sitcb sexual restlessness 
went a kind of impotence. And he 
is equally candid, not only about 
Stokowski’s phony accent, but rIso 
about his varied, rIwuys calculated 
and often wounding methods of 
treating both his friends and his 
orchestral employees. 

This objectivity, however, does 
not extend to the author's descrip- 
tion mu! evaluation of Stokowski as 
a musician. Mr Chasing is one of 
rhe conductor's fans. Not only does 
ho admire Siokowski’s programming 

F io tides: despite some reservations, 
te also seems, ou cite whole, to 
. favour ! the conductor’s frequent 
alterations in the instrumentation 
• of much of the music he played. 
Mr Chnsins even liked ihese changes 
when Stokowski made them in the 
composer's own jjiano concerto. He 
pialses Stokowski's orchestral inno- 
vations, such hs the introduction of 
free bowing (.rhe non-observance of 
;the . aljnftBtr universal rule that 
player* fn a string section all bow 
. tit thV be me 4 direction and change 
bows at tite same rime) and his 
experiments in reseating instrumen- 
tal sections and choirs. He admires 
.Stokowski's records, and above all 
'he adores the “Stokowski sound", 
the worm, unbroken, endlessly sus- 
tained orchestral tone which 
Stokowski not only made famous In 
- Philadelphia but was able to trans^ 
fer to nny orchestra, seemingly of 
vrit® lever 'quality, that lie found him- 
self conducting. 

r V Superficially, this personal sound 
was based on melody. Everything 


he played he transformed into 
melody : to goon his melodic ends 
lie ruthlessly suppressed other fea- 
tures of rhe scores he played. New 
York orchestral musicians still talk 
about his insistence on softly played 
accompaniment figures, and some- 
times i-hut insistence went so fer as 
to demand rhat these figures be 
left u n played. Even more auda- 
ciously, he would carve up whole 
operas — as in the case of Tristan 
and Isolde — so that nothing would 
be left but juicy melody. 

. Like melody, harmony was, for 
-Stokowski, supposed to be rich, 
sweet, and cushioned. He was will- 
ing lo rein-force rhe instrumentation 
in even the greatest music to 
achieve the effect of sonic weight 
even more than clarity. His triumph 
in the B&ch transcriptions he play- 
ed— if it can be called a triumph — 
lay in his merging of melody and 
harmony into one weighty mass, 
which was' for his admirers a taste 
of honey, but to others seemed a 
bath in warm glue. 

Rhythmic interest often suffered 
nt Stokowski's ministr minus. His 
concentration on beautiful sounds 
all ton often seemed a kind of lan- 
guishing on single notes and har- 
monies. The result was stasis rather 
than movement, with rhythm be- 
coming at best irrelevant and at 
worst wayward and slack. 

No matter how much this sound 
is admired by many listeners, it 
seems clear Hint Stokowski achieved 
it at a significant cost to the in- 
tegrity of the music. For, just as a 
sandwich Is more than its filling, 
music is vastly more than its tunes 
end their attractive packaging. The 
very richness and sweenies* of the 
most affecting melodies and 
harmonies lose their vaJue when 
they are not supported by and con- 
tained in a clear and often neces- 
sarily. dry texture ; the melodies 
themselves— all' of them some of the 
rime and some of them ail of rite 
time — gain when they are played 
without "feeling". Above all, it is 
contrast which mokes great per- 
formance ever sin -prising and ever 
diverting, for it is contrast which 
clarifies and communicates the 
musical structure. 

So— nr least to this listener— the 
Stokowski records remain musically 
incomplete. Curiously, they seem so, 
especially when, compared to eaHlef, 
technologically vastly more primi- 
tive recordings of the same works 
by some of his greatest contempor- 
aries. Two prime examples of 
Stokowski’s musical shortcomings 
may be found in his late recordings 
of the Brahms Fourth Symphony 
(with the New Phi I hor mo pin 
Orchestra) and the 1 Beethoven 


Ninth (with rite London Syinphony). 
Both these performance* use ail the 
recording advancements (prior, of 
co urse, to the in t rod uct ion u f 
digital techniques) of the posi-wur 
years. The Beethoven, in particular, 
was made with Dccca’s sophisticated 
Phase + process, employing twenty 
simultaneously recorded separate 
tracks. 

Though the purpose of all these 
modem procedures is to promote 
clarity as well os sheer sound 
quality in itself, under Stokowski's 
direction — despite all the art if leal 
highlighting of individual sections — 
less is heard of inner parts and even 
of the all important boss lines than 
can be heard on recordings made 
more than three decades earlier. 
Both Bruno Walter in the Brahms 
(with the BBC Orchestra in 1934) 
and Felix Weingartner in the Beet- 
hoven (with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic in 1935) manage, in the 
infancy of orchestral recordin'!, to 
make the notes clear in a tvuv 
seemingly not open to Stokowski, 
helped though he is by technology. 
Tlius, with Walter and 'Weingartner, 
the symphonies emerge as musical 
structures of intricate design and 
integrated detail. With Stokowski 
the works remain only that beguil- 
ing modern delusion, a sensual 
experience. 

Many of Stokowski’s supporters 
excuse his failings by protesting 
that such great music as the sym- 
phonies of Brahms and Beethoven 
— or the music of Haydn and 
Mozart — because they were not 
Stokowski’s forte, should not be 
used to judge his stature. His dis- 
tinction, they find, lay in the per- 
formance of a more splashy, more 
immediately colourful repertory. 
The music meant here runs the 
gamut from Borodin and Dvofftk 
through Enesco and Khachaturian 
to the transcriptions of such works 
as Rimxky-Korsakov's Flight of the 
Bumblebee end Novnfick’s Per- 
petition Mobile. It included some 
fhlb unfamiliar works, many 
famous pieces by minor composers, 
and much outright trash. There 
cait be no doubt that Stokowski, 
precisely because of his sonic vir- 
tues, was able to help a large per- 
centage of this work seem some- 
what better — momentarily — than it 
really is. But even if one grants nil 
. honour to Stokowski’s perform;mce 
of essentially lesser material, what 
'does it moan- forifi musician’s repu- 
tation If one says that he is first- 
rate only ju the performance of that 
which Is not ? 

It is perhaps central to any under- 
standing of Stokowski that he. did 
not distinguish between different 
ranks of music. Mr Chaslus put it 
well in a recent New York radio 
interview: 


Another marvellous thing 
Stokowski. lie never 
music— good, bad, hem. fib 
No ohm g like that. The au 
was the judge. He was ope ol 
iew music tans who realized ik* 
not musical opinion, not profi 
sJnnal opinion, not professional 
prejudice— if you want to call k 
«**— but the public, the public 
made music live or die. If it hived 
it, if it wanted it, if it was fo. 
lures ted enough io go bark It 
lived ■ if they l the public) 
weren t, good-bye, finish-end 
that was Siokuwxki. 

To any this uhntn Stokowski is not 
just to credit him with a respect for 
tile audience’s opinion in the lone 
run. Whether Mr Chusins meant u 
or not — mid one suspects lie did not 
— die cnncfuxiim soum* inescapable - 
Stokowski was peculiarly lacking |q 
his own taste, and therefore hr 
composers and compositions bs not 
very much more than opportunity 
to get an audience to react, some- 
t limes initially with rage, mostly with 
love, hut always with rapt attention 
to the conductor first and foremost 
This interpretation of Stokowski's 
altitude towards the music he 
played is further strengi-hened by 
one of Mr Chasius’s observations, 
this rime nhnut the conductor’s 
daring playing of new music: 

When Schoenberg struck out 
Stokowski’s new pinch-hitter wn 
Edgar Vardse, whose Amfriquti 
featured a fire-siren that blasted 
the unsuspecting matrons out d 
their seats into their limousinn, 
and . monopolized newspaper 
columns. 

Schoenberg and Varese as players 
on a baseball team : how up-to-doie, 
and how dem editing. 

So the verdict on Stokowski man 
be that he was a man of great. (ilni 
for shaping the physical sound #1 
' an orchestra. He used this taint 
to attract attention to himself ; ii 
so doing he got people who migk 
otherwise not have, to listen te 
music and at the same time k 
delivered a simplified and pope 
larized music to these new listener 
In many ways he was the first 
modern maestro. By his wHU* 
ness to piny any kind of mm 
by Ills piquant personal life, by kb 
partnership with technology, bjfo 
inability for the last forty yeanri 
his life to be tied down to nny Mt 
city and any one post, and abort 
all by his ceaseless search h>< 
notoriety, he epitomized the coni* 
sioti of the conductor into thw- 
business hero. Few of those m 
have followed in his wake hme 
equalled his achievements ; b* 
then, they have not yet achieiN 
lus longevity cither. 
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two boys nt mice. Aim l.veis Hwc go« 
by tho board. Rather, claims Hwwj 
way, must we look buck to Parsi/" 
for the true uicuiiiiig of jho piece, 
which Is eventually whispered w 
uy at the end of Chapter 8. Chapttf 
9 furihcu- fuDtnsl/os oh ihe if* 10 * 
and the frame -'of : reference Wide 15 
to inclutlo Gru-lio, Joan-Liic U" 8 *?; 

•• und Auden (among others). 0*9 
(he stalwart riaader will reach j*- 
final en plus without lighting t 01 * 
long dour which Debussy s ip 
titlous Monsieur Crnche used w 
smoke. • > ■ 

But Holloway's b61d , adoprio fl .®’ 
•an unfash ion ii lily specuWO” 
'.opprodph is wwcorfic.: nn fntertauw 
.counterbalance - to' the; • mm 
scholarly approach- of the_e«r]<J 
. section. In tho field of. 

‘ scholarsllrip this book is ft 8 t>0t !u 
not, a sunset” for there Is W"Pj. 

, scope for fi(nljer exploration or t«" 
fertile artistic relationslvlp- BuX 
’ Iris strongest ground — that ot 

• parative analysis— Hollowart. ^ 

is. likely to repiain yucbaMJJ 
for some time, .for 'it reveal* 
unique Insights of a pracwsing ** 
pbaei'. • 
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' ’. ' u ^ ? 'technOsfrUcuire/ the social elite 

.“' a tjadapted,Wqste ,l n technology to.Sovlet 
.i^rK ns a,lt * produced the managers of . 
v tel economy and the top polftical 
iri;later.yearft. ,, - r Fore/gn Affairs . 

. ■ ^ B ‘ 2 ®' Mriil^dTaperback Edition; , 


THE OLD SOCIAL CLASSES AND 
THE REVOLUTIONARY • • 
MOVEMENTS IN IRAQ 
A Study of Iraq's Old Landed and 
Commercial Classes and of Its 
Communists, Ba'lhisls, and. 

Free Officers 

HANNA BATATU 

This comprehensive study analyzes Iho 
traditional elite of Iraq and iheir successors 
In terms pf social relationships in each area 
of lltc country. Hanna Batatu draws on 
secret government documents and inter- 
views with key figures, both in power and 
in prison, to produce the most detailed 
study of Iraqi politics ever -published, 
Princeton Studies on the Near East, 

1,200 pages. Ulus. £46.90 


THE PAPERS Ot ” 

WOODROW WILSON 
Volume 28: June- December 1913 
Volume 29: December 1913-May 
1914V . : •>- •■'••• ■ 

Volume 30: May-September 1914 

ARTHURS, LINK, EDITOR 

DAVID W. HIRST, SENIOR ASSOCIATE < 

EDITOR ,' ■ 

JOHN E.. LITTLE, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
In these three volumes,. President Wilson 
fleers The Federal Reserve bill through 
Congress, deals With various domestic 
problems, especially the Colorado Coal ' 
Strike mid antitrust legislation, and cam- ; 
palgns against Lhe’rjse of a military dictator- 
ship in Mexkp. Volhnie 30 ends with the 
outbreak Of war in Europe and :t lie death of 
Mrs. Wilson a few days lafer. Vol. 26, Ulus-)*. 
£1 5.1 O'. Vol. 2?, I II us., £15.10. Vol. 30, ’ : 

12 plates, 9 In color, ! £I 6.60. 


A DOCUMENTARY STUDY OF 
HENDRIK DE MAN, SOCIALIST 
CRITIC OF MARXISM 
EDITED BY PETER DODGE 
This collection of excerpts from the essen- 
tial works of Hendrik de Man (1865-1951) 
reinstates in historical consciousness this 
pioneer sociologist of rhe European socidlist, 
movement and of labor in industrial society, 
Who Was regarded by his contemporaries as 
pre-eminent among socialist theoreticians 
and comparable to Marx himself, £12.00 



THE VILLA IN THE LIFE OF- 
RENAISSANCE ROME 
DAVID R. COFFIN 

■ Through an extensively Illustrated text, 
David Coffin gives us the first comprehen- 
sive history in English of the Roman villa in 
Ihe 15th and 16th centuries. '*A handsome 
and learned nauaiivc."-The Times £27.00 



THE WOMEN'S LIBERATION 
MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA , 
Feminism, Nihilisnvancl Bolshevism, 
.1860-1930 

Richard stites .; . ; 

Viewing the struggle for liberation of Russian 
women In the context of boLh 19th-century 
: European feminism and 20th-ceniuiy 
ooiiimunisni} Stiles explores Ihe central . 
personalities, liieir vigorous exchange of 
ideas, and Iho social and political events ■ 
that marked the .emerging-ideal of enlatici- 
patioti. Illus. Cloth; £22.70. Limited ■ 
Paperback Edition, £7.70 . 



ISLAMIC AND CHRISTIAN SPAIN 
IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
Comparative Perspectives on Social, 
and Cultural Formation 
THOMAS F. CLICK 

Unlike previous histories of medieval Spain 
that have focused either on Islamic Spain or 
Christian Spain, Click's analysis is compara- 
tive, dealing with developments In both 
societies in order lo understand the inter- 
action between them. £1 3.60 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 
The Louisiana Experiment 
PEYTON McCRARY ■ / 

"TIik book.,, deserves much praise. It t 
represents a prodigious amount of research 
. , .The author has arrived at a' new 
. Interpretation of .some phases bf early 
Louiytvbia. Reconstruction. . . . An excellent 
book ."— the American iKct'/eiv { ” 
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. IMMIGRANT LABOR AND RACIAL 
CONFLICT 1N-JNDUSTIUAI ‘ 
SOCIETIES- 

' The' French .and British Experience/ 
.1945-1975. i ■ 

- GARY P. : FREEMAN 

In order to describe how the elites In two 
political systems giappled with the potent , 
l tally explosive influx of foreign labor. 
Freeman analyzes 4nd compares the way® • 
in which Ihe British arid the French \ ; 

: governments responded to immigration and 
facial conflict over a thirty-year period 
during the post-war era. £1 2.50 
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Squire and his saucer 


The bluff masks of old Buff 


By Jennifer Uglow 


liniliA, loud music, good food, lias loneliness mid desolation of tlie 
become n figuie obsessed by the central characters are portrayed, 
need rn avoid attention, searching Successors to the isolated, nign- 
for brown huinlye to cover the principled outsiders of Marge 
namnil red, feverishly obeying Piercy's previous novels, these out- 


namral red, feverishly obeying 
JklARISK t’JKRCV : every minor traffic la w. ‘ luws arc depi 

Yidn Her inlro version, suspicion and r 2 

412pp. The Wu men's Press. £4.95. inuciivity are characteristics also .|J5? ® 

Paper buck. user ibeil to .he" Network" itself, the -f, r ® ", cu i 

0 7043 1 3 atrophied remains of a once vital 

i =7.,; national movement. Marge Plercy W” 

‘ . tt . , . | ... traces their Joint decline by using ’ 

Marge Pi ere y s novels attract labels „ (ltmble lime sca | 0 ln which past somebody torn 

‘iff m u'* l S rToiuJ and present interweave. Ilia main 
ward off the difficulty of respond- actIo |, j, sct hl the wtumn of 1979 !?L* 

■ng io iraik.a which i are both .mu- as Vida fiices divorce from her hus . sometimes tedioi 
Ki native fictions and stole me ms of baild Ulinwd me , lla jj bei . al and tunny, 
faith. Is it possible to admire nw family man), her mother's final ill- The emotiona 
writing and reject the politics. Con- ness> ber s 5 ster > s im prison men t and group are idem 
vers el y, does sympathy with the the capture of an old colleague and widi equal skill 
ideology blind one to the weak- lover. The pain of these separations deliberately ch 
nesses ol Hie book? is balanced against the hope offered ground are rare: 

Like her latest heroine, the by a new lover, .fuel, and as he in- fugitives and a I 
author sees the sexual revolution as si. ns mi knowing her pasr Vida re- sacrifice mid los 
inseparable from a rejection of lives the events of J967, the transl- to persuade then 
patriarchal capitalism us a whole. Lion from peaceful protest to fierce of their actions 
Tji poetry and fiction written over street fighting; 1970, era of the Tensions mny 
the last fifteen years she has coil- Weathermen and the Kent state differences but a 
sternly re-examined the relationship shootings ; and 1974, with Water- antagonisms of e 
between private an<l public worlds, gate, the left in disarray and the a closed society. 


luws arc deprived of glamour, 


By Eric Korn 

BRIAN W. A1JMSS t 
Life in the West 
310up. Weidenfeld. 


likely to he faithful than wo mcn » 


Squire explains, an attitude 
goes down about as well w iih h 
wife ns you might expect.) w! 
has just completed a lelen^f 
senes on pop semiotics, .|3? 
I rot Ling piimli try in the ChA 
(•iilbraiih-Mlllcr-Uolliiiiiy vein whlrh 
hus brought him fume, f 0 "£ 
certain sour fluency in exp r «l 

paradoxical mid iiicreasinoL ... 


expreisinj 


1 VII at mu JVM UULIIJ, 3.| .»• PWlklhllll. K klliuiv V I 1 1.K1 gBp"* IA 

Whitechapel ? ’’ Accordingly, Imv- writes Ahliss in a .sentence of’ & 
ing frequently urged the abolition characteristic coarseness, whltf, 


between private and public worlds, 

between personal loyalties and poll- women's movement " “going The most hauiitinii ,heme of Vida 
fieri statements. In 1969, ut the orazy - The present seems a point is the , onR i Ilg for the certainties of 

height of her involvement with lie of total exhaustion for Vidn and for an earlier ]if | for ail i deal of f am ily 

American onii-w.ir movement, she the Jefr-mfddlc-clu.ss protest has aiul l 10111 e. In a weak moment Vida 

opened her poem Community n.sted rcvolmioo and the radicals pictures an idyll on an Oregon farm 
with the Lines must re-foigoold nllmncas. with Joel, but for her “home" is 


as Vida faces divorce from her hus- Whi eel npeT? ' ■ Actordiogly, l.av- 

band ( turned media liberal and * um,y ' , , . . ; ne fremientlv arced the sihnlition 

family man), her mother's final ill- The emotional symptoms of he ^ g t J^ e SV.?eiiVber i B La ws iliut ^ena J- 
ness, her sister’s imprisonment and group are identified »nd dissected worlds of science fiction 

the capture of an old colleague and with equal skill. Those who have »• worlds of science net on 

lover. The pain of these separations deliberately chosen life under- to Bdu.i Ald is’s 

is balanced against the hope offered ground are rare; most ace reluctant h» llfar 

by a new love,-, Joel, and as he in- fugitives and all have a sense of J^manoo tha 

s. sis mi knowing her pasr Vida re- sacrifice and loss so ih.it ihc need # fhll Horatii 

lives the events of J967, the transl- to persuade themselves of the value w ill,,.*'? " 

Lion from pence! ul protest to fierce of their actions is overwhelming. J ns Si v R *£'»-7 n n 'prn 1.5 W /7I u A 
street fighting; 1970, era of the Tensions mny reflect ideological possibly Repot £ on Pi obubtlity A, 

Weathermen and the Kent state differences but are often simply the and so on - 

shootings ; and 1974, with Water- antagonisms of ex-lovers trapped in But — not to pursue the ghetto 


ROY FULLER : 

The Reign of Sparrows 

69 p {1 . London Magazine Editions. 

LJ.9S. 

0 904388 29 3 

Souvenirs . . 

jg Ln Loudon Magazine Editions. 
E4.9S.' 

0 904388 3 0 1 

ln i. School Time, Work Time ”, one 


By John Lucas 

example, he claims to have no life". The problem is that lie is so 
memories of a soan-dcud brother's locicoiw about the desires and gifts, 
brief life, a failure which lie puts leuewaU and creativity, that it 
down to ” the iiiisumicrstiiiidiiigs of becomes difficult to gauge the 
childhood but | which | surely has strength of what has helped to make 
been augmented by sulE-ccntred fci a state of not u nil up pin ess. For 
ubtuseucss one tiling he tells us little about the 

K a rd to quarrel with such can- poets who must have been early 
doin', but one does rn Liter wonder influences nit him, or of the Marx- 
why lie didn’t think it worthwhile |>in I was it?) Lu which lie gavo 
to ask his mother about it all. And allegiance during his green years, 
when he remarks on letters sent I - f*t another, we learn little about 
to his future wife that they were his eqioiinnul life. It isn't so much 
'‘never perused since sent”, one is that one demands blinding thcolo- 


cnai act eristic coarseness which 
apart from its insulting generality 
tells us a good dual about Squire's 
habitual angle of vision. 

The ideological nnd person, j 


■" „„ ... . „ ' to his future wife that they were eqmuonal life. It isiit so niuch 

In '-School lime, Work 4mte , one «. Iievcr pe i-\ised since sent ".'one is that one demands blinding thcolo- 

of the poems in his new collection p ira j et | as lo whether that wav of E'Cs of fruits and flowers as that 

The Reign pt Spt/nows, ko.v i-uiiet p llK j ne j t j s meant to disarm .us one wonders why, if it all perhaps 

couirasts the financier ll,s . l f le from asking wltether he thinks they meant sc. comparatively little, n 


should have been, and if not why he 
mentioned them in the first place. 

So it goes. What, for example, is 
one to make of the - remark that 


region. He is, rather, the mi ilmr of ^rguinonts between Squire eod “7 one to make of the -remark that 

The Bri ght fount Diarict, the Horatio Vasili, Squire uud Adjini, Squire CrlamJing inside, sue : |>apers .spieaa when be W;IS as ked by a physician 

Stubbs trilogy, The Mule Response, and uhe Eurocommmmt D'Etkeuil Apropos some cool ntiuion. whether he teas nervous, ho 


The most haunting ihente of Vida 
is the longing for the certainties of 
an earlier life, for an Ideal of family 


Loving feels lonely in a violent 

world 

irrelevant to people burning like 
Inst year's weeds. 


As a political novel Vida has cer- really associated with women; with 
lain weaknesses. The narrative is her tornier lovers Lolumia and Eva, 
.swollen hv the need to da justice to her mother Ruby and above 
tlie breadth of i lie counter-culture all her step-sister Naralie. 


and 'in Vida .she returns to this — everyone gets a mention, front Natalie is presented as both 

titetne and to this period. Loving hippies to draft dodgers, organic far- mother and sister — Fat, iiumor- 


f-tlU feels lonely but the mood of mers to drug runners, gay rights otia unfailingly loyal. Her 
outrage is replaced by one of near- activists to Hare Krishna freaks, feminism ultimately embodies the 
despair aa she explores, through Involvement is broken hy the need only real progress inwards freedom 
Vida's personal crisis, the achieve- to make connexions, place events achieved in the 1970s and it is her 
merits ,of the radical left since the and disentangle factions. A more advice which will enable Vida ro 


unfailingly 


Vidas personal crisis, rite achieve- ro make connexions, place events achieved in the 1970s and it is her 
merits _of the radical left since the and disentangle factions. A more advice which will enable Vida ro 
explosions — litoral and figmuiive — serious charge is that the im plica- endure the future; “Try to feel 
of tlie late 1960s. tions of the politics of action in- mote complete! in yourself. Try to 


possibly Report on Probability A, and oE course Squire nnd bi 
and so oil. c-st ranged wife Teresa, are develops 

But— not to pursue the ghetto 0 ^ ri ® s ? f 

image to embarrassing lengths— CUt c 9 nf . ro 1 l . Uflt * ons - Ij’i 

Aldiss has the habit of waving the , u '?®^ en « ove . c ? nce i |1 

distinguishing marks of his genre at c . 0l,ce,w i* 181 * 

us. Why else should Thomas ?,?5* *2®?. ,s n hl, “ no . us ? n<1 
Squire, the protagonist of Aldiss's 0 ^i s,mi, 5 ane *^ ; 

unevenly entertaining, complex, and * l®' , nanit Y fl om th* confer- » 
somerintes moving new novel Life ® ace h«!lLi but a bravura paSMjea [■ 
in the West, spy a flying saucer sexual politics of Ernnilpa, a j 
over the roofs of Ermalpa, a Sicilian b * ie 8 eo Pohtics of Yihx, j 

university town, locus of ihe First 8,8 a yilHSiy cartoon, goes on Iw a . 
International Conference of Inter- ov,er_i ndul^ent four pages. Ifort ' - 
graphic Criticism, and of its ancil- a r* e i a dm*rnble Ahmie felidiia 
lary confrontations, ideological and ‘ ,T X? 1C€ , wns J 1 * 4 ®. 
sexual? To be sure, the suticcr ® ras }" n B ) ! _ but descripnoni d 
does not land and disgorge Intel- Squires privileged genealogy ri i 
lects vast and cool and unsvmpa- , fj Anglian home life f ^tne Lou 
thetic, to annihilate in u green puFf *' e ‘" special n leaning, for the Oma I 
the splendidly sketched i dints who ? VIls Christmas at SundriH- J 

j • i ■ i . nmn ”1 ti hat .Lai 


cuiurasts the financier inside Ins f run i asking wlietlier he thinks thev meant so comparatively liule, il 

chauKeur-d riven car, gazing mi sl , 0l|ld have been and a npt wbv he proved worth recording. But then 

long-legged school girls, witn tlie meill j one j ihem in tlie first place. the vcl lei ties of Souvenirs are pnsi- 
•iris themselves, who might tireiv Jamesian. 

by wild chance one° to 'make “Ve 0 ' remark tbit Yetas ooeof the war poems 

Gland ng inside, sue papers .spread ^ he W;IS a#ked bv a physician us. Fuller hus lomid »t 

Apropos some cool oh! lion. whether he teas nervous, ho necessary lu remark that 

Grave nonsense ot bouds an U Bnswerei , rhat ] ie W8S> although “ In Beyond the word, rhe chosen 
Doutsex. ^ ;lct my • nei . tfes » were doubtlessly , , . images. 

Glass case of the mummified dead, efficiently concealed behind the Painful and moving as they are, 

- Grave nonsense ". It’s an old buf- mask by then perfected for presema- . ., 1 teel , 

fee’s pun. or rather, in its unoriginal tion to the ordinary encounters of Unutterably the epoch s ti agcd- 
knowirtgiiess, the pun of someone life ” ? Thut prim, teasing elusive- >es. . . . 

whn is perfectly prepared to play ness, those stilted rhythms, almost It's a way of asking us to take 
the old buffet’s role. And indeed as though James's Mr Longnn is romeciting oil trust. At tlie same 
in one of the poems in the sequence, staging a re-appearance : they define Lime, the reticence, the development 

.. . - rt! .... r!Ckt. >1 77 i. 11 ah . 1 . . n C 1 Tli m f ! »lrt Al n akiIa »A n /1 m i t* -kiirl it Al Ailnxif 


bonds and 
bourses : 


whether he was nervous, ho 
answered that lie was, although “ In 
fact my * nerves ' were doubtlessly 


Glass case of the mummified dead, efficiently concealed behind the 


It’s a way of asking us to take 
fomeching' on trust. At tlie same 
lime, the reticence, the development 


in ;His Sixty-Fifth Year”, Fuller the feeling of Souvenirs. (The title ol a style to admit and not admit 

colls himself ati “elderly buffer”, itself is borrowed frn.ni a once- how much lie knows, can pay off. 

The Reign of Sparrows m illustrates popular sopg, genteel, sentimental, BllI |im a | Ways> an d perhaps not 

the state of bufferdom, in phrases, a bit absurd.) ^ often. Many ot the poems in the 


roses, a bit absurd.) 


lines and sometimes whole pot-flis. When he left school, Roy Fuller new volume are flawed by Fuller’s 

For example: “ In the noddle , went in for law, a. following for refusal to utter feelings that may 

“Three and thirty years past I which lie claims ■ he' wasn't fitted, surprise him. For example, the 

sojourned here", “\et no one is although he largely exonerates his Arnoldiau “On His Sixty-Fifth 


V'nia Ascii is r fugitive, forced volve{l in “ ^ 'nging the war home 1 
iderhiound In 1970 after a hnmh- fully confronted. Vida' 


idly,' -SciW'nf oSr' "iff fbose jieople who don’t agree ul- 

One senses that central issues have ' 'f 11 n,ay .t ,ot lave ^ ,e 

been evaded. force or coherence of u persuasive 

argunum but it deserves auc-iiLinn, 


«,**" *■ ac«l ?ra gd hidiSi? a . ■ 0 f Vi f»v“ r 'X<= Jjjk. , jUh .. s 

mol4> ?. OU t 10 been evaded * en r 1!,J,l,cs la ' a force or coherence of a persuasive 

.itiil by the tuacliiiiniions of an I BT ' argiitucm but It deserves alien lion, 

it?- U,ir ' i ■L tr ten 0, l t ”° 1u ! , j _ Indeed the real strengih of tlie even front those who don’t agree, 

IrL't i. -i™ 5 *7, hour geuls book (iea not in its historical an sly- as a uotverful nqvc-1, written with 

gni with a love of .clothes, hot sis but in the po\ver with which the Insight, wit and remorseless energy. 

Criminal proceedings 


does not land and ' d’iseJrae^intel- Sc lt»lre’s privileged genealogy ml i more awarc^Than I of the Beast- bend muster from ‘‘the blame for Birthday” suffers precisely from its 

lects vast and cool anriimsvmna- East Anglian home life f“ the ion ; P#* . a 8 e i- A seven-s potted my entering a profession which ,-eadiness to accept “these lines 

thetic toann i hi late i nTaeen n iff h *W siiecinl meaning, for the Qben i l«lybifd / Toddles across the culled for talents l neither possessed devoid/ Of charm, stuck as . they 

fK splendid°y sk«clmd fdhfts who .spending Christmas at Sand;!* ; * heet / atld so on ‘ , - nature, nor by education thus are/ With the cares of a Philistine 

infesr iitt^nafionaTiisenda ieh^laHv hum'*) that recall some of E Coming across such moments one*® r Yet Soueemrs seems to me wor |d What really hurts tins 
evfni r< 1 £ » iThw ni'ifr" 111 -ft- dustier handfuls of Bridesheei If • Is reminded of Ian Hamilton’s c: n- very much a product of the legal poem j s nnt so nHic 'h the cares of 

in S»L/IS sSS Tlie iVridictahie s/en^ta ' mem on art earlier collection, Buff, mind: canny, utterly astute in us The philistine world us that Fuller 

,C » P 6C n ? niy - 31 Squire renounces his mistress k ^ that " It is perhaps Buff’s real dls- “candid” admissions of weaknesses isn't prepared to make a noem that 

ri „ embiwassini 3m due? U 5 «ess that ... the style he has L spent much , of my childhood defies such cares. Why else should 

tnn»pr^» , i Va ir IIT rnthni- l ?m i ,MUI kebabs a sort of beef encoumeri' •' 10 ^ content with is as insuCficl- (and Inter life) missing connections we j, ave t0 pu t up with the silliness 

tahfw J’ tLlIf, H'luSn 04 J ^ Rlct ' while the tliiihnmc-s with his • cntly nourished by direct feeling as in human affairs obvious to others . of “ The heavens sufficiently ope ", 

o 11 ?^ C , Vh' nR come over with u raw unoflsienriMl ; ll,e pc^onallty, or state of mind, he '* my dotty nnd priggish devotion to i et a | 0 ne the reference to Heine (it 

pain uiipBsienrua . uan ^ it to express ». Such u style, autfiotiiy"; bufferfsh and game- must be) as “the Kraut”, or such 

of the miraculous, a concept that I 7 ■ , or tone, is much in evidence nt tho playing to its own advantage^ in its n „ unscannabie line ns "For 

!?«■« ?i" ii* ‘J ?® , 1 i It ntav be ilnit riie novel boldh ' opening of Sout'enirs, part auto- use of (pace Hamilton’s praise for arraign ing England he forgave ”, 

V! p<5 ft,rke “ OTCr-reaclics, will/ several punK , biography, port memoir, where "trim vocabulary ) the pedantic w hich can be turned into a three- 

tniigue ot Vasili Ktignrsky n cum- intelleclun-1 cIlImiiiS, with liic tv- - Fuller fears that his reminiscences and noi-quite-but-noarly absurd use stress line only by a lunatic game 

promised dissident Soviet delegate, den uf Squire's ciiihllumd and • ' may bo "degenerating into an old of such words as ruqeous, etiden- 0 f ducks and drakes with syllables? 

an-L- T 1 memories, the multiplirliy of r«» buffer’s chain of' consciousness”, tulnusness, nbstipated, niinacinuv A|ld so witb fuller one 

pursued libs of Selma Adjini, lio- Imlons sbiight. Oddlv — or perhapt But ax with “grave nonsense*’, so noss, oleaginous. What « one in , syntactic inversions which 

fein £0m|,ttreUVC Sly,,S ‘ ICS 3t n,,t - ""'A "a of the mBi S W&r **' "• j his mm toTSSJSta ioTSS inept!- 

U ' ' , , . osting observations thrown outn-. '?"} mte an old buffer speaking. 9"®.' J.”"?! SlSLaX it l " de *»» *''e grounds thut there are 

The saucer may bo n benign passing is abnut Science Ficnw: . I- wild may tell us of a poet’s " Frog Cnppei field hud !a hard time ot it |hi thgt important beyond all 


It may be licit rhe novel Mfc ! 
over reaches, will. 4 several jwrifc , 
intellnclicvl (Ichinos, with tlie 
den uf Squire's childhood and rib ■ 
memories, the mu It inlicltv of reso- 


playing to its own advantage in its „„ unscannabie line 
use of (pace Hamilton’s praise for arraigning England he 
"trim vocabulary ") the pedantic which can be turned in 


the Kraut ”, or such 
le line us " For 
gland he forgave ”, 
turned into a three- 


oursued lifts of Selitm Adjini, Fro- Soni SnS Iv^r K 
fessor of Comparative Stylistics at „, ir Vi, y ' 


3&y T, J. Biityon 

EMMA LATHEN ; • 

Writing as it. B, DOMINIC : 

The Attending Physician 

220pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 

0 333 27262 5 


enough to plant a r^d- haired rural J 1 . . . ^ 

artist in. Sey ton's bed. A pleasant MICHAEL INNES't 
and leisurely meander along the ai„„„ 

~ banks of the Wye, extremely civi- Go,nB It Alono 

*-* Hzed, perhaps overly so, in fact, 190pp. Goilancz. £4.51) 

with too many people quoting too ® 02739 8 

much literature and the final clue 

. coming jn a veiled reference to T _ _ ri1or M 

’ Ho liter. In order to spend nt 


lessor ot Comparative Stylistics at 
Galveston. 

The saucer may be n benign 
relative of those visitants who sub- 
ject Gilbert Pinfold to his ordeal, 
for this is also a novel ahout middle 
age and its compromises of aspira- 
tion and desire. Or to put it more 
crudely, about another fifty-year- 
old adulterer who discovers to his 
dismay chat the goose chii he as 
sauev as the gander, and resents it. 
(There are historical and h ini tv 


not oddlv— one of the more V6& ' 
osring observations thrown out in 
passing is about Science Fiction : . 

Yes, bill wltnr SF's not aliom ji t \ 
things like this conference- * , 
simplifies, wlicrc-us this coma- l 
once com it lieu ics. It MibdjMd r. 
simple aliens for tl£e corapWf | 
of nationulities and interitaMi- - 
nlitles. And in ilm examples nt . 
road, it oxturitali/cs evil; ns*®! ' 


ancestry "j lie may refer to his own trying to fathom Mr Speitlow.' 

*- testy reactionariness ”, or remind Jit short, it is difficult not to feel 
himself not to " waffle- oil about irritated by i'ouvcairs. The buffer- 
gramophone records ”, or say that dom, apologies for non-existent nr 
’mere caricature pertains, of faulty memory, the sense of some- 

rrnm^i i.rk&i. ' . -.i, ■ ■ j- . _ i.: if 


course, when the Rristocqacy is one talking, if not to himself then 
offered to be depicted ” (of to a few of the family — it can bc- 
Dickens). He may even choose to come a way of shutting off the 


things that are important beyond all 
this fiddle. As in 

. . . Yet aren’t 
To this new world the keys 
Pedestrian particularities ? 

(" Notebook ") 


Ben Safford, R. B. Dominic’s Demo- 
(Vatic, congressman from Ohio, is 
pitting on a sub-committee investi- 
gating abuses of Medicaid, when a 
pcandal on just that subject blows 
pp m his own backyard: seven 
doctors ill his home town of New- 


JOjSEPlt A Ml EL ; ‘ 

Hawks 

420pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 
0 333 27591 8 


In order to spend more than the 
canonical number of days in'. 
England, tax-exile Gilbert Averell' 
exchanges passports with the 
Prince de Siltatrie, bis French 
friend and. hotnontorph, only to be 
caught up, on arrival in Berkshire, 

, in a dark and dangerous adventure 


sauev as the gander, and resents it. j t n menace from 
■mm '(..There .are historical and hinln- of from within, 
n gical t' eH sons why men urc less why It’s so populur. 

s in'. ' 

verell 1 rpl IT* ■% 

■a I he sobbing psyche 


road it oxtiu-mili/us evil; raaW* • ’ m : ) may even ettoose to come a way or suuttiug on ihe «» * i-* 

it n menace fniin without instead ;i 1 eC8 l I John Davenport “initiating a render. And a way nf tiounsitmg an Album , where the last stanza 
oF froin whhb Perteps thffc i ; S h ?fl lc ®l berfufFle ”. Yet for all that, improper CRSimliiess. For example, oddly conflates the pattern that 
wliv lt’s rSii, * !'' 0| ? b » ffer , : h something of it speaking of a maid whom his mother Fuller hat} chosen to establish at 

y 11 * 1,0 1,op ‘ uur ’ !• ™ask. Speaking of himself when a kept on tiny wages, and from whom the poem's beginning. 

. j.-- young man. he notes, “I cannot ns a boy lie borrowed a shilling so Even the. bolter poems suffer 


Will brilliant, one-legged, young law- sl ^ nt ' al / 1 bu £ 
yer Will Piye and old lion Ben Buck : entertainn I e,,t * 
manage tq : save Global Uotvetstri g. t« n j ■ 


with his nephew .Tim. An insub- -n v 

stantlal^ ■ but extremely elegant L-HUg DfOWlI 


®y serlotisucss about the that Tie could buy the new Tom 
trivialities of life, lack of knowhow, Webster’s Annual t Fuller confesses: 

JEWEL S,1V, . ieS , 5 “T C0l !P ] . ed * As t write this it comes to nio 

nf .F 0l r s° Jt Is hard to judge f or r | le first time that not only 

tT “LSi 66 llve 'y» with masks designed wnS Amy a sterling soul: 

■ tio n n > « V “pf^icncies”. Revcla- possibly she also loved me. a 

doT«> t in ! r ? ,y ’ i 1 thl,, b 1 * l, . Her benefaction thut throughout life 

i like to give much hway. ’■ my character has not counted on. 


to a few of the family— it can be- Or one comes across die arbitrary 
Come a way of xliutting off the alteration of rhyme, as m Oxford 


io maw or franco, COLIN DEXTER : 

>merate headed by « , 

Stephen - Gtnufl? Service of AH the Deftd 


practice begin: if a doctor has ® t .? phe " Gtrard v? M 

biUed Medicaid for three hystereo K H y ” 0 ?* doesn £ *qq much, 256pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 

tomies. followed by an nbSS* on ®"° u 8hinth e wa y o^ 0 33^ 270002 9 

the damo - patient, he has not got '°^T c e ’ k V";!, gQi n l° n ==' 5 ' 

■££ 

■A--. f- -i.'« t ■ T5SS S&TfcSS-J'M SS 

“IM : fife ^*55;.#^: 


“ MARY HOBSON t 

This Place Is a Madhouse 

183pp. Hutchinson. £5.95, 
434 34021 9 . . 


-• ; hoc fellow pul ients. we. are 1?”^ i/ ‘“ Hide my deficiencies". Revcla- possibly she also loved me, a 

dneed to a world wHlh-o enw»«j w- . la _f ..fanlly, I .think. Fuller benefaction thut throughout life 

unsupported bv Iho s,ruc *2L2 • uuesn 1 *•« to give much hway.' ’■ my character has not counted on. , ... 

r- others’ expectatiun, teeter pr«* ; fa an , early and interesting T* “my character ” ’ apmt from ’ cjumsy, would ; be Hardyesque 

ously before collapsing. ,, fough badly written poem, “The “me"? And if so which of the ’ v «" m,h* 

Kobbin^ Ot dmncstic inooiluy. ^ v; . /°^iey the protagonist finds two is it who condescendingly 

bing with hatred, sobbing at ?i hjmsplf led willy-nilly to a fateful refers to Amy as a “ sterling 

nesa,- ami, most touching w . | n Munter i rather like CWIde soul”? This is Speitlow and 
sobbing Inspired by the com ton s,- xoiand, except that here there Is Jorkins territory. And in both 

• mt other, 14 fear P fi ,Sl , e iierD * s,, 4— instead, de- Souvenirs and The Reign of 

1 - But the closer Ruth conies to "J f !- . f„ r . ial stCtn s front a move too Sparrows Fuller is liable to put 

.. » I.- *:.■ . 1 matters in such fl wav as to suigest 


Even the. bolter poems suffer 
from the lawyer's, professional 
modesty which implies an all-toa- 
F.nglish sense iluit thcru's na 
virtue in making a song and dance 
about poetry. The beautiful, tuct-, 
fully conversational poem in the 
dead Honainy Dnbrec, “ Last 
Dreams ", is flawed by the 


of the line, “ You liked it not those months 
itdingly without your wife", and by the 
sterling metrically chaotic " Ape for the 
w and grim not ignoble rite ”. Bufferdom 
a both pops up in “ Tlie Sloth Moth ” 
raft of (successfully) and the " Cinquains ” 


f '-ru riu' 1 * a " fa .to beshoiLof ales. Will's oeaja a. - wn, « 1 oomns wiien the church- f r ha l f m and quality but |f»3r- fta' nwiuni ‘on, #• wj J r 

- *1^22? fa bla but. the,, ^F^ideswide’s in cite - ^^bson, confounds these gloomy individual* but with a I Of 

. » saem to be t^vibly c^osy? - - -»i;'Wy- t dunriB eveiwdh .This js- .bridge, • t- 


nt«r k rather like ClUlde soul - ? This is Speitlow and grim not ignoble rite Bufferdom 
«’ except that hero there Is Jorkins territory. And in both pops up in The Sloth Moth 
auibic heroism— instead, de- Souvenirs and The Reign of (successfully) mid the Cinquains 
that stems from a move too Suarroiw Fuller is liable to put (less successfully), which surely 

■ matters in such a way as to suggest have for inspirational source the 

S cracking brain his tortured that ,ie “ somehow not responsible wonderful . Marginglia of City 
§ u am, tits tortuied for his owh Hf^ or for what goes WUhoin Walls, but which Jack the 

“trte WoHd is liunilnB- ' in Jt - At one point, in the bite, . wit oqd rightness . of those 

«»®w, -the ! tSadbui ni*i the temlnlscences bo . reowrkB that be jniraculeus rupic utterances. , 

®. •• -J n, t is now “more capable of letting- still, there are some neat succes- 

a ,( wt mistaken ioiiriieSr ordinary human feelings govern ses among “Quatrains of an Elderly 


■ vnrilMti, cxtrqmely. funny boob, a “ ■- - 

flood -murder , mystery which at the DlCKFRANCfS 
.. same time; skins tha American modi- Whin Hand 


undoubtedly the best so far. 


cei profession allyo a fid hangs it 

up to dry,' 

‘ e aft ? i y . 1 ' .! ■■"• j?! ?? . ■' !?! 

■ .VICTOR cjfcNNJNU 5 ' ' 


Whip Hand 

253pp. Michael Joseph. L5-25. • 

0 718L 1845 6 . &■!; *\i : 

For the ' first time Dick Frtutcis hois 


■Helen" luce:" 


In the Midst of Deatli :• 

192pft.,-MfltinilHati,' £4.95 ■ 


.Q 33!) 277562 


0A (lib. de: 
Kicharrf^Se 
citato ih 1 
mines to: 
fromtheF 
has the tfa 
year lease. 


rnmiflMcnnc o. K • There are *' • W actions, though that S not ManVand "140 Years On - is for 

excuses nibblae toaeKr ' i w V So uve,iir s »Pi sayil ' B ntuch " ■ and again one has the most part a fihe tribute to the 

' arsonists, religious ' nu« This Place is a Madhou^^f . ; fc recorded wSi, f uS? , “ " ei b . Ut fi 1 - the sense ot the coony- admission, Tennyson of “In Memoriam". But 

wettefs intha belief that rh«^ some of the faidts of . a D rs£ .^i.ae ^ adequacy of 8 mov . e f hat stays a long- way. m uc ii n iore Important Is a poem in 

« the “ohr.» ‘ S J S^A’SLSS&^SSS ••*S'** .. T, ^id. feeling, c.a be end ere 

' ceittrri P i Wcter. 0 com plejf ■ J |' JjfAa JSing^ai 0 aribitiouf to!' renw^^hatj in hfa edrly years . xhe ne ar trees calm, but moJestly 

^ .weak, inoody ahdhLghly - mteresrin nSwnSpiffi I:: The £ar •*"* ■ by, , a SSL ent 

S ' ^, a . ,Wf8l » she has ever, these are rto ° strl| W a self-deprecating pose. * i! et f uci ) T1,e sce,ie so beautiful perhaps 

w . Submitted, to,. , the ‘delicious temn-. irritatinns' Marv Hobsqn has W* j . S-, n> __ . .. . *’* . .“ P - tsneo . of, existence I accepted tli Because unhal table the hour— 

. of/fkifre,. throwing Off tite a 'CM-efuJIy constructed, .b’ zarr ^ tt di : ; f intekbsc Hoti-' is, ; much' of lifestyle' of others w'ritMtmudh As. though the extent of summer's 

. Wqli^SJ-' ^‘tehdefbok Sroducing maiiyS ; ^ not be? .protest : or . ... . power* 


• sWaim' Of ' Oblige 


: more tbort it seems, and a security teri/ation is subtler « 
Otgemratton ty^r jtp hMdqlidi ters Indeed, thfa could! easily 
on BMcaga' Wnlici liJntpreatril one yet. 

_• T’- 'f : 


and dee 
y be the 


iveii to th O ' ideas from a .s? 11 
T rejection'' befuddled by banelitj 

slinme. for-' ' 1 ■ ' ' ‘ 

ihie for. i)6t' Virago have just re 
the. ;Cat liar’s novel A Lost 
fa . Once ! £2.23. 0 86068 126 2), 
f routine ■ introduction by A. 
i. the point Generally consiucred t 


reckoned 


the day’s 
collapse. 




aerfotf'. 'h#-*- ’mZZZ. iif uenwouy L h* i.;!! Jl'inwiC.' 'nb|! to feel that “ rOnfewa s and developments oi . <W a « iiiKiciff. warn vlaulv. 


E. J. Brill— New Books 1980 

Kenchrcat* Eastern Port of Corinth 

Results of Invest iyn linns by The University of Chicago and Indiana 
University for The American School of Classical Studies at At liens 
IV. Tlie pottery 
Beverley Adams e if, ck 

The new volume IV in the Kcncltrrai series deals with pottery from in 
and around die area of the Roman liarhor. The collections of pottery in-, 
volved cover neai ly ull the wares produced in the Greek and Roman Eta- 
piles from the Gth century B.C. to the 6th century A.D. 

1-18 pp., 38 plates doth FI 124. — /JE 29.90 

The Pantheon of Palmyra 

Javier. Tkixiuor. 

Palmyra was a crossioad of peoples and cultures; At norites, Aramaeans 
and Araks settled theie, nnd their traditions merged to form its cultural 
backbone. In additiun, l’al my i cue and Greek inscriptions reflect die 
presence in the Pulniyrciicpumhcon ol' Babylonian and Syro -Palest inioit 
elements. 

(Etudes l’nlliininuires aux Religions Orientates dans 1’ Empire Roma in* 

79) 

138 pp., f ron lisp., 35 pi., map doth FI 96.— /£ 23.15 

Mysterla Mithrae 

Prorcedings of the Iuiernallnnnl Seminar on the ‘Rcliglo-Histoiical 
Character uf Ruinan Mitiiraism, with particular Reference to Rouiatl 
and Osrian Sources'. Rome and Ostia .20-31 March 1978 . 

Edited by Uo'o Biamcmi 

(Etudes Preliniiituires aux Religious Orion talcs dans 1' Empire Romain, 

80) 

1005 pp., 62 pi., maps cloth El 240.— ;/£ 57.90 

Yose the Galilean. I, Traditions in Mishnah-Tosefta 

Jack N. Liohtstonk 

This volume undertakes a systematic study of the Misltnaic and Tosef 
tan ti-adiiiuii8 concerning Rabbi Yose the CalUenn, a second century 
figure nnd contemporary ol' Rabbi Aqiva 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 31) 

198 pp. cloth FI 6*.— /£ 15.45 

Eustnthii Archiepisoopi Thessalonicensis 
Commentarii ad Homeri Iiiadem Fertinentei 
Ad fidcm codicis Lauicntiani edidit Marchimts Van der Valfc 
Volninen tertium. prae rat lone tti et cotnmentariOs ad Libras K-H com 
pier tens 

944 pp. cloth H 370.— /£ 89.30 

Bibliographic zu Flavius Joscphua 

Supplcincntband mil Gesanitrcgister ... 

Heinz ScttafecKENBEBO 

(Arbeiten zur Litcrntur und Ceschichle tics Hcllenistiachen Judcntums, 
3+) ' 

242 pp. cloth H 80 .— Jt J9.30 . 1 

Previously published'. . 

Bibliographic zu Flavius Josephus • 

Heinz Scii keck gnbero 

(Arbeiten zur Litcratur und Geschichte des Hcllcnistlsclicn Jude alums, 
1J. 1968. 336 p. cloth Gld. 90.-/£ 21.70 

Chester Starr. Essays on Ancient History 4 

A selection of articles and rcvicAva 
Edited by Arther Ferrill and Thomas Kelly 

This collection conshta of twenty-five articles and three reviews, written 
between 1938 and 1974. Chronologically they span neoriy two millennia 
of Greek nnd Roman history, front this Miitoau Bronze Age to the fate 
Roman Empire 

320 pp. cloth FI 88.— /£ 21.20 

The Art of Variation in the Hellenistic Epigram 

Sonya Lida Taran ■ • , . j. 

The purpose or this study is to'exnmine several important and represen- 
tative ieinilies of all four classes of- Hellenistic epigrams —r- erotic, 
dedicatory, funerarj*, and epideietic — by means of individual inter 
prelntions and a close analysis of the text 
(Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition, 9) 

183 pp. cloth Fi 60 .— a 14.50 

Hmad of Hohenbourg. Hortusi>eHciariim. 

A Reconstruction 

Rosalie Green, Michael Evans, Christine Bischoff and Michael 
Curschmann. With contributions by T. Julian BroWn’ und Kenneth 
Levy, under the direction of Rosalie Green 
(Studies or the Warburg Institute, 36). : 

Two volumes: I. Reconstruction. 523 pp-* 165 plates 
If. Commentary. 228 pp.,. index, 360 ilia, 
ittf doth FI 560,— /£ 125<— (corrected price) ; 



Prices are subject to change widiout prior notice 
£, J, Brill'— 41 Mumuui Street — London WC1A 1I*X 
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Two poems by 


Round Water 


(The jcllyfi-.il in ii;; nicchisnid or seximll.v mlnlt form spends its taine 
L-'Hmong nil and down slowly in the sint'acc w.iicrs by nttam in a pfllSMioa 
in the swimming-bell.) 


J. 


'Mure is the suit water out of which the stars rise, 
Ji is the pool of the sun and. the pool of the moon 


hi which they wash themselves. 

The moon descends into its pool becoming its subsequent selves. 


II. 


tie hups and sells the water 

In which the faces of the dead are washed 

To make them shine as clean as stats 


In the dtp marked out according tn the animals 
In the night sky : the great planner draws them 
Out of the harbour which is smooth and black. 

The Sa git (ary 

And Eridanus Plaza (this is by the river), 

Deta Cygni Ltd. ( Jewellers) t 

Milk Dipper House (Min of .-1g and Fish), 

Hotel Aquiltt, 

The Altair Bespoke Tailor Complex, the Liir/i Playhouse, 
And Sunhuuse, the official broadcasting station. 


JIT. 


We utatch Osiris step from the i voter in the rising sun I 
A t bin shaving of gold that makes the birds cry out. 

Sfnrfolfc washing there ? Who arc the star folk caught there ? 
Sat) the blue cloudy parasol and the red parasol. 

The yellow umbrella that is a sea-dr inking opal 
Busy us the ocean* s throat wearing a necklace. 

The round fish, the breeding moonstone. 


The shiny Jelly-flower which is a salt brain 
Of many i oat avenues and chambers , 

Anil a simple gorgon beating out the right rhythm. 
Sen sate man data, pulsing umbrella 
That sinks down into the depths, beats up, slips down, 
Whose gonads are black pips of a glass gooseberry 
Which is a parasol that squeezes shut, then opens. 


In the perfectly round river, of correct.rhythm, . 

The jelly flower bumping its shaft in meditation 
The model of quiet Ztimig, the Master 
At last perfected to jolly and salt. 

Seaman of the perfect, rounded .gestures 

That cease on the gritty shore like sizzling h no f (racks, 


But within the sea arc the sea’s model of itself. 
Beating the rhythms, model of the rhythms. 


Look I the filmy round mother is in the sky. 

The sea's tree is blossoming with jelly-flowers 
Shedding their sexual powders , 

Bound water, healing water that slings, 
Mediisa-fish,model for the sky. 

The moon's changes, and the circular we (look city. 


Eccentricity 


r. 


A local yellow marmalade made with pollen. 

Our- neighbour steeps brass sheets upstream 
Charging the river with electricity, 

Holds himself responsible for the toton’s prosperity , 
Runs for mayor. The farmer's boy runs in 
Shaking and white, having seen oh the Green 
Two newly-dend souls of cricketers practising 
As stiff and white as if they had just been starched. 
Bearing n child here makes i/oii honorary Cornish, 
.Bui to whom do you apply for eccentricity ? 


JI. 


For example, here, is a mqn who wears a tume-colowed 
' Body-suit of tough, leather. fitted toirfr : V,.; 

Wbue mills and teeth and stvaggitig paunch -. 'l 
The warmth and texture of Pigs. Is not such 
A mini death ? Who could ever credit this 
Middfe-egc t If you ripped 
This false suit off would not life step out of it? 




Malvern Memorials 


I 


Loving Memory 


For 'J crcsa Slums 


The fosses where Caractucus fought Route 
blend with grey bracken and become n blur 
above the Swedish Nightingale's last home. 
Somehow my need for you makes me seek her. 


The Malverns darken as the dusk seeps in. 

The rowan berries' bright red glaze grows dull. _ 
The harvest moon's scraped silver and bruised tin 
is only one night off from being full. 


Death keeps all hours, hut graveyards close at nights. 

I hurry past the Malvern Hospital 

where a nurse goes round small wards and puts on lights 
and someone there’s last night begins to fall. 


“ The oldest rocks this earth can boast ”, these hills 
packed with extinction make me burn for you. 


I ask two women leaving with dead daffodils : 

Where’s Jenny Lind’s grave, please ? They both say Vt ho ? 


Looking Up 


For Philip, Terry, and Will Sharpe 
and the bicentenary of the birth ol 
Peter Mark Roger (1779-1869). 


All day till it grows dark I sit and stare 
over Herefordshire hills and into Wales. 
Reflections of red coals thrown on the air 
blossom to brightness as the daylight fails. 


An uncharred cherry /founts a May of flames. 

of fit 


Like chaffinches and robins tongues of fire 
flit toith the burden of Creation’s names 
but find no new apostles to inspire. 


Bar a farmhouse TV aerial nr two, 
the odd red bus, the red Post Office van, 
this must have beeii exactly Ro get's view,, 
good Dr Roger, the Thesaurus man. 


Roget died here, but 90 when he died 
of natural causes twice as old as me. 


Of his six synonyms for suicide 
I set my self alight with safe suttee. 


Tony Harrison 


From The Wave Hennets 




1 


7n the summer waves, bathers : child, water-winged ; 
boy with a snorkel, erect , stiff from his head ; 
swinbcapped grandmother, rubber-flowered ; blue-ringed 
* ■ t out of his depth ; standing father 

with ms eyes on. the distance ; with legs outspread, 
yielding to rise atid fall, smooth girl; and, rather 
far, the boldest , with^rms claiming spaed and space, 
or, on wallowing Ulp; {he most relaxed ; 
a fat woman in tight costume,. given grace 
urging and. urged.; tall young man walking in, taxed 
op tne surf and the shingle crashing; clocking. 

Ail are rising and falling, swaying , rocking. 


Ill 


One applies for eccentricity to the Brewery. 
i hints seen many tribal, ceremonious masks, the best 
A mask with moving parts : the face of q bird ; 

Twist a nttii : the snout of. a snake ; ; 

.jOpen turn more wood doors and we' face 
The mask of a imui-bttif, who is cattle - 
And rippling serpent, and bird 


• Wet from the Mg off at once, blowing his flutes 
WJfh bull-prcatli, bird-be dk, si take eyes. ' : 'S* 7 ; ; 


i ' 


t ' i; 


: ; 7 fifltuS a mash cimposed of, earthenware, or glass , ’ 
'■A great snout of a pig of a pint of foahling beer. 

. Take that <iw\)i an'd what have mu ? 

Nothin g at all perhaps, except tne iame agamfpUdle. 


*i • 




f- .. * *J .-T-ll . .Jj,.;- . . 


II 


As you're reading these lines, do you notice 
rhythm ? Its difficult really with your mind 

flit tflA HlUnHlIlO /if .. 


the 


i." . . witn your mu 

°J '2 wd *' eas V to miss the ■ 
S °u th f *°- V, 0M > 4p/l ' t V our attention 

■ *Hy4«J Wrw wig mth hal f °f what ‘* behind 
alt l Hat unu rfiftfi: mmn a , ;<• i ■ 


' "c* v * V s aemnt 

all that you read, even this very question ? 
Atid the hent ietvt maninv. i.i. 



catch 


wemseives . you can’t ca 

a * TSf 1 ih ? ugh * y° u must forgive : 

■fy ' “ 1 f.. r,ot bety different from how poll fine, 

. 77- Edmond Leo Wright 

hJieAnet H h . ' . : j ' . .. 


CUiftbutuHi., . 
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Letters from Elizabeth Bishop 

By Anne Stevenson 


Since her deutli in the auLumn of 
last year. Utizahetli Bishop has at 
latt received some of the honour 
she deserves. In 1962. however, 
when Donald Hull suggested that I 
divert mv admiration ot' her poetry 
into a little book for Twayne’s 
“ United States Authors Series , her 
poems hud been praised and 
ignored. Although America had 


Blushing fur that inappropriate 
“ professionalized ** (I hud read in 
John Ciardi's Mid-Century American 
Poets F.lizuheth's curt Uisniissal of 
talking “ ihc very life out of 


detect innuendo, ready always to 
sympathize, she was a proud woman 
to whom dignity and manners mat- 
tered. At the same lime, she was 
ready ut all times to give herself 
poetry ") 1 wrote hack to apologize over to imagination. Living as she 
urtd to thank Iter. Fiom embarrass- did, a self-exiled puritan, incarcer- 
meitt on my part and kindness on ated bv her own contradictory de- 
hers, a correspondence kindled be- sires fn an elegant house in the 
tween us which begun simply as uu midst of an undemocratic, unsettled. 


showered her with prizes, including exchange nf information (I asked terrifying, beautiful country I never 

the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry in her questions and sent her chapters forgetting the jungle > she was pre- 

1956, she was principally admired of the book as I progressed ; she cisely in the righr position to 


bv” a' circle of ai lists who’ were also answered ' my questions and com- 
ber friends: Mariunue Moore, mented intelligently on my chup- 

foblo Nerudn, Robert Lowell, Rr.n- ters), but which continued long afier 
dall Jarrell, Richard Wilbur. In the book was completed and puli- 
Eftalaiid, in ihe 1960s at least, the lished — uud became, at least to. me, 
only poet I knew who took her work ill o time chaotic with uncertainty, 
seiiously was the late G. S. Fraser, a touchstone of all that was cleans- 
If she is “discovered” now, and ing and right in poetry, and indeed 
taken up (as Edward Thomas was) in life. 

by a generation of poets young q- 0 mv sorrow, most of the letters 
enough to be her grandchildren, the Elizabeth Bishop wrote to me during 
irony will be a familiar one. the 1960s (all of them badly typed 

„ EI ?t l Jo B LmuS W °For V ff^STSSf 1 ! 

— » Du " de “ in 1974 - At " le 


lier art {some thought her arrogant) 
and self-effacing. Intolerant of pre- 
tension, unapproachable by the 
pompous, she was fond of amusing, 
unassuming people, and unsullied by 
literary Jealousy. She had spent 
much of her childhood in a tiny 
village in Nova Scotia, and like 
Wordsworth, or Edwin Muir, hnd 
lived so intensely during that period 
that adulthood scarcely diminished 
the force of the experience. (For 


advice of Philip Hobsbaum. to whom 
I had shown the letters, I had made 
xeroxes of the correspondence, and 
these xeroxes I still possess. Upon 
reading of Elizabeth’s death, I re- 
leased them from their envelope. 
They were so alive, still, that they 
all but trembled. 

Much that Elizabeth said in these 
letters was impromptu criticism — 
sharp comment on writing and the 
nature of art — of a kind that I do 


nit: iuivc uk inc iviivvi vi ^ , r . ■ 

perhaps ihe best story of childhood not believe ( she would otheiwiso 
ever written, look up “In The Vil- have committed to paper. Her 
lage" in her third collection of 
poems, Questions of Travel.) She 


viewed her life. I think, as a pur- 
suit— not of childhood, for her own 
was in many ways unnappy, but of 
a clarity and truth of experience 
which she glimpsed from time to 
time during her travels (or dreams) 
and out of which she dr ew her 
extraordinary poems. 


imagination was so intensely visual 
. — she was so pure an artist — that 
I think she felt ony logical explana- 
tion of what site wrote to be a cor- 
ruption of the thing itself. She 
had the clearest mind I have ever 
known. She was perfectly aware 
of what was right and wrong (for 
her) in poetry. Ruthlessly critical 
of herself — less so of other poets— 


baiuhcc imagination with observa- 
tion at the slow writing pace she 
found necessary for the cruAtiun of 
pdums. 

There is no "spill”. Dreams, 
works of art (some), glimpses of 
'the ahvays-niore-successful surreal- 
ism of everyday life, unexpected 
moments of empathy (is it?) cutch 
a peripheral vision of whatever 
it is one can never really see full- 
face but that seems enormously 
important. I can't believe wc are 
wholly irrational (and I do admire 
Darwin I). But reading Darwin, 
one admires the beautiful solid 
case being built up out of his 
endless heroic ohser nut'otis, 
almost unconscious or automatic 
— and then comes a sudden re- 
laxation, a forgetful phrase, and 
one feels the strangeness of his 
undertaking, secs the lonely 
young man. his eyes fixed oil 
facts and minute details, sinking 
or sliding giddily off into the un- 
known. what one seems to want 
in art, in experiencing it, is Hie 
same thing that is necessary for 
its creation, a self-forgetful, per- 
iectly useless concentration. (In 
fhis sense it is always “escapu” 
. don't you think ?) 

After rending that, could one 
really believe that there is a split 
between the scientist’s and the 
writer’s vision of things ? And how 
many puges of conventional criti- 
cism are usually required to say a 
quarter of what Elizabeth Bishop 



matter 


have the 
les nr essays, 
since tliu writer is not required to 


hud met at Harvard, to ask If she , e „ oeni 5 ov er » „„,u C , - — - — — 

thought I might write to Elizabeth m01 „hs sometimes yeurs, stitching prove a thesis, or demonstrate a 
Bishop in connection with my book. Qn d unstitching as Yeats had theory. Perhaps that is why I find 
I could find little in Widener Lib- n H„|cpH until she had sot the these letters from Elizabeth Bishop 


rary other than a cursory note in Saturaf’ 
Who’s Who. And apart from the natuial 


'ellous stories, * , consciously, so much truth ■ about 

published very 1 a , wa ^ s tl i^ r herself, and yet left so much to be 
ire wrote back some reallv popular songs , she « inferred ” — as Marianne Moore 


until "she had got the these letters From Elizabeth Bishop 
"flowing” effect she so full of truth. Only a supreme 
ffoatred artist could have written, utiself- 

poems and. the marvellous stories, 

Elizabeth Bishop had pu" " 

little. Marianne Moore r • . - - . 

in her inimitable fashion: wrote, early on in the coriespotid- 

Yes I think vou mivht write tn once, "not ‘art’ songs. One thing 

I Hkoverymudi in Brazil is the 

tBiii questions — ta answer or not popular music . . ..often supeib 
m she thinks best ... I hope sho spontaneous folk-inusic, and I wont 
Is not dying a alow death of v ® r y much to write a piece about 
inquiries concerning her life and them. 

work. . . . she now lives in • Which did not mean, of course, 

Brazil, as you probably know, that Elizabeth was in the smallest 
with .Lota Suaros. (You might way unsophisticated. An expert on 
enauire if she would tell you a contemporary art and architecture 
Jutle about her study — tliat I (she and Lota had designed their 
‘ "f a ^ d w “h interest [excitement] own house), she was an informed 
QJ. ,®r lectern ; carved Spanish I collector or paintings, a musician 
:«unk.) , , . Sho seems happy, who hnd studied the harpsichord, 
is very fond of animals— had a briefly, with Ralph Kirkpatrick — a 
toucan for a time ; is extremely person with the finest feeling for 
numane— has modo the little the beautiful and an equally fero- 
Negro baby (of their cook ?) seem clous instinct for detecting, the 
wry real to me. . . , Please par- phoney. The letters abound ill re- 
ferences to her enthusiasms. 

You are right about my admiring 
Klee very much — but as it hap- 
pens, “ Tne Monument ” was writ- 
ten more under the inf luence of a . 
set of Frottages by Max Ernst I 
used to own. I am passionately 
fond of painting ; in fact I’d much 
. rather, talk about . painting. itiuui 
' poetry, os a ' rule. I .am equally 
• fond of music — although . I’m 
rather ' behind with that, living 
in Brazil. Next, time round I’d 
like to be a painter— or ,a com-, 
poser — or a doctor — I seriously 
considered studying medicine for 
' several years and still wish I 
hed. .... 

And. in- a subsequent letter: 

You men Li op Ernst again. ' Oh 
dear— I wish I’d never mentioned 
him at all, because I think he's 
. usually ' a dreadful painter ... 

Klee. - I like, -of course, and 
• Schwitters (have one here that .. 
has to be . watched for termitps- 
end tplidfew constantly) .. . . Some 
Seurats, for example, one smallish 
quiet grey & blue one of Hon* 
flour, with posts, sticking, up out 


pul it. In ihe ub^ence of u Col- 
lected Letters, 1 hope Miss Bishop 
will, in .spirit, condone ilic piiming 
nf some random passages — which 
arc not, of course, .substitutes for 
any of the poems, hut which may 
help people to read the noems with 
a sense of her personality behind 
them. 

There isn’t any particular logic to 
when and where the poems were 
written. The first five in the book 
[/’oems, Houghton Mifflin, 1955 1 
were written in New York in 
193-1. 4 Large Bad Picture * ivas 
written later in Key West. 
(■Memory poems are ape to pup 
up froth Lime to time no mu tier 
where one happens to be,.J find 
— I mean childhood memory 
poenis.) ‘Man-Moth’ is another 
very early one, and * Country to 
City’, the Miracle sesiitia, 4 Love 
Lies Sleeping’, later New York 
ones, ufter niy first winter in 
Paris . . . , 4 Paris’ 7AM ’ I did write 
in Paris, 4 Quai D’Orlcans *, 
too, but the second stay there — 
in between comes 4 Florida ’ — and 
‘Cirque d’lliver’ was written dur- 
ing a later stay on Cape Cod. . . . 

‘ Varick Street’ I had a garret 
on King Street in N.Y. tor a 
gbod many years — the buildings 
are torn down now— and in warm 
weather it was very noisy. I use 
dream-material whenever I am 
lucky enough to have any and this 
particular poein is almost all 
dream— just re-arranged a bit — 
so was ‘Rain Towards Morning’ 
— and most of the 1st .stanza of 
'Anaphora ’. The last fow lines 
of the first stanza of 4 At the 
Fish houses ’ were also a donnSe, 
as James would say, in 'a 
droum . . . t do listen to the hi f i a 
lot. (‘Roosters’, I remember, I 
got rather stuck with, and a re- 
cording of Kirkpatrick — l took a 
few lessons with him long ago— of 
Scarlatti got me going in a parti- 
cular rhythm.) 

... I don’t much care for 
grand, Ml out efforts (in art) 
hut on the other hand, 1 some- 
time do. . . . I admire Robert 
Lowell’s hoe try very much and 
much of Lord Weary’s Castle 
couldn’t be more all out. . . ,. 
He and I have been very good 
. friends since 1946 . . . and Jarrell 
is another friond, although of 
course I rarely see Win. The 
Lowells were here visiting me 


real to me. . . . Please pa 
r half-answering you. One 
•nouid not know where to stop i£ 
’P"? c °hld help a friend— Eliza- 
heth or you. I default. Please 
, ignore me as much ns 

. , . i am glad you are 
the book (perhaps it can 
a J* ^ inured’). • . • ; 

of « letter to 
^ Elizabeth Bishop was al- 
tern fir j w !* wifc h her Spanish lec- 
caiiii„ 1 ?r her , toucan, I wrote 
wmiously to Petrdpolia. (But before 
twJf 1 * 11, r ?*:hed Brazil, a letter 
W®d on the, - thinnest of yellow 
-.MVc e c* arr ved "Watertown : Dear 
I 1 iiw 0 » 1 aK 080 ** "• & began. (Properly 
fiarftl ^ Stovenson, or, since I 
Cfl, L. t y l,ee B married, perhaps 
tefciLr^hough I don't: think “ Mq M 
Se In 1963.) In any 

T}*'. th «. ^tter . continued : . 1 * 

1 jaoentjy received a letter 

Mirtaiui» Moore in which 
: you would like some 

" t‘ T^ r a mafciop “bout; me for the 
fierier J'ptoliers Author 
. , - T cdn’t seem . to rranem- 



A Hank of Wool 


i.in. Elizabeth Bishop 
i 

" Hank ? ” T hear you say, 
all tact and masquerade. 

“ Sounds like a name for a cowboy.* 1 

But didn't you hold the wool — 
shop wool, ticketed bought wool—* 
until your shoulders ached ? 

I used to sit like a hermit 
with my two arms held out 
to stretch the hank between them. 


To unwind it, Elizabeth, i . 

come back in a cardigan; 

• knitted prey or brown 

so that ii<e can imagine 
the dick and flash of needles, 
see them like fireflies 

in our tranquil recollection 
\ of those supple mysteries , 
knit onq, drop one, slip one ... 

Hi i ' ■ . 

Then sdy goodbye to Maine, 

to shade-card tnap-colours ;\\- 

of blue ^nd green, 

to the doll’s afehan . 7 

’ in different coloured squares. . ’ 

pour graUdniother Who " knitted things' fw.soldiers 

taught you to do, with little sermons. 


rotes— 


' of the beach— at the Museum .of ; But Itesented this. 

Modern Arts in N-Y-— I’d give ■ So then'd would unravel tots of 

anything tp have .painted that i i. . } ; ■ 

Bearing in Anind that Elizabeth' . • ' ' '\nd I’o&nevcr knitted since:” . ,. -7 . 

usually, wrote- in- hasfe, 7 scarcely . “ - 0 . . TT 

T?. (Unless.?' profession- waiting to get one id pa Into type SCfllTlUS XXC&n&V 

means soffietmitg vary 1 before her miiid laptoa tDfdjsaest * 

tf.LgaiiThfi^Qf one^llifi Jtooq. OL her. letter a. IS - r y - — - - ■ - : ^ -- r ; - -- r rr- -- ^ — r 



last summer. I suppose that lie 
& f both like the SEA a lot, 
which sounds rather silly — hut 
we always seem to he going 
swimming together when wu 
meel I . . . Of course 1 read all 
Miss Moore's generation from 
about 1928 on and undoubtedly 
learned enormously from them. 

I think of Marianne; Cummings 
(we shared the siinic timid in NY 
tor several years.} Dr Williams, 
Crane, Frost, as’ Heroes. . . . 
Another friend who influenced 
ine — not with his books hut with 
bis character — was John Dewey, 
whom 1 knew well und was very 
fond of. He and Marianne arc 
the most truly “ democratic ” 
people I’ve known. ... He had 
almost the best manners I ever 
encountered, always' had time, 
took nil' interest in- everything— - 
no detail, no week or stone or, 
cat or old woman was unimpor- 
tant to him. 

Now if you have any more 
questions please let me know. 

I/i about three weeks I am going 
on a trip “ into the interior ” 
really, this time, and will be 
out nf touch with mail. ... I 
should add one thought — perhaps 

■ it is just because ( went to' 
Europe earlier than most of mVi 
“contemporary” poets . , . hue 1 

' it is odd how I often feel myself 
to be a late-lale Post World War t 
generation- member, rather than a 
member of the Post World War II 
generation. . . . But 1 also feel 
that Cal [Lowell] and I in very- 
different ways arc both descend-, 
ants from the Transcendentnlists 
— but you may not- agree- 
The above’ was written in March, 
1963. In January, 1964, I received 
a very long letter from which thp 
passage on Darwin abov'e was taken.' 
The letter is an exceptionally ricti 
one. T quote only a little from it. 

At fifteen 1 loved Whitman ; at 
sixteen someone gave me the book 
of Hopkins that had just been 
reissued. I never really liked 
Emily Dickinson much, except a 
fow nature poenis, until that com- 
plete edition came out a few years 
ago and I read it all more care- 
fully. I still hate-tfid Oh-the-pafn- 
of-jt-oll poems, but I admire many 
others, mostly phrases more than 
whole poems. I particularly ad- 
mire her having dared to do It 
all alone — a bit like Hopkins !u 
that (I have a poem about them, 
comparing them to two self-caged 
birds, but it is unfinished). . Tills 
is snobbery — hut I don’t like the 
huipourless Martha-Graham kind 
of parsqn who'does like Emily 
Dickinson. In fHCL I. think snob- 
bery governs a great dee] of my 
taste, have been very lucky ity 
having had . . . some witty friends 
— and T mean real wit, quickness 
wild fancies, remarks that make 
one cry with laughing . . 
Marianne ivas very funny — Cmtl- 
mings, too . . . Perhaps I need 
such people to cheer me up. They 
ura usually stoical, unsentimental, 
physically courageous. 

Pauline Hemingway . . . sent my 
first book to Ernest in Cuba. He 
wrote Tier he liked' it, and referj 

■ ring to ''•The' Fish'": "I wish 4 
knew as much abotit it as she 
does.” Allowing for exaggeration 
to please Ws ex-wlfe— that remark 
has really meant more to me than 
any praise in the qiiaterlies, I 

' knew that underneath Mr H and ' 

I were really 1 a lot alike. H said 
' horribly, that critics in N.Y, were 
Like “ angleworms in a bottle ”, 
Perhaps Gibbon put it better: "A 
cloud of critics, of compilers, of 
commentators, darkened tlie face 
of learning, and the decline of 
genius was soon followed by the 
corruption of taste ■>' 

■ ■ You mention Williams. I may 
have been Influenced by him. 
I've read him, of course, otid 
usually liked his flatter Impres- 
sionistic poems best,- not wheh 
he's trying to bd "profound- . ■ ♦ 
But that diffuseriess Js cxliaustiug 
(like Pound's). •• . ' This 'tony 
exact at all-*-- but I feel that hot]; 
he & POund, and their followers^. 
wauld>. bo vastly-' improved if ond 
could leatii on ft sense of “ system’’ 
In tlieip work somewhere. , . ! 

After an hour of W. 1 really 
want to go off and [ read Ho us mat) 

• or a' hymn by Cpwper. '. . . Wal- 
lace". Stevens wad more of an iu» l 
fluency-: I- think. - At college % 

- ‘knew- ‘ Hqivnoniumc ' almost by, 
heart. . But I got tired of him' 
and now ,fiqd him. romantic and 
... „ ibiifc^buL.vftrv jeh eqdng^ haggii?|ff 
^■Sn^spit^o* ‘ waited a orFaall 
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(very ruin.imlc) ho did have such 
u wonderful time with nil those 
words, tiiid found a superior \.«y 
of ii musing himself. 

. . . Been use of my «r«, sex, 
simaiicin, education I have writ- 
ten, so far, what 1 feel is u rat her 
“precious" kind of poetry, al- 
though l inn very nine it opposed 
n> the precious. One wishes iluinj^s 
were different, that one could 
begin nil over again. One almost 
envies those Russian poets a hit 
— who feel they are so important, 
and perhaps are. At least the 
party seems afraid of them, 
whereas l doubt that. nny Ameri- 
can poet (except pour wretched 
Pint ml j ever bothered our govern- 
ment much . . . one prnkibly 
shouldn't worry too nvuch about 
one's position, and certainly never 
about being " contemporary ”, 

My outlook is pessimistic. I 
think we aie still barbarians, 
barbarians who commit n hun- 
dred indecencies and cruellies 
every dav of our lives, as just 
possibly future ages may be able 
to see.’ But I think we should he 
gay in spite of it, sometimes even 
giddy — to make life endurable 
rmd to keep ourselves “ now, 
tender, quick”. 

I could go on and oil, quoting 
from these letters, but no nmtiuiu 
of spuce in u newspaper amid do 


justice tu them. The first letters 
were, perhaps, the most revealing, 
but us our curious friendship 
developed (we met only three or 
four limes, in une Cambridge or 
another) they became more relaxed 
and .i great deal more comical, In 
15 J 68 or I960, after the deuih of her 
friend r.uta tie Mucetio Soares, 
Elizabeth Hi shop left Brazil and re- 
turned to the United States, first to 
San Fi'ancisco ;»>d then to Boston. 
She was, l know, terribly unhappy, 
and I heard nothing front her. After 
she was established at Harvard, 
things Improved and she wrote me 
cheerfully, sending poems which 
later appeared in Geography III. 
Then, with the death ' of Robert 
l.o we 11 last year, life blackened. I 
knew I should have written to her 
then, but finally didn't. The news 
of her own death made me wish 
desperately that I had. X don't 
think she ever knew what a fine 
poet she was — for me, finer than 
l.uwc- 11 , though of course more 
limited. I'm sure she was unaware 
of how much she changed rhe life 
(and writing) of her first bio- 
grapher. The art of losing may not 
be hard t» master, but the loss of 
Elizabeth Rishop has deprived 
poetry of a great artist, and left all 
of its who loved her the poorer for 
knuwing that she is no longer 
enriching the world with her per- 
ceptions. 
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The invaders’ signature 


By James 
Grahani-CampbeH 

RICHARD N. BAII.KY : 

Viking Age Sculpture In Northern 
England 

288pp. Collins. £10.95 
0 00 216228 8 

Over the next few years a series 
of volumes will appear, under the 
general editorship of Rosemary 
Cramp, to form Hie British 
Academy's Corpus of the Pre- 
N or than Sculpture of England. The 

f iublicatlon of this complete catft- 
oguo will provide the subject with 
the firm footing that it requires, 
but meanwhile one of its main con- 
tributors, Richard Bailey, has pro- 
vided the general reader, with a 
most absorbing Introduction (the 
first in a new series of . archaeo- 
logical books, from Collins) to the 
Viking-age, sculpture of northern 


England. This area And period In 
the history of English sculpture are 
of particular interest not because of 


Hie quality of the carvings, for most 

• of them are : pretty poor (and were 
originally painted), but because the 
hundreds of surviving fragments 

, forth the most . important body of 
archaeological evidence for the rela- 
tionship between Anglo-Saxons and 
' Scandinavians, 

The Vikings who arrived in 
- 'Britain and Ireland in the ninth and 
iepth centuries were unfamiliar with 
scone sculptural but found them- 
selves in countries with long-es tab - 
Mriied traditions, of earring stone 
crosses and cross-slabs. The mate- 
rial presented in this book demon* 
r Orates how enthusiastically the 
Scandinavian settlers in northern 
England took up stone sculpture 
- pndi in divorcing it from its Anglian 
monastic context, gave it a vigorous 
new. lease of life. Much of their 
sculpture dlrew hdavily on thfe Ang- 
lian tradition, but Norse and Gaelo- 
Norsa. settlers entering from the 
, north- west introduced.- ideas I from 
Scotland,. If eland, and thp Isle of 
. ‘ , Man. It was their area of settle* 
; mem, from Cumbria to North York- 
shire, that saw the development 
in tno tenth -century of itho. one 
. entirely tu ? vt form of monument — 
llje hogback. [As their name sug- 
'pests, hogback* ere massive k topes 
with curved ridges, t|ut they ure 
nJsn bow, sided in. hiiitation of. Seen- 
' dinxviu/t. buildings of fbo period: 
some pvon Jiavp clear Indication's of 
shingles on their rqofs. Thoy iro a 
remarkable phenomenon, worthy of 
t mote .space llitiu.Dr Bailey has 

• ttlloived. them,, but then they form 
jltc Rpeciel subject of hi* Corpus 
crJJtvguc, J Hints Lnpg. 

■ Bailey Start* from first prin- 
ciple*. The up t tire of the evidence 
is established* its dating dis- 
cussed, its historical buckgrhond 
sketched in. ' Only thea tre we, in- 
vited to join liim it i a more detailed 
examination of a selection • of tiip 
late ninth to eleven tlkcehtnry enrv- 
• fc»g» produced: during tJW> period of 
tl»e-5cdndiiK)vi»n settle men t und its 
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ufternmth in nor them England. The 
problems are laid out clearly and 
the difficulties fucetl (" Chrono- 
logical vagueness is an occupa- 
tional disease of the student of 
Viking-agc sculpture ”), before the 
reader is initiured into the icono- 
graphic problems presented by 
much of the material. Here is 
Wuyland and his flying machine (in 
Leeds parish church), and Thor 
fishing for the world-serpent with 
an ox-ueHd for Ills bait (in Gosforth 
church, Cumbria). Such scenes 
drawn from Scandinavian myth- 
ology were Used alongside Christian 
scenes, of which the Crucifixion is 
the commonest, but there are others 
of grear Interest from the death 
of Isaiah (Winwick, Cheshire) to 
Doomsday (Llndistamo Priory 
Museum). The masBive cross that 
stands Intact in Gosforth church- 
yard. with Its complex mixture of 
motifs, provides Bailey with his 
basis for an exploration of the 
links and contrasts between Scandi- 
navian and Christian' theology And 
of the manner In which the tradi- 
tions of native Anglian and incoming 
Scandinavian were fused together. 
But Bailey does not omit to intro- 
duce a proper note of scepticism 
into, many of the identifications und 
interpretations that ha offers, so 
that the reader may decide for him- 
self when, speculation is becoming 
unwarranted. 

Regional groupings of the iculp- 
• tures are established from the 
shapes of the monuments and their 
ornamental motifs, and the results 
are used as a basis for historical 
inferences. We are warned of how 
sculpture has been misused by his- 
torians from time to time, but .are 
left in no doubt that, its potential 
as a sources ‘ of knowledge still 
remains to be properly tapped. Here 
we are shown the way ahead, , but 
modesty k has prevented the author 
from inking credit for the exciting 
now development that is outlined 
by him in g final chapter on “The 
Sculptor at Work 

. By means of superimposing rub- 
bingi, Bailey has recently dis- 
covered that most of his Viking-age 
sculptors made use of templates or 
, step ci Is to lay out th^fonrf of tho 
■ cross-heads. and .the pr if am Wit of- 
the shafts. Such tempi atbs. whieh 
may have been of metal, "wood or 
most probably lonther, must in some 
cases have carried a great dfrtl of 
detail, ensuring a minimum level of 
competence on the part of the sculp- 
tnr. Once it is established that the 
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“ Dia^/ti/ei* watching a Rehearsal" (above right), by Picasso, drawn in Rome in 1917 when Picatsi taj 
working in Home with Cocteau, Satie, und Massine on Parade, mid given bp him to Cliue Dell in Com, | 
in ISSS. This, together with the costume design by Pavel Tchelitchetv reproduced on the cover, «jj- 
Tchelitchew's “Portrait of Tilly Losch " (above left), is one of the lots in a sale of “ Bullet and Them j 
Material, including Costume and Dicor Designs, Bronzes, Portraits and /looks" at Sotheby's, New Beni :•] 
Street, London, on Thursday, March 13. Also included are many works by Leon Bakst, and others by Matin , : ■ 
Derain, Cocteau, and Ldger, and others. The catalogue gives a brief sketch of the career of Tilly LoscK] 
from whose collection (together with those of Leonid Massine and Ram Copal) many of the items in tht ah 
are derived: “born in Kieuiiu ot. the beginning of the century, she danced professionally from the ay if. 
six, first with the Vienna State Ballet, then in Salzburg under Mux Reinhardt, with whom she /iuJmuh; 
successes : notably in A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Miracle. /« the thirties her greatest (rite?* . 
urns her creation of the dancing Anna to Lotte Lenya's singing Annu in Bertholtl Brecht's The Seven DewL'j >. _ 
Sins. In London she performed with C. B. Cochrane and Noel Coward, in New York with Fred Aston j 
Her first husband was the financier and collector E dward J tunes who crealeil Les Bullets dc 1913. Lew j 
she married the Earl of Carnarvon. 'Her closest friends included the Sitwells, Cecil Deaton and Tcheliidue' l 


Disturbingly funny 


By Gamini Salgado 

NICHOLAS BROOKE : 
Horrid Laughter in 
Tragedy 

135pp. Open Books. £6.95. 
0 7291 0101 0 


— — - Jacobean tragedy. They include the 
'• laughter that generates chaos, tho 
brutal laughter of sadism rampant, 

and the atrldetu laughter in which 

— .-.-Hi- hysteria is a felt presence. Laughter 
and tears may appear to be oppo- 
Jacobcan rites and each to be physiologically 
homogeneous. Both Appearances 
ore deceptive and we need laiiguuge 
to interpret them and distinguish 
between thoir various kinds, often 
~ In life and always In drama. 


“ The point about tragedy ", Harold J h ® analysis of the six ploys 

Pinter once said, “ Is that it is no wh . lc . h l? Uo T s . , Js na0l ’ ,y 
longer /umiy. It is funny, and then s ab tie,, stlimiludng or pcr.suo.il vo or 
it becomes no longer funny.” . H e ?‘ Pr °f CS! » ,r Brooke sees 

Nicholas Brooke / would agree, hornd laughter” as an e.ssenilally 

■■ i . • ■ ■ ** • raanhami v.teu am ihnn. !■ 1 


though lie would probably want to 
stpnd the statement on its head. Ho 
is concerned with certain tragedies 
which are unfunny and funny to- 
gether. Specifically he examines six 
of the , best-known Jacobean trage- 
dies from the standpoint that cer- 
tain moments of eptnedy, grotesque 
and otherwise, which they contain 
are not _ the result of inaptitude, 
absent-mindedness or a reckless 
voracity. 

Professor Brooke begins: his In- 
quiry on a sound empirical basis, 
from his experiences both: as a uni- 


all three. Professor Brooke sees 
"horrid laughter” as an essentially 
Jacobean rather than an Ullzubcthun 
phenomenon, rhpugh Its origin is in 
the earlier phase — a lino running 
from Kyd, Marlowe und Mnrston, 
through Tourneur, Middleton uiul 
Webster and finally petering out 
with Ford's 'Tis Pity She's a Whore. 
He considers Shakespearean tnigudy, 
with the exception of Titus A,ndron- 
icus, to stand apart frnm this deve- 
lopment, not because comic or gro- 
tesque. ! effects' are absent (rout 
Shakespearean tragedy — Glouces- 

ter’s blihdlug hi Lear, the gravc- 


quuy on a sound empirical basis, diggers In Hamlet the Portw «»hp 

WtiAn^h 8n ^ £ 8 playgoer, of Shakespearean tragedy only the 
S&bd ? ,nR ! e tr M ic no » is struck whereas 


entitled "Jacobean Tragedy” stu- 
dents. accustomed to Aristotelian 


in the others the finol harmony is 
r r, 5 cot , ella !l a , ,ways ■ m ' lxed Wl-™* Place/ on 


.1 ' r.« * %a*|#aua eu 

the presence of laughter m the 
pluys. When he discussed the same 


burden in defining their nature and 
effect. I aiq not convinced that it Is 


mw 


dltfcrent sites it. becPutes possible 
to. build . nh a liicturq of the pro*, 
ducis at a local .workshop oi* itlner-’ 
'iiiit ndulptor aod to ostuhljsb- the 
con t em pur a n ei ( y of tdmplaie-li liked 
works. Bailey's research in this 
iiii) -it promising field is at aq early 
.RtHgc, bt,u its potential Is : already 
uppureitt. . . i ' 

• 1 Tlie hook, is Completed by a nse- 
fiil scries of mans, 0 . gazetteer of 
sites id visit, - ami a bibllngrupliy 'to" 
1 lead the reader 1 on tq take 1 up' the 
:$liidy ,rtf tHlejiCuiptuft for. himrclh 
.dr mod ns he wilr be. with this skilful 
• guide . to-, thq evldenfee,;- itV> nature 
Rod potentiHl. artd the roiitipveriies 
.that ■ MiFroiind aspect^ - of; |i$ [qler-: 
- preivtitm. •• ••• - 1 • >■ 


l iS& lee ‘ ™ u "comfortable, 

same templates havp ^een ujed at , He aoeTon tn armui Va* ‘1 «' * U ^ ep ® rtt ®d sliift» 

' thM occur 


on his iliiRHur's point affects. 
superbly ruaifonsivc to the 
and llnmiisiic impact of a seme I* . 
of hti'/nt-ds fur reader und dlw ! ; 
alike. ? 

Elsc-whcro doubts ■ 

argue thnt the scenes o&m 
CnstUn mid Grm lane * n . 1,1 'i 
Revenger's Tragedy " ure not in «-■ 
nrtiliuiry .sense funny n 1 all; 
the sharp |inrceptioiis they t '!rv| 
der have a positively witty j, 
seems uvcr-r.uluic and evttsl«i ,r *| ; 

I cannot rl'o that the Iwmw * 1 f. . 
our rcs|ion.sc to the funiow ** 1 : 
worm" speech depends ,n ® DJ, ?i • 
on laiighici', wild or nw^*l..‘. 
The discusKltm of The il* ; 
though good tai the vexed n u *Y.- : - 
of the main plot-sol) pl ot 
goes in for 100 much _ iioiy i* 1 "? j. • 
nnd do b'lurui'x nuexi lolling 01 * ki 
oml honour hardly proves W , r 
villain, glvnn the speech,^ k . 
actions of .such nccrculica .Wy ;.. f - 
senlutivbK of iht-se tittrlbuM* w ^ 1 }* . '. 
inniu story ns Alseincro. 

I wouid liave been 8 r e 3 l |v^P-' < , 
teres led ]u some elnhorat'M f.- 
casually made but fasdnaiM rj ^ . 
gostnon tliiit the vied but 
earlier tragedies, such us 
springs from "a radically jT- . : 
vahmlitNi of the human s' ; ; . 

art: It Is seen as small. ?;'• i 

at best nathetk,. ut ■ 

At the other cud, the acc ? u J( r k Ffli }••. 
the tradition ran ngrounawp k- . 
could profitably 'have na ubS 
Bcauiwmt ami Fletcher ■ 

absoiMecs: Do they, 
tragedies which eroptbo ® 11 “ ^ * 

later- seventeenth cent 'in g({ j^ >- . 

woke, represent a different, n&fi / 
or merely a coarse luog*”, nj^t 
ing of the one Professor • ■ 
charts so .well 7 ■ . 


i . • eaustus seems to count charts so, well ? 


retains much of the > r - and * ‘j.:, 

than lecture-room) f^Vb^htj 

hone the worse for tn®L , 1 

writes ns if he ^ £ ll J 

be understood, an.inipr^ a|e j ^ j,; 
means universal ly 
bonks bi this Held. L; 

ally, the informality ae|J “ r'-j 

as when death,' suffer* 8 . s»: ^.i 

cruelty, npbiliiv. etc. « 1 'J, 

extreme ejnofions _ f l i.i 

. BuLivif )... fSmA 

worth writing and f? H* exset . £ 

^■orih reading, doins ^^ fogj. /x 

patient justice to ? | f j 

nriog and to 

thcalricnl' incarnatihij 
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GEORGE WATSON 


“The dislodge me* nt of * evaluation ’ 
has boon effected with remarkably 
little fuss”, writes John Carey 
(Viewpoint, February 22) in a bold 
phrase which echoes a dismissal of 
Milton many years ago ; lie adds 
that almost nu one but me now 
believes in the objectivity of liter- 
ary judgments. Milton lias survived, 
and so 1 1 believe) will objectivity. 
It is literary subjectivism that needs 
to be dislodged, though it may tnke 
more th.m k little fuss to do it. 
Tlut is because, us Professor Carey 
rightly retnurks, it now largely pos- 
sesses the field. 

-Subjectivism is a • nonsense 
believed in by highly intelligent 
people. That is what is interesting 
about it. It is like believing in 
Stalin’s Russia, or monetarism, or 
structuralism, or nationalization as 
a road to social reform. One might 
almost siiv you would have to be 
intelligent to believe in anything so 
sillv. which would be about right, 
though some would prefer to sub- 
stitute "highly educated” for 
'• intelligent . We are now in an 
area which an American has sagely 
called Educated Incompetence (EL), 
meaning that nny ordinary person 
can sec that it is not so. I believe 
we should be more nervous about 
El than we are. If education trains 
people to deny the obvious and 
respect nothing but paradox, then 
its existence is grnvely at risk. It 
is being paid lor, after all, by 


T ; fur one we are seldom found academic mind may be to admit jectivism are far wider than the 
in labnrutoi-ics-. But if we were, this ; and there can even be a sense collupsc of our literary schools, 
won hi we never hear one scientist in which being able to give an They include, as Carey riglulv secs, 
suv tu another, “ The best thing to account, as in the cuse of gramnuiti- our sense of 011 c another as fellow 
do now in tli is experiment would cal rules, is evidence not of knuw- human beings. If value-judgments 
be. . . ", or " The most important ledge but nf relative ignorance. can only " toll iu about the people 


do now iu this experiment would 
be. . . ", or " The most important 
thing you have discovered is. . . ” ? I 


mi ug you nave discovered is. . . t 1 W e can now return to God. Any 
do not iindersiund how any Intel- omniscient being is likely to think 
lcctiml inquiry, lit or out of a Shakesneme «i great poet, but the 


Icctuul inquiry, 111 or out of_ a Shakespeare u great poet, but the 
laboratory, could be conducted with- terms in which He explained why 
out assert ions of this kind. They would be limited by the competence 
would not be mere conversational 0 f those lie was addressing. In tills 
decorations, what js more, but resoect God would be like nnv o flier 


value-judgments to lie morn than a 
matter of personality when they con- 
cern our hopes, our pockets and 
above all our lives. As they often 
do. And we can ail see thnt, it' 
we were to withhold credence From 
them always and ns a matter of 
principle, we won Id imr jusi crash 
planes and ruin the economy, but 
devalue all. sense of friendship and 
professional respect as well. Others 
ctm be eight, on occasion — r miner 
than we. To dismiss that possibility 
out of hand is tn stop listening, in 
the sense of the word which mutters 
most: to stop attending to what is 
being said. We arc so accustomed to 
being warned against bii uncritical 


human beings if vnlue-judgmcnts «nse of the wm^d'w SiK 
can only tell us about du people m0S | ; to stop attending to what is 
making the judgments , he con- being said. We are so accustomed to 
eludes, then the rot winch starts being warned against bii uncritical 
with that dogma could not easily acceptance of intellectual autho- 


tiecnriiiions, mint js more, out respect God would be like nny other 
csseiHinl to the act of discovery, critic. An explanatory act depends 
And they are value-judgments. on a competence thnt is shared, nr 

Again, v .2 are often assured by is at least sli 01 -cable, boLween tea- 
men of letters that scientists' move chcr and learner. The most obvious 
from one certain proposition to limitation here is a given language, 
another. Carey, like Lawrence, since even English is a limited 
thinks the hope of making criticism vehicle. (Think how little it can tell 
more scientific "misconceived from you about the taste of asparagus.) 
the start". But he uses " scientific " Another limitation is the range of 
as a synonym for truth, which U is comparison. To call Shakespeare 
not. Many scientific assertions are the greutest of English poets, for 
untrue. Whenever two scientists dis- example, is to claim a knowledge of 
agree, which is often, at least one of his competitors. It does not seem 


stop with the study of literature. 
“ Tuat’s but a trifle here. ...” 

Imagine, if you can, n world in 
which judgments of value were 
never regarded us performing any 
other function thun that of inforni- 


clicr and learner. The most obvious ing about those who moke them. The 


limitation here to a given language, 
since even English is a limited 
vehicle. (Think how little it can tell 


scientist, then, advised by his col- 
league about the best experimental 
step to take, would regard that ad- 


rity that we are in danger of for- 
getting that it can, after all, exist. 
The choice is not between critical 
rejection and mere subservience, 
Critical acceptance is a possibility 
too. We can believe wlint others 
say because whut uthers say is true. 

It is the saddest of all truths 
about subjectivism that it unmasks 
a depth of despair about the signifi- 


vehicle. (Think Row little it can tell ^Xtoely „ 'evidence «Sof MtoZbKXm 

von n limit the taste nf ^suaraeus.) y' te exclusively as evidence hdoue . ... : r,. 


people who can see what is obvious 
und sometimes nothing but that, 
..and who will entertain paradoxes 
only after a good dinner) if at ail. 
Sobering to reflect how parasitic 
any educational system must be on 
the readiness of a free people to 
pay for it. 

I cannot be sure who is meant 
when Carey tells us that the dis- 
todgenient of evaluation is recent, 
and that ten or twenty years ago 
literary judgments were widely 
held to be right or wrong. If he 
means the last phase of the critical 
school oi ,T. S. Eliot, D. H. 
Lawrence and I. A. Richards that 
we were both brought up in, then 
I am unconvinced. . Eliot spoke of 
the common pursuit of true judg- 
ment. to be sure, and his disciple 
Leavfs used the phrase for the title 
of n book. But the school of Eliot 
commonly made that pursuit sound 
unonding — or ending only at " some 
tmql Judgment Day” as Eliot put 
it m 1931, — and insisted that value 
, . nie^nt nothing unless experienced 
a highly perpona). , act and 
absorbed into the last chromosome- 
o» ones being. Lawrenca was 
openly Subjectivist. M The touch- 
stone is emotion, not reason ", he 
declared in 3927, in his essay on 
. Galsworthy; “We judge a work of 
■ 5 , P- v lls effect on our sincere and 
vital emotion, and nothing elso". 
aW about style mid form he 
t 1 .I • : critical twiddle-twaddle 

' hill trut ,. to that anyone who 
literary judgments, to be' 
0S I' do, hag always 
• , 1,1 , an atmosphere where 

■ 5 JL!" ew , is rare 10 tlie point of 
thn iu R ■ 1 u Br .? ve dan 6 er of being 
ThJc ■ 1 ,m b®cile or, at best, ironic. 

“ ,,ot Just a fact of the past 
' Iona t,V ^ ears ,,' .‘f has been so for as 
'AnJj a ‘Lv. living person can recall. 

« p"jf. ri facts more than, literature; 

> ,s free. '-but facts arc 

•* Pi Scott announced in, 
’ : Tho5r^T v8re ' “PpareiUly, that 
' miU«- 4chs f “ , ° eflJKWiW dr .simply * 
" Qrid many, oplrilohs of 

n „ !?■ both agreed and certain. The 
•“to that fttciji are what men 
df/fv* judgments where they 

a, (,° r ’J s . ?° widespread an illusion 
whi?. b ?.; n ? a r.jy universal In places 
•; in,*?, literature is . studied and 
W 8 ht, and far beyond, them. . 

1 » should [disagree about 

thlnu . to no , 1 reason for - 

au"^ n A, thant s «bjectlve, sitlce they 
-ok M? e 5 ea ■ such highly 

uorfuv)? -queshons as the exact, 
co ^^ t |. 0 . ,l | 9f : India or ttys physical 
S2jg | t , «9-,« a distant star! A 
K? - ,u e lfiment .in tills debate 
' a n science offers' 

■ * n .u“, e ‘ °f objective intellectual 

' v h*ch the arts cannot 
«^ sp ^ ll , ®» : "'Crftidsm cap never' 


them is asserting something which to me godlike, in the arrogant sense, 
is untrue. Such untruths, what is for an experienced critic to claim 
more, have often been believed by to know more about literature than 
scientists for decades and even other people, any more than fur a 
centuries. If literary critics disagree botanist to claim to know more 
among themselves and ninke mis- about plants. He had better, 
takes.'iis thev assuredly do, they are j s commonplace, though unfor- 

behaving all the more like seten- lunate, for debates about evaluation 
tisu tor that. Perhaps, by the. way, t 0 descend rapldlv into parley about 
it is regret table that English distill- criteria: “the difficulty of isolating 
guishes itselt from other great Earn- ftny ^nicular aspect of literature 
pcan languages in reserving the which might serve as a criterion of 
word "science , at leust in recent value tls Caiey puts it. I wonder 
usage, to the study at physical- why we should seek tn isolate any- 
nature. It once meant knowledge. thin „ of thc sort . A cr [ tcn - DII here 
And knowledge advances by getting p^stnmiblv means a stateable 
things wrong as well as right. demand nude upon literal* v excel- 

*' Supposing we were to ask some- leuce; if it were^nstateable, then 
orte . . . what it is that mokes thc it would he nn objection to suy that 


his colleague and in no way infor- Bone. The ex^peri men taL scientist is 
motive about rhe experiment itself. n . 0£ fl subjechusr when he believes 
A Prime Minister, faced with a draft & f her , s w ‘t‘ us ?’ and t l,lld „ Qn ’ 

budget, would see it entirely as in- w . hat h * has fou . ntl '■ . or . the , In- 
dicative of thc character of the S? n Ji v “, “If .ii* baji^s his 
Chancellnr of lIic Exchequer and °' wn a T d orhers. Tlie ctittc of litera- 
his advisers ; and a pilot, Lold how dec Lores agatnsi the pb jec - 

best to land «i London Airport and d t eC ^T 


rightly sensing this to be 11 value- 
judgment, would devote his mind 
entirely tu xpe at faring about thc In- 
terior life of air -controllers ut 
Heathrow. 


ngainst much more than that. Noth- 
ing, be must be und et stood 10 add, 
hangs upon wlint I do, mid the 
world or knowledge would be the 


■wthrAw “ “ same without me. 

tow. A ‘value- judgment, in. itself : and 

Tlie truth is that we can all see a true one. 


% 


"Supposing we were to ask some- leuce; if it werc^nstateable, then 
orte . . . what it is that makes thc it would he nn objection to suy that 
correct response correct", Carey one could not state it. I should be 
asks, and he concludes unhesitat- disposed to say that the literary cri- 


inglv that the only adequate reply tenon is unstuteuhlc, were it not 
could be that the correct response that I find it hord to believe that 
was God’s.’ I can think of other re- it Is there to he stated. It is not 
plies, more plausiblo to theist and that we are failing, through our own 


atheist alike. But I am more vividlj 
struck by an assumption .whlcf 


obtuseness or the limits of language, 
to say what it is. It is rather that 


underlines the challenge than by there is no “It” to be said. 


the challenge itself : that we can 
only he said to know tlie answer to 
a question if we can answer it. That 
is an assumption highly characteris- 


What sufficient grounds, after all, 
have we ever been offered w sup- 
pose that judgments invariably 
require criteria ? I am well aware 


.9 wi ms,, , require criteria t 1 am wen aware 

tic of academics; and doubtless it. fJ , at the assump[ i on that they do 
needs to be, since they could give ls wldel made in aca deme, and not 
no marks to a student who answered , |„ school* of literature. But 

teJraru? sss wr'ns u >. . =. 


sSs 'Z vx 

But it might, after all, be both wcre t o suggest that he cannot do so 
tiue and sufficient as an answer, until he has produced his gastrono- 


otttsitlc an exam-room. Yon do not mic criteria, he would know that 
hnva to be able to enunciate the y 0U were talking bosh. And he 
laws of physical motion in order to would be right. The crucial distinc- 
ride n bike, nnd thinking too pie- t [ 0 n between knowing what some- 
cisely about them might even make thing is, on the one hand, and 
you fall off. The taste of fresh- being uble to give an Recount of 
• picked aipuragus is not one l can 0I] r hc other, is nowhere dearer 
adequately doscribe, though it to f |,aii Ut mutters which cuncern the 
one I cun recommend, and not only da jj v business of living, loving, 
to myitolf^ I am able to produco tfl . stil)g Bl ,d qunfflng. No man ever 
tlie granimntical rules which r 0 f lised n second glass of wine. 


finvor n one or two foreign languages Slll . c | v because he could not account 
bettor, than I can those, which f . t f le wine « s excellence in words, 
govern English— not becuuse l , fftl ; i- l .. r . rv > 

know English less well, but becuuse Tn a wintry season fm l ‘ ie ‘ ^ 
I know It so well that l do not have education, we shall need to keep 
to.be able to produce its rules. In fault in the knowledge which 0 y 
other- words, there is a diffe/:ence Htorature a din Bive, and no less 
between knowing 1 something and our capacity, to explain tnat kiio • 
.being able to give an' account of It, ledge or point to what cannot oe 
understandably reluctant 'as the explained. But the djmgeis of suo- 


our capncuy iw - — -■ 

ledge or point to what cannot be 
explained. But the dpngerg of sub- 


compare 


not inn thn , af H ea i atJd cer f &i,t - The — — rr ~?=rr=" - == = = Mr Cava Horn offers a good many 

“J S are what men OLEN CAVALIER 0 ; comparisons of this sort. Theopen- 

difiw ^ where they . R di f E M FoPSter illg of Where Angels Fear to Tread 

as£’J?° widespread an illusion a licaaing ot.u. wi. lovsicr , recalls “the enthralling first sen- 

universal in places WPP. Macmillan.^ 10 ' tence of Jane Eyre", and it's initial 

; ' i* .ftudtotf and 0 33> 23755 2__ . _ Henry 

wgne, and far beyond them. . — " ’■" " l 11 '■■■—— James’s The Ambassadors , pub- 

ihep , should 'disagree about on ® hard fact remain?. They Yished two. years [before Forster s 

•JjJWf*;,. .valued , is ho ^reason for d,d ‘to 8 le ot a personal appeal- The nove l. More extended comparisons 
tmnktog them subjective since thev •- woman- who. had died aid say to n iay strike tlm reader as more re- 
®{ S P degree - abqut such highly - them, ' "Do this ■ and-^ :. they warding: 9110 between Forsters 9t 
'objective duesHons as tbs exact . * answered, We will not*. * Deo data ana Norman Douglass St 
-India or physical "The whole, chapter” Glen Cava- ; Dodekanus in South Wlndi another 
“mpeiftiou’-df a dis tarn star. A Hero renWks ' of this celebrated 1 between the state ef w. MJJ 
Ptouiiueiu ' element in Stodebate place la' Howards End, « compares church after a testa *nd the great 
I s a, J ossumption that scltiice offers' mterestirtgly with the second one celebration of ponnlc.- mns In am . 

. nlodel of objective intellectual of Sense anti Sensibility, most third part of A Rnssiifee to /ndta. - 

.J^vouc to ffich Jhe Mtfceonot Forsieria.. of Jane Austen’s But the 

P® P« to . asplfe ." 1 Crkldsmcct*. never 1 novels.” Moreover, the . Schlegel Hero s- book 15 to examtao tlmlt 
^ • Science ”, a^ L^n« put U 'Sisters [offer much 'the s*nd con- ; nNM "“ijffi 

-'feas^ jsi. js?- ' ■ 

oaBmjnt, rttogetHer '-, Ijbok will. »pp«r ,to ijBtnum* th>.. « "mtriS o«‘ : *■ 


Avhlrii ["-tHs extravagant 
• ' ' 2S-: -J' & . more - 1 often 

8c & 1 ^ it hin_i4he ants'than by 

* WiSSh-%1 “Science 

1 - U . v 0 ius va n fed rtrf ” 


Economic Modelling 

Edited by PAUL ORMEROD 

The edited papers from a conference In July 1978 of British and 
Amercan economic modellers. The focus is on Ihe nature of 
economic models, model building and the differences between 
different models. Ills about the models and not policies as such. 

cased £21.00 net 

Economics of Consumer Protection 

Edited by DAVID MORRIS' - . ■ 

A critical assessment of cbnsumer protection In the UK from an 
economic point of vjew considering where the consumer’s 
economic Interests lie. 

cased £10.50 net paper £5,95 net 

The Economics of David Ricardo • 

SAMUEL HOLLANDER. 

Following from his highly acclaimed study of f\d*n\ Smith, 

Hollander traces the course of economic theory between Smith, 
and Ricardo and provides an exhaustive textual and theoretical . ■ . 
analysis of Ricardo himself. . . meticulously detalled ( 
enormously learned (and) sharp In lls penetration 
The Econon i/s( cased £19.50 

Overseas Doctors in the National j 

Health Service ! 

DAVID J. SMITH 

Prom a national survey of doctors the study shows to what extent - 
overseas doctors obtain the qualifications and experiences roc - 1 
which they came to Britain and how rapid their prpgreBs Is , \ ■ 
compared to British doctors, . 

Policy Studies Institute . cased £12.00 net 

Solicitors and the Wkter Community 

, DAVID PODMORE ■ v [ . 

A close look at the exlra -professional activities of English 
'solicitors in the West Midlands which Investigates the relationship 
between their participation In community affaire, politics, and 
aspects of their practices, < 

Publication Date: J7lh March 1980 . cased£12.00net 

The Good City 

A study of Urban Development and Policy 
in Britain 

DAVID DONNISON find PAIJL SOTO 

' Much has been .written about the problems of the Inner city and its 
' suburbs. But can these problems be solved by urban policies? If 
so, what would the 'good 1 city be like? And could we create more ( 
cities of this kind? This book considers the policy- Implications of 
different pattern^ of urban development in [Br(ta1n. 

[Publication Date: 31st March - 

• cased £12.5.6 net 'paper £4.95 net .[ 

® - Heinemann Educational Books 

•22 Bedford Square, London WC IB 3HH. • 1 n . - 
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CHATTO & YVINDUS 

Dirk Bogarde 

A Gentle Occupation 
His first novel 
0 701 1 2505 5 3G8pp 
20 March £5.95 

Henrik Tikkanen 

Snobs* Island 

0 7(111 2265 X- 144 pp 
27 Marcii £4.95 

Bernard Malamud 

A New Life 

0 7011 2455 5 37Gpp 
10 April £G.95 

Idiots First 

0 7011 2454 7 224pp 
10 April £6.50 

V. S. Pritchett 

The Tale Bearers 

Essays on English, American 
ami Other Writers 
0 7011 2435 0 224 pp 
10 April £6.50 

Julius Caesar 

The Battle for Gaul 

Translated by Anne and 
Peter Wiseman 
0 7011 2504 7 208 pp 
10 April £7.95 

The Englishwomen’s 
Garden 

Edited by Alvllde Lees- 
Milne and Rosemary Verey 
Foreword by Dr Roy Strong 
Over 200 colour photographs' 
0 7011 2395 8 IGOpp 
13 March £9.95 

Bird, Beast 
and Flower 

With watercolours by Marie 
Angel and verse chosen by 
Ian Parsons 

Full colour plates 
0 7011 2411 3 64pp 
• 27* March £4.95 

Norman MacCaig 

The Equal Ski^s 

PLP 0 701 1‘ 2491-1 ,64pp ■ 
27 March £375 

Leslie Norris 

: Water Voices 

PLP 0 7011 2518 7 ‘ 48pp 
27 March E3.5fa 

ML I. Finley and 
H. W. Pleket . : ‘ 

The Olympic Games : 
The First Thousand 
Years 

Illustrated with colour and 
monochrome plates, maps 
and diagrams 
. 0 70li 2i^7 ibofti : ■ 

■ Already published' E 7 iS 0 v 

John Bowlby 

Loss : Sadness and 
; Depression 

Volume Ill of 1 Attachment 
and Loss 

1 PAL Mo 109 v ; , 
•0 7012 0350 1 /.488pp . -: 

-• 13 March ' ^i2;bp ; ; 

. f ■. Virginia Woolf ' 

:• Voiume.ill 192&lb3Q :: 
Edited 1 by. ’AnnoAOlivler • 

\.,j • . lien;, ;• // •• 

/ j5;7b$2- Mfr 4 .40O^:N‘ V 
23 jMarf h ; s-CIOSO ;V. 


commentary 


commentary 


The resistible riddle of Ezra Fricker 


A reversal of lost time 


By John Sutherland 


The Loud Boy’s Life 
Warehouse 


lunatic asylum fair, which he chose Savages lock themsilvrs in .'ini 
to open on this most important day will not let Fricker out l 1 re 
of his life, throwing darts at a stall kidnapping you for l.nglaiul ). 
and missing the ace every time. The party calm! deciding on the 
* ■■ ill.” .. ... .ill. nr .claim, it. leadersli ip _ are _ ... w»«y. 


C.ills '* moral esli.i list inn”, to « . 

Loud Hun's Life expresses aipfe! Rv fan ReVie 

a is lilts. i-.ui>r.iii(i, it wmiM JTf: iW ia 

inn teed ii» lie imised even hr 

l.iu.lesr ilici.il., r (and perhapf £ A Waste of . T im? 

ilic-Miitr In m self is rutlier ifci. » Glasgow Citizens 

fllllllTI-V I'fll ( I'll nil 1. 1.;.. • ,, . n — — — — 


temporal dimensions of Marcel’s (all the other sections of the stage theme of the artist as the drawing- 
life. being occupied) in conversation with room performer for an exeruciat- 

The backcloth, hoce.er, is olso ™im. end, 


- £^1 a Tfift.' ,a iSZ i„. of he Following .mother repetitive pa,. 

Howard Barker-, The Loud Bog’s Se™ ges “l!li a® picnic on ^tse^mv a'lf 1 K'lta^im.. »■” 
1 .it o An (- iied nt iihe Warehouse to rv-oaniuirh Part Hill pothered to ‘P* . piny dll cull.ipSL min l( 1 ill _i_ 


cmmtry rot ten with hisioty j, ~~ ture of Odette as turn-of-rhe-ceuuiry this are strong 

ii mlrr fnr the Iasi time. L ... h a we I! established liorisontale / odalisque for the 

On i lie nigh, mid in the .W,. E fat Ion as an original designer second, and an Elsiir seascape for 

Harker'.s piny f.iiis, He lias ?i, t lt hia set for this version of the third. Against this stands oft- 
port with his umlionce, who Proust's A fa recherche du temps centre, a small oblong painting 

ably don't know what he'j SiK S (A Waste of Time-dialogue hanging like an ornamental fire 

nbiiut and don't nmcli likehisK^f Robert David MacDonald) has screen, on a in easel, so t at 
It was ominous when the ossnlmliie simplicity and obviousness of u immediate is not 011 I 3 

sneccli cimtaiiiini! ih>. irit,o«r kliiiiant rnuceotion executed with of worlds within worlds but also 0 


the disadvantages are inescapable, in including Albcrtlne in a sleazy 
Not only does Steven Dari ne II, play- broihel line-up in the central act. 


5|S°K* zSSSm a ml easel so that the Not ^ly does Steven Dartnell, play- broihel line-ut 

ess of u immediate iiiiellieence is not only jjjjjjjf*!* £'S lo'lhe au(H- . 11 ,his . 
ed with of worlds within worlds but also of i™ lu ^ an unavoidable resent- t ie huge . 


Oxford 

University Press 

The Irish Journals 
of Elizabeth Smith 
1840-1850 

David Thomson 
with Myra McGusty 

Thfe selection from the journals 
of Elizabeth Smith of Baltlboys, 
County Wicklow, provides a 
graphic account of the effects of 
ihe Great Famine on the people 
of the country. From her vivid 
dally record can be derived 
insights into the economy, the 
lives of peasants and gentry, and 


S a L aC tL J rSi?g Ihe^lectsofQovemment 


biy'-V who,; rise Is' less resisted to fuck n.e?”i with passionate SSj'",. X s01 V nSS~« i" 'singh ‘S Srt ‘a "huie ' gilded picture- and of the “TSiS 

than inhibited by his own idolatry lamentation for - my pe ople- burn- ^'" '^f .he fdr'e are upset when no li«clin.iB., s such ns : *' He’s a Bi&j'frarne lws been constructed ; a few con st t0 hold 

of the British constitution. Passed in* down there". The bloated cap- "£L hoiiecaficomes^mi Hi? Jin n,an “ i "I know, I've vtiLfo feet behind there is another, set movement w.thin stillness. 

over by the cabal which determines jtalist throwing the party proposes [Sf h The finer" in St P nil's is o« his knickers”, fell 2 slightly off-centre., and behind that The action of the play rmm 
the new Tory leadership in 1980 “ a toast to the death of England ». JSScrattd by iS ^ niJmnlly ncurns- fiut. Wit horn audience r P SS aSher, also slightly off-centre. Proust'schosen 

(the woman Prime Minister must The civil servant discloses a ministry- {g*Jf 1 y wS2L [hrowiii a licr second act ran five mi rntwhS- Finally a fourth frame, centred [this or sometimes Jeiks ■ hac^a.ds from 

go), Fricker declines to use the husband’s ashes on die cathedral ihnu scheduled in the program, [lime, completes the and onnanrt in thp immediate foreerouild 


es . and "trad 5 : ease. 


executed with oC worlds i within wori^m.tms^^ — bear ' an unavoidab i e resem . legldjatlon. The journals are a . 

the proscenium constantly ts ^borate blanCe tD Prufrock_ descending a ^ p^L«'q ,-nnSniion develoo. As malor primary source for a 


golden picture- and 


of Prpwse’s conception develop. As major primary source for a 


turn 01 mis pronuHiun i-wuri further depth 
much accent on voluntary _ v ji m 


Volume 3 


lie's constituiioiirtl u . 

In hh opening scene closely reiui 


in on die scene and Fricker declares 
“ I feel chosen to lead my race ", 


Flicker. r ‘ England ", they tell him, identification, Fricker is a ctm- 
“ is a horse without a rider One noisseur of Greek poetry). Powell/ 
industrial savage laments "I an Fricker is an enigma : a loud boy 
the last Englishman in thermos who declines to be loud outside 
Hiisks “ who won the war?" asks Parliament, a potential dictator who 
a legal savage; a literary savage has no interest in street power, 
complains that he cannot get Ins Whether Fricker is a Churchill or a 
novels published. Funds are col- Hitler manqv# is left- unclear, 
lected, the plot is opened to a man Throughout, Barker generates and 
of destiny. But Fricker, though ha elaborates a sustained sense of in- 
has a messianic sense of race and comprehension at the political 
personal destiny, must catch the monster, the man who could be 


dun tnentre-going public. Butiieura' 

' .. ponsible for the damaging tlmi^ 

. The riddling and baffling quality 0 f his plnv wl/ere polit^al identiu 
of Barker's work has an honourable are concerned. One would rcT r 
origin in t!ie dramatist’s personul to be very iniiocent, or an Amelia , 
confusions. “Is it possible he tourist, not to realize that' Bads , 
asks, “to be English, fully coil- has Enoch Powell in view. Yaf- 
scious and sane ? Is it possible to although Fricker is given to Ann)' 
carry so many contradictions in about "Beware the alien wil^ri: 

npfl/l flnrl V At rAtnin a cphgo popo and InimSirk'niSnM arm iMd 


Whether Fricker is a Churchill or a ,e ^F a coherent Marxist view- ploying that particular card? ft 

Hitler manqvi is left undear. POinti" But iiicoherent ns his politics final impression of the play 11 1 

i arfl It nr lr ai> Haag Kipa an nuArrizHmr norokiU than M ft 


s and are. Barker does ftove an overriding of left-wing assault ihsn pljni f: 
of in- obsession: the ikdme. which he ently pulled punches. 


number forty-seven bus. He will king but who, out of decency, eccen- ' ' if .' 

have nothing to do with treason, tricity or sheer idiocy, will not be. Uaviiiioiiln aa^vm am / vlU n ^ [ 

Having waited for the co nsiitutionai The working classes want Fricker, A cJl llliSll 1 2 iF COSItlOOOllt SlUSlU i ^ 

S rocess to appoint him, he is out- tlle Queen wants Fricker, even the 
iqnked by party hades. He la, driven . lunatics at the asylum want Fricker. ■ i/j . 

into the poliDcal wilderness, and a But like Mr Goobdle’s god: Fricker I . ■ Tr 1 \ ... .. liberal art, India ling Nature#! , 


safe nonentity gains the premier* neglects to come. 

SSrrSl. h ' s ^ ot .Rather than "explain - his central 

mado clear, he- will crumple in the . character. Barker chooses to weave 


wlkLiSlL *L st suggestive images around him. The Golden Age of Spnnish Art 

SSipWfffi 'University 


Art Cadillac 

Bx Rosemary Dinnage 

Fathers of Pop 
Arts Council 


There is a scene in Alison Lurie’s 


ulaty behind ns“ says Richard 
Hamilton. These images were the 


Fricker .1 ■ . L ■ - *" ■ _ * . » ) ' ^Mberal art, India ling Natutej ; 

, Kntra] By Nigd Glendirining ' ' ' . 

o weave rhe alcabala tux on their pfl***/' 

4 rt.“S S*. 0 *?*" ,**' ° f ? l ’" nlSh A “ Carducho la a useful reining ; i 

IrHpr of Nottingham University |>ho cosinopoliuin nature 

er n Golden Age Spain. His elder b^.j* 

The i Art : Gallery of the University of : planish ^ ot^Kl^Wen? » 

S“ a , V Work in tlio peninsula ut-Fm 

iSMSSSt B I ^ b Y u f */ ,?h ucclesiHSljcnl, anjjjg 

standdi ds the selection of puimings locrfttflc natVomiue. The tuner Wfc- 
, • ■ and drawings entitled ’• The Golden E cdhf which 

Richard A .8 e ot s .?. an f. h Art” which- is on sJfanWi-bni'n urtlsts worldnggjBi 
ere the view .« until Mai ch 29, is rather oLrid,* ubnir niulve couainril*^ 


ones they grfew up among, that tliey exceptional.^ Pnst owners speak well 
discovered all around diem; they * or the quality of those works. The 
took a pride in the fact that they small, pahel of “The Disrobing of 
hadn’t been educated into looking Christ” by El GreCo once. belonged 
straight through them. Down with. f P Dolntroix ; Baron VI van t Denon. 


outside uli air native couajw 
iUusiinitud in tlio N-uiliag*#’S^ 


value judgments, was the cry. Fine the Director of the Mus<5e Narolton, jlgS ro^tcJ cd «iiinl«nMOS} 
art and pop art on a continuum, had one of the mythological draw- E diow mid s5 uro 
not m opposihon. “ We wanted to mgs by Ribera in -his private collec- ■ U 'iLufI. “. nmi dn# 


ReniPeapfg, set in a sore of genteel n^'n.^PPOsihon " We wanted to ^gs by. Ribera in his private collec- ' ^ riii.ms onil dfatfg 

holiday camp for artists, In which a take tilings seriously that had alw H ys ^on j .Sir Edwin J. Poymer, n TJiCse Inst wni-ki 8 Uv Ribera]™ 
sensitive lady writer mates - to hs€n patronized before.” • .. Victorian anise who bed on eyo and J ? tnvitlogLl motif J 

brutally good effect with a rough- . 1 . ‘ ■ “brush for elegant curves and ijeat Sminrl^Vn.-imro Effect iv A ^ 

neck Ease Side pointer whose studio ■ Hollywood came mto it, Holly- ^cHnes once possessed the dcsir- SSJ.r ^voTlaMe In BwW* 
is piled with corrugated iron, coko °f its heroic ; *We S Sleeping Nymph - by the « nl 

cartons, and colour magazines. When ; J® cl } De - , Ho «or films every week at same, artist; while Charles I was e y ° 
he first Saw the doiuitrysida at i?^S lon ' Scie °c«^ fiction, - Biven for delectation the Dlrft TneultiiMv nod rishtly *h«* PJ 



dimensions, of tne stage suggesis succegs f u n y brought out. Perhaps 

such a leap backwards to repossess- ihe lattef suffers more than GllGS Clarke 

momeuts^ operate more powerfully S^gr*Sfc-j£KE£ Outside the north gate of Venla 

as indicators of changes w the in the third act) does Beigarum, Roman Winchester 

appearance an ^ “ n ^ e ” l ? nd]n f. achieve something of the girlish a great cemetery stretched tor 
character, broiight about by a shift- ima g e T hat the older Marcel longs 500 yards along the road to 
mg temporal perspective. - to f ock u „. u is Charlus who ri3 r " tfir Excavatlons at 

It would of course be impossible ^peSive ^ his LankhillS from 1067 to 1972 

ar^and a haT hours m^t raia.iSp wRh 'riie violinist unfcdve red 451 graves at Ihe 
on the stage ail that is" in the navel, Morel (Douglas Heard) positively northern limits of this Cemetery, 
so it might seem churlish to carp enhances the desperation of Giles and dating from the fourth 
at what is left out. It would be Havergal s old queen. century A.D. This book describes 

fairer instead to say that the C 111 - But the most successful scenes w BV r fl i, a «nng nf ihnnn hurials 


the excavations of these burials 


zens’ Company have tried through all here belong, fittingly, to Swann • . , hoth 

various devices to convey many of (Paul Blake) and Odette iDi and analy 808 In detail both 

the themes that people who know Travis), who both manage the very the graves and tn el X contents — 
the novel might miss in the drams- difficult feat of portraying the full perhaps the -richest Single group 
tlzed action. El stir’s only presence, depth and range of the characters of fourth-century Objects yet 

(SL'Xfill’o WtSViBS pofnt! rffDrdS ." * 1 found in Britain. Hluofrated «0 

Balhec and the Normandy coast, 0n fhe w i,ole, the Citizens’ have 

while riie novelist Bergotte is re- once Bga i n that they are a D8uOyjl 

duced to the name Mone, when fom p any df major 1 ambition arid 1 

Charlus (a comniauding peiform- ac i,i e vem e ut. There m e Ipw' points— V©d M©nta 

aace by Giles 1 Havergal) of[|cs one Jfle Spim-ier outdoes , even Madame At first glance DaddyJI Is a 

of his works to the young Marcel. ^ ^ vulgai . ity ^nd it is ^ ograp U h , caI port ralt of Amotak ‘ 

. To the »rl« of picture-frames . RamMahta, a dlatlngulahed 

bd^a«ftniwia e to D> the*™' iu/ence not well-versed in Proust Indian public health officer - but 
S saVonoTidience open end re»/i f e this? Would they under- aslhealory 'unfolds It is seen to 
dose the play— and, indeed, the aland rho play at all ? be a reoroatlon of a whole world: 

■ iha everyday life of a legendary 
place and time. Ved Mehta's 

Changing cases book is an affecllonate portrait of 

® ® his father: an ardent clubman, 

_»u —» f rom Heaven t ployed by Bob Hos- an l^epreaslble gambler, 

~ _ . _ - kins. a charming man. Illustrated 

paper covers £2.26 Galaxy Books 


By D.-A.N. Jones 

““ — ~ lohn Mills film, in wtuen mr rouy, 

The History of Mr Polly tSiplng on his bicycle, halts by FOr©ign©r 

BBC TV * - the wall of a Private girls’ school Cfanlev Roche 

S r'w’i • , ' and begins to court C hr is label, ^he Oianiey HOUR ^ 

» , a ,h\r,« teen-age daddy 's-girl, 111 Fre- a nd Grace Morton 

I'ci T ™«" (JS2S). ip J-'honpi. .{".M" The daughter of missionaries, 

f aww s^roS^Vt ■». We SfW, pg »& M £&iSi whr^’^r "sr SLa dUm ««.bom m ■ 

*'<Wpp. including 189 & Plates. Paperback, £5 of the suburbs o£ London and other Bntisn Christabe| hag brought her school- chTnia In 1897; Her. extraordinary 

k~'\vm blti0n * & -SO 8 from booksellers) contains an introduction by John ciuea } jrho are Pjjjj • d w ?ll the girl, chums w ne f av “f °, p hfi °" ho e life encompasses the north- , 

* « ^eful chronology and blbliography.-and ossays btj Julia Szabd, wed by r the ptato m r ^ C! . ack o{ exciting langw ige and t :he whi ole westprn bordora of Tibet and 

Passuth, Tamds Aknai and Jdnos Breiidel . , Polly, Mr Pobjoy, Mr coumhip^ falh second instalment, elegant Shanghai, an education 

%v. ’ ■- :T ' : . ■ ■■' • 1 - - Podsnap, Mr Pn ihw *. }*' r Ffg' The actress playing Chrlstabel is a for gfeptlewomen in London and 

'•“■•‘-lefr a a a m, «, aij, Mr Pooter, Mr Pftdge, all th|.ro s. y redhead ... called Glynis Cambridge, three dangerous 

■■ 'ssfear-tss: ssi sift: 


You may remember the scene, 
from the book or from die old 
John Mills film, in winch Mr Polly, 
escaping on his bicycle, halts by 
the wall of a private g rls’ school 
and begins to court .Chrlstabel, the 
teen-age daddy'fi-girl, in ?f®- 


the pictures.” For him, whatever Really competent. On die American . leaves, The exhibition, fii : ’ contrast 1 -aL^Attnfl^tn^BI Greco. The F [:■. - 
ts manufactured and replicated and c ? r ’ *? Pfrt^utar every bulging to the tine with the same title held m^rii niunn uf rocH Ah i*SE 

TwUest. i'W™ * S 1 ™** intricate at the Howl Academy in >1976, is rrines a't& L tr a n g 1 r f ro j^ 

.tdr.i.b./Arta . '* " " S5St,5^ 


'Em, £7JS0 from booksellers) contains an ..... — 

TnftuittiKiv mid richtW thtre !|! f ; v.^ 0 useful chronology and bibliography, and assays by Julia Szabd, 
& * rtszt *" a Tamds Aknai and Jdnos Brendel 


— — — 

introduction by John 

V- 1 *l±_ 0_..k A 


sr'. A GUIDE TO COMPUTER ■ 

applications in the humanities 

Susain Hockey' ‘ •— (£28 and £8.50) 


Views some, .of hie ■ 4conbcla4 
Jjramfctds .of BrirtJn’s php art' tno 
iment, nil of 'them 1 still hrloklng 
ifextremfely good ' nick. it start 
they explain, with a pOst-austOi 
fascination with die splashy brig 

X fSS nf American luagazmes.iT 
nwrycpn .technology; * Bbilfhli 
cimmgs were = brought a«««s f 
■once ,sn large ocean! and glria 
= 6yer : • pictures of ’ f odd fc - Yhndest 
Jcgerdain, crintebm^l'..'Of ketcht 
Pf)« Pinups, in ptbch .tliq ,&a 
(elutes • sbiijy A<merit3m kltchi 
enqnhbUs y , American car®. ; 'J 

;J|p«re> ; V;' 

•' i", Vife: iMdn't got years of • voc 


iv 'jamn 
>,preaJ 



; Necessity, ;cause and blame 

- • - ARISTOTLE’S THEORY . ' , 

WfMrd Sorahjl . ; . u ;; £24 

the classical Tradition in art 

Michael Greehhalgjh ” ■' " (£15 and £5.95) 

t - •' ' ■*; ‘^^.'forthcotn{ng• \ . .=• • ; _ ; , 

• v!''-:^vi¥tgenstein on- the- = 
foundations of mathematics ; 

■ - / ’.-'.ii 1 ’ .' .’i Crispin fright • „ ; 

l]ftE iotifAL ^ROTEGTION' OF THE 


Rhhri w 6 iiiclude piirsewa^den', 'ivhich , ought to be revived for. pur- Zealand. Stanley Roche has , 
Marv Popping 1 arid the Pobble poses of. comparison while the new recorded the drama, the tragedy, 
ftmong the funny people in Eng Lit BBC adaptation is on view. . and (he humour of the elflhly-lWO 

who begin with a P? No. . - Jn« The style of- the BBC. version y Qara during which Grace Morton 


3. ! SSJKrJ- laiu-vIcforiSuW a 'foreigner'; £M8 

Sc. ori Sundoysiht 53Q. Tne Mr PS I i ng have much in cqmmon-^and , ^. a 

fk- am Interested Ut me those WRlsn thi r e is a useful sidelight on this TH© Latlll Til 

;*'• 1? in Marina Vaizey’s valuable cop- 


< little fblokes who apnoy-.geop 


The Latin Tinge 


lower-case society with thfeir .preujt . trit?u tion to the recent book The I mpHCt Of Lati n 

•JS'SSS^ American Music on the ; 

Letts> the BBC producer, remarked JqnTl StOnH H0Deri9 


in proper manners. 


^ 1 N^e l * 1 Co w ard C ^ai) J . ■ ^B. nV p H esVley .&Tmlserabie_than ^4r«r Sachs’s finVortant outside infiuence', 
^ KAore.olEThegood ' ThlsJsth* flrdlStudy of its 

' at'- , centyry writers who h«e g Sqctie9S- ward a ? s <|U *^; b * L ar6 influence on film, literature,' 

fully considered, expressed the His mm vo^ce n f n His and nih«r sanacls Of 


to , cont 
Jm 1 . Earity ; - 


DUCK^iVOftTH 

iario Fac(ory,- 43 Gloutceeiler Creseent, NW1 


‘ . Mr Polly predicament, in' television. 

* the- niost dfatingblshed descendant 

»> .• : oLM^Pollyds the bhro ”-rif D6miis 
f PQttqr’g inad* brilliant play. Prunes 




■ '4« 
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Among this 
week’s contributors 


Anrinr: ESro'.vn is l!ic cu-editnr rtf 
Political Culture ami PclituaJ 
Change in Communist States, 1077. 
Micilw.i. Huct.tR is Lecturer m 
Ci- mi. i ii at die University of Mir- 
niiu^ii.iiti. 

Kiiiixkij C.u.vocORKSsr is Research 
Assistant a( die Tate Gallery. Hi* 
Magritte was published tnsc year. 
I’etkk Conrad’s books include The 
Victorian Treasure House, 197.1. 

J. S. Cummins is Professor - of 
.Spjni.sh and Latin -America n Studies 
at University College London. 
IJONAi.n Daviiv’s books include In 
the Stopping Train and Other 
Poems, 1977, aild A Gathered 
Church : the Literature of the Eng- 
lish Dissiuumg Interest, 1978. 

J. It. Donnk’s translation of Paul 
Gauguin's Tahitian journal Nou-Nna 
fium the original manuscript will be 
ptihlisJied litter this year. 

John I-ui.t.EK's latest collect inn of 
inieniK, Lies and Secrets, was pub- 
lished last year. 

J AMI'S Graham Campbell is Lec- 
turer in Medieval Arcliacolnyy nt 
University College London. 

I'mrii* Caski-i i.'s hooks include A 
New Inti mluction to Bibliography, 
l')72. 

Pi: mi Cll Aur's books: include.- Logic 
Manets, 1972, nnd The- •Virtues, 

•n?7. 

Nu:ki. Gi.i:n dinning is the amlior 
of 7 Vie UircrprcUittnit of Conn's 
Black Paintings, 1978. 

Noi'.m.vn IIampson's most recent 
hook is Ouri/ou, 1978. 

Tosv I [arm ison’s collections of 
poems include The Loinvrs, 1971. 
Sr.VMiis 1 Ikani:y's ' latest cullectinn of 
imvin* is Fieldwork, 1979. 

II vhiiv llrAKDKk is Professor of Ills- 
tmy at University College, Cardiff. 
1'AiM. Mfnlgy is Lecturer in Social 
Anthropology at the University of 
Oxford. 

Mich af l Howard's books include 
War and the Liberal Conscience. 
1978. 

D. A. N. JoNfs's novels include 
Never Had It So Good, 1963. 

Rit - hard Lanckam Smith is Lecturer 
in Music at the City University, 

London. 


Jonathan Li:ar is a Fellow »C Clare 
College, Cambridge, 

Julius Litvin is the author of Poli- 
tics and Laic in South Africa, 19GJ. 
Pkti-h I.i-wis is a Lecturer in English 
at tlic University of Durham. 

S a Miner. f.ii’MAN is a pianist and a 
regular writer on music f-or the New 
York inaga/ine Comment nrp. 

John Lucas is the editor of The 
1910s ; u Challenge to Orthodoxy, 
1979. 

Edward Lucik-Smith’s books include 
Art in Britain / 969-70, 1970. 

Lucy M air's books include Witch- 
craft, 1969. 

Kunnkth 0. Morgan's History of 
Wales J 880- 1 980 will be published 
in July. 

PuTtn Rkdi'iioyk’s most recent col- 
lect inn of poems is The Weddings 
at Net her Powers and Other New 
Poems, 1979. 

Ian Rkvie is Lecturer in French at 
l lie University of Edinburgh. 

R. If, Roihns's liotrlts include Diver- 
sions of fifftonirimry .- Selected 
Writings on Linguistics, 1970, and 
Cuiicjui Linguistics, 197 1. 

Gam ini Salijauo Is the author of 
The Elizabethan Underworld, 1977. 
John Sr.iciiNtitWtfKi is Lecturer in 
English at the University of Man- 

rlic-.ict'. 

An nt. Sti.vi'.n son’s latest collect ion 
nf p minis, Through of Green, was 
published in 1977. 

T. A. Sinm.v’s books Include Poems 
of Wisdom and Learning in Old 
linglish. 1976. 

John Sutiif.hi.amd is the author of 
Victorian Novelists and Publishers, 
1976, and Pic l ion and the Pictiou 
Industry, 1978. 

Jr.\N-Yvi:s Tad if is the outhur of 
Proust ef le roman, 1972. 

GroticiK Watson is a Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge. His 
most recent book is The Story of 
the Novel, 1979. 
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Fifty years on . . . 


On March 6 , 1930, the TLS reviewed. 
Aleister Crowley's Confessions, pub- 
lished by the Mandrake Press under 

■ the full title Hie Spirit of Soli- 
tude : An Autohagiography, Sub- 
sequently re- Antichristened The 
Confessions of Aleiuer Crowley : 

The contents of these volumes 
resemble their author's definition 
of " a magical conversation " — one, 
that is, in which 44 the politest small 
talk” is supposed to cover a pro- 
fautidity of powdr and meaning. 
He regards his life, however, as 
definitely a dramatic composition 
coming to its. true, that is to say 
its -esoteric, climax in April, 1904.; - 
and since the present, narrative 
breaks off . just twq months before - 
that date, with no bint of the nature 

■ of "‘the Event to be recorded in the 
next volume", it Is the smalt talk 
alone, the worldly experience of Mr 
Crawley as opposed to the spiritual 
development of "AJasiof, the wan- 
derer m the wilderness, the Spirit 
of Solitude ", which is bo far open ' 
to judgment. We bare for the time . 

, Doing .no clwicc but to disregard 
such intimations, of iptinortqllty as 
ihe assurance that he could already 1 
. at birth boast n distinguished 'past as 
■- CagFiiOMro 'and EKphaz Lhvi, and that ' 
be Was born: with the diskingulshing ' 
tnsrka of the Buddha, and to read 
Mi aCCdunts of* visions of and 
' voyage upon spiritual pianos, ah 
, |u.hit!veiu*itt of liivlsiWHty, the magi- 
cal : experiments ip Chancery-lane 
. r pt Bo|esklne..HdMiJa. on Loch 

1 ' f d : 

■ ’ ' ^Ww*' skeletoh 

to give 4r^ 

j»Umg tio • furihei* than 
f«wgM! pvlscouaalinio.is decidedly 

• '.Wvftllllllgl. -r'V'.i; '*• y’ ^ : V.v % '\i, ,J fi - \ 

Frtmt v \thWj;0Mteric,\.' st^dpolnt 
V ;*W.. «RU6«s «HI. ton ton, much of; 
.iMqfest-rthb autftwifa thUdbood, as 
njo.-ooii ofcs^etPlyttHjiith: Brethren. 

shoot 
atMab 


fir; a school 

■inO-.rill -Zk. Ifll 


' TO 2K b J^ ** 

-..•mit: CambrldA. «r 

; 

k;v ; • • ' . 
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sequent adventures in Cumberland, 
and in the mountains of Switzer- 
land, Mexico and uhe Himalayas, 
with the incidental travelling and 
occasional big-game shooting, will 
probably give these books their pri- 
mary interest for the ordinary 
reader, though there are also many 
references to his library work and 
contacts, his friends, his marriage, 
bnd, of course, tils experiments in 
Magick and Mysticism. The very 
vivid account of the 1902 attempt to 
scale _K2, the second -highest moun- 
tain in the world, is undoubtedly 
the principal feature of the second 
volume, 

' Yet some of Mr. Crowley's climb- 
tng exploit-* - are so amusingly extra 
ordinary that it is a little difficult 
to take them seriously. Among the 
mountains he becomes a Munchau- 
sen, in, fact. There appear to have - 
been few so-called unplimbable cliffs 
or- peaks he was not able to walk 
up without guides or any of the pre- 
cautions of ordinary mortals— leav* 
ing the Alpine Club, if not the 
world, gasping and green with envy. 

l could not doubt*' he says; “ that 
J - was Tho heat rock-tllmber of my 

fif rt SoS C i nQtes casually 'diat 

in 1901 «ll the world's record*, 
except one,” were held by himself 
and hi* fnend, Eckenstein. ,Thls 
secret has., until now, indeed been 
well kept I Unfortunately, for all. 
his mod«ty C ,, I.haVe never ktft the 
oliildlike humihty which character- 
izes «U. truly great men "L.he can-' 
conLent idth hi, triumphs, 
-F ■ i® s®rio«s charges 
OE sbpprMstng fack and downrjAr 

the Alpine 

TO 3 ? 'it M y> he soys of the 
11% i^T U Kver «t .Expedldoii that 
ic the sukttmlt 
Wfmld have been, rcaclied; and with 
. no loss of Jifu, -- , 

,2?^ majority, will find 
jOTpiti^lves alternating between 'ex* 
.,asper4tuMi «nd : liking. , . It- will be 
fqiitld. by those viho do -not take * 
too senouslv aIhuiw 


•ure iliat the; author himselfTdbes 


to the editor 


‘The Tudor Regime’ 

Sir, — I have no wish to bore your 
readers with a full-length reply to 
George Bernard's bilious letter 
(February 29j, but they may like 
to know that his charges lack suh- 
stance. I worried about the date 
of Dr William* - ’* book just because 
what he says in his preface cannot 
easily be reconciled with some 
points in the book, and I commented 
adversely on only such “ out of 
date" statements as were out of 
date before the book was apparently 
completed. Unfortunately tnc four 
years since huve seen some drastic 
re-e valuations emerge in work 
already published. Of course, my 
EuglanJ under the J’udors is partly 
out of date (sometimes deplorably 
soj but it was not. so ill 1955. 

The Statute of Uses was not re- 
pealed by that of Wills, even though 
Dr Ives unfortunately also used die 
wrong term; the second never even 
mentioned the first, and it was (heir 
joint effect that mattered, both for 
coiidi tinns of la ud -ownership and 
lor ruyul revenues, after 1540. Dt- 
. Williams himself seemed _to me to 
accept thu emergence of a much 
altered stale in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: my criticism whs that ilis em- 
phasis on continuity ntnde it need- 
lessly difficult for him to bring out 
the changes lie described. And whei^ 

I agreed whli hint on the relative; 
effectiveness of lute-Tudor govern- 
ment it was because, like him, I 
have always recognized the combina- 
tion of the l’oinial and informal 
which made this possible, though 
quite possibly I put a bit more 
weight on the formal side to this 
limit he does. 

Whether my historical approach 
is unduly mechanical I may leave to 
othei s better qualified than Mr 
Bernard to judge; I doubt whether 
they would suppose that 1 have 
eliminated *' thought " from the 
work of the historian. And when I 
justified my severer criticisms by 
noting the likely influence of Dr 
Williams's book .on teaching it was 
not Us Dl- Williams assuredly will 
know, who has never reviewed mo 
without making his disagreements 
rightly plain, a fact which has In 
no way hindered mutual esteem and 
friendly relations) because I wished 
him not to be read but because a 
bland acceptance of disputed posi- 
tions does inhibit lecturers and their 
pupils from making up their own 
minds. Is Mr Bernard sure that he 
has not proved the point 7 

G. R. ELTON. 

Clare College, Cambridge CB2 
1TL. 

Cannibals 

Sir, — With Harold Or Ians (Letters, 
February 15), I recall Ralph Linton’s 
stories, in his classropm lectures at 
Yale, about Marquesan cannibalism^ 
But neither such memories not- 
Linton’s bales themselves are satis- 
factory evidence. Or lens remembers 
Linton - claiming tof have, tasted 
human breast bat' does not recall die 
recipe. I remember him claiming 
that one night a Marquesan secretly 
brought him human breast meat 
wrapped in leaves, fresh from an 
earth oven, but not that Linton 
claimed to have tasted it. My notes 
on Linton’s lecture on December 12, 
1950, do not, however, contain tills 
story, for like many of Ids . students 
I doubted much of what he. claimed 
as personal experiences, My notes 
do contain several recipes, including 
one for what. Linton -delighted in. 
referring- to as "potted baby ", as 
well as reports on Marquesan prefer- 
ences for various body parts. Linton 
maintained that many Marauesons 
ytexe covert 'cannibals, when lie was 
there. But he never published 1 these 
details, and in one published passage 
he attributed his data on cannibal-' 
ism to "tqlks with - die pld jneh who . 
had engaged.liLthe practice *’. Even 
so, much of what Linton did publish 
on Marquesan ethnography ■. is 
doubted by PplyneeiqnJsts, partly on 
the grounds- that it roldt'ed.ito topics 
lie could -hardly have studied wfcile 
engaged in archaeology and research , 
r ? rt maiorial culture ; du'ririjr his ; Stay 
Jn ' tMi Marquesas in i 920-21/ Un- 
- (°ps oqUiilwHstiq- uiecdqte must be ■ 
' taken w orn* pf rbo Ihony dubious 
tiqurwhea . ft* ; used to enthrall and- 
ffuCt hls ; ^tudonts^: i Donald 
,f “itHSfw, pebj.vari 1&Visalsq 
ahfjthejt 


ondottotM; grpund in'fdflifg ahodiej 
0f. fiofiloiij Herman .MeMIle j 
R; Andorsoir 

-i 'r - '* , r . 


South Seas that much of what Mel- 
ville reported about Marquesan cul- 
ture he had in fact copied from 
earlier accounts. 

Linton and Melville are poor 
sources. Never dm less, the Mai quo- 
suns limy very well huve been canni- 
bals, along with such other Pacific 

g eoples us the Maori mul the 
ijians. Among the American cases 
of customary cannibalism which will 
meet satisfactory standards uf 


well informed as lie is % 
however, it i s time that 
begiiu lo question the Q 


‘ An End to 
Evaluation’ 

c;r —John Carey’s Viewpoint of 

Of youth designed * J “SSS-* jTJSt 

S' »“S“umo°t r |:^rd 
hm rtH, u not <«»« J» o? 

„ "Everyone". Mr Stone [ nferaliire ” nnd conclude (hue we 
was amazed when die iii «i ill pluralists now. In a snmll 
lassed smoothly » to DuwbJ Professor Carey’s mg ume.it, 
l^, |J V^ l,nu,b !y means et$ JQ evaluation of liieniture is over, 
has been 


ihot evalua, ^ 1 J ! ne out in my own 
nr a , civic 


irtment 


----- - — — “wJ unSersity? V?« L were tired of calling 

evidence were the Tupinamb:i ; the ,l *uas ubuut Haiti and m, - mir coarse in literary analysis _ by 
reports of Hans Studen and others wn<Vl> ' c d lo this amazement ',^ e outmoded expression “Practical 


To take a relatively minor point 
f u-st : it is not true t-hat Edna 
Henley (in Lady Unknown) nnd I 
used “ many of the same pictures 
and photographs to serve as i-llu- 
s (ration s’’. Only two portraits 
appear in both books, one of which 
is the Ross mininture used for the 
jucket of my book and llie frontis- 
piece of Mrs Healey's. 

More important is Mrs Batlis- 
combe’s contention that my 
biography differs front Mrs Healey’s 
only in laying less stress on Angela’s 
re Lit ion ship with her father and 
more on her friendship with 
Dickens. The second claim is ques- 
tion uble ; the first is plainly absurd, 
since I devote a whole chapter to 
Angela’s efforts, after her raiher’s 
death, to safeguard Ills reputation 
and preserve her own image of him. 
Indeed, I suggest that it was her 
devution to her father that promp- 
ted her to undertake her first 
Imgt-sculo charitable project — u 


Dean Acheson 
and Japan 

Sir, — In D. C. Wait’s review of 
Robert Dal let’s Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and American Foreign Policy 
J 932-1 945 (February 22) I was 
usto»i.vhed to rend that “ it was the 
heavy-handedness of Dean Acheson 
and others vis-ft-vis Japan, rather 
thun of the US Navy vis-4 -vis 
Germany, which eventually took 
America into the war . . 1c 
should be noted ihut at no time 
before the war did Dean Acheson 
play any part in the formation of 
American foreign policy towards 
Japan. In fact, prior to the outbreak 
of the war Acheson had never even 
worked in the US State Department. 
(He left the Treasury Department 
in 1933.) Only after Pearl Harbor 


viduals, or hopelessly “ subjective M . 
Now does *’ sympathy” or 14 sym- 
pathetic imagination ” convey any- 
thing like this precise meaning ? 
But again our re viewer i.s not inter- 
ested in words as ideas hut in voids 
•is wurds: for him the term is 
or all of the early oriental honks simply an “ odious ” synonym for 
and drawings as forgeries, iu which the "jinked and symparlieiic ego- 
tism of mankind Evident <y it 
never occurs to him that the mean- 
ing of those two adjectives is pre- 
cisely the point dc issue. 

Ami then there is Lhe mat lev nf 
Hazlitt and lago. The tevicwer 
attributes to me “tlic exiruvugant 
judgment ” that lago is an ” anist- 
hen.i ”. I expressly deny the truth 
of this very judgment (which, of 
course, was originally A. C. Brad- 
ley’s). lago, I argue, “ i.s less a 


heavily Impregnated with saltpetre, 
a substance unrecorded in Christen- 
dom or Islam before the beginning 
nf the thirteenth cenLiiry. Bui, if we 
ere to suspect that the original re- 
cipe was taken to the East from 
Europe, we must cither reject some 


case we still have to accept that it 
arrived and was used over thirty 
years before it was recurded in the 
West, or else we must begin to 
search fur our ntnle among the con- 
temporaries of Alfred the Great. 

JAMES CHAMBERS. 

99 Portland Rond, London \V11 
4L.N. 


will stand up to rigorous source Jcctmn of anecdotes may, gf rvukism”, but rejected ‘.Tudg- 
criticism tconrra Arens in The Man- ’’u tm suhsiitutc for careful! rru.nt and Analysis” as too contro- 
entfng Afyt/t) and furthermor e riio Sminu nnd analysis. T . ,, er sijl ; we decided to retain the 
custom is consistent with other well- DAVID NICH(H rime-bleached I. A. Richards phrase. 

known aspects of Tiipinaiiilm 1 T 

ture in wuv.s that ' ‘ 

fi -century rciKiriers un. i ■ STISS ta? ahSie^ p.S ro'7e^“rd Angoir Brndeu Courti- suggests any Acheson Influence on 

rj ^ 1 • t ' birr ircliies at the bnck qj their for nil her remurkahle achievements United States foreign policy per se 

1)00 K rnm nunils Surely, though, the dif- and extraordinary private life — us while Acheson was outside the 
»««*iivo[ mum. auiciy, ... ... ■ . - government. In addition, during this 

concerned 


‘ William Hazlitt: 
Critic of Power’ 


did lie enter the State Department 

f Tupinamba cui- Littlemmo Vicarage, Orf^' Pnifessor Carey rightly measures c hu,‘ C f, t0 be built in h-ts memory. Affah's^urthet^'to' mv knowledge 6 
the sixteenth mid •II'P- t u, dux's assumptions by their 3 Arraus, rurrner, to nty Kiiowienge, 

seventeen Hi -century reptirters did idMaiire from Eliot’s _ demand that Mrs Bat ilscombeji so determined ll f n "VELim'm 

not understand but whiolt modern ... ' ' 

nnthnqmlogical analysis can reveal 
(as FlurestHit Fetuuitdes and Alfi-cd 
Mdrruux bepuii to demonstrate, in 


I f cil . nce between now and the evalu- an essentially uninteresting person, government, in addition, 
of thin «•/. nilmi eenerution is our disbelief in chat she completely misses one of penod. Acheson rarely 
Profe«Ar<ni- - niotliei - of Eliot’s dicta — that when t ie main points of mv book. That himself, in writing or s 

inf.Iw - 5-yrt aa.: 


works not cited by Arens). 

WILLIAM C. STURTEVANT. 
Departmc 
Sm 
ton 


Sir, — Apropos . 

price of £35 for Professor 


sold it within a 'few dajs’bl; ibeirnrder. Our' critical forebears distinguisiied only for what Mrs 
BolIi reviewer and bookseLiA-. learnt from the poets tuul their Bartiscombe calls “ her real good- 
pleased with the transflctiucj' evaluations were (pact CJiuiewitz) ness In mv view, she was not 
r ,»° Kodney Need- customer delighted (to tan I- thu cnniinuation ot the creators a convenLional paragon, but ii flesh- 
f'55 1 * rev,ew i (January 25) may I £20 on his purchase). Tootil pnelics by other means. I suppose and-blood human being— and oil the 
o?d25Ti..«.« ri i t?, i ^ isp ? sal book from Messrs Duchftjl- tlicre can be no single answer why more interesuiig for it. 

ot ,' d ^±kX^ et L W iV ch '\\ vol Y es stock it on our. shelves (v: f 


Sir, — Further 
ham's 


tin; lias stopped. Discussion of the 


rh.i r7 ....Thoiic.:T ’f" J stock it on our. shelves (i.:4 i.m um sun*. ,, , 

exuacrid b rJir1^ wi^ f „ s V alIow ' n 8 would probably sit for Mfc?' '«“ c «"»*« tBke off from 0,,e oi 
t* ir J "JS.! 16 * would cost us £23 or iheflKT Professor^ 


as a dental surgeon in the outskirts S^able^^istmSriKb C^TWa^i. onfoMhe most 
v-arsto snmr ^ t tWCnlS Stoic,. ^ (rtT itSi Sncoilibl. cS* English, critics. May not 
«imninrMMf t V n wor< i expensive books) we should WWy and fiction be "cogent ns 

-J on Til th ri r “ rul order n further three topia It > ’ li so * we are on our way 

mens in the south of the country. out)a of £97, M „d se || dm^> ' back. 

pioSr ° F rh* pa,llful price to recover our lost da : I. D. MACKILLOF. 

•he ...other would gRU *£*£«& * ,<,,al ° ( E13 ' . .. 

with mortar and pestle and subse- * doubt if even Messrs jjrt > University of Sheffield, Sheffield, 
quemlv swallow the powder, r was Foyle and Black well wniffit: - 
told that this action would prevent kind. of philanthropy. , C* 

RllV Furirri* inntli vunti li’v lint Hraiu tllfl OuVl(Mit% 


;i| 111 11 1 A UUUh rOIMOre VPITH N I CHOIS' rprv fft^tc whirk Via nunraa In aim WUCIIIC3 m uuu iyhj nurs, ««..«■ 

rted ^iliaf “1^* sllesia The Green Knight port of it Th^vahmbSe^ctivUlcV'of Kmtd WTfiS ZdtSf 

th . e St Martin’s Court, Ch^t^ tuatiidiy-those existing in their lhot J.-.™: 

ant— ere nrecisely 
ni of ”'ai 

a brief parenthesis j" H g C< Jp t |], a t loan-words such us 


Music an( 
Literary Taste 


any future toothache. * worth’s not draw thooWNtt* 

t i • 1 . „ „ . Sion front this comparton! 

^y™k- FoJk !? re KEITH NICHOLE 

York) repot __ 

nio titer swallows the extracted "tooth Rna.T'T n!!dn„'’ wSn^S! 
of her child to prevent future tooth- Road ’ Lo,ldon VVC2N 
aplie. Kanner. also reported that 
in one part of. Germany die father 
would swallow his daughter's tooth 
While the mother would swallow her 
son’s tooth. In one province in 
Sweden Kanner reported that the 
child swallows his own extracted 
tooth. 

_ „ HUSSEIN I5SA. 

7 Sunset Avenue, Leeds 6, 

Bhutto and ' 

. Pakistan 

Sir,— Tn his piece on two books 
about Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (Febru- 
ary 8), Hugh Tinker writes that 
“President Zia declined to inter- 
vene, observing that 110 one had 
called for ntercy for the four men 
who were to die because thoy 
carried out Bhutto's orders". 

It is. inexact that no . one had 
culled for mercy for these four. men. 

1 On February 6, 1979, Amnesty Inter- 
national appealed to President Zip 


Sir,— It seems to nie that John- 
Carey's argument against evaluation 
(February 22) is disproved by the 
very facts which he 


DIANA ORTON. 

32 Park Avenue South, London 
N8 8LT. 

Capital Errors 

Sir, — I should be interested to 
know why English lexicographers 
who cite German nouns nave re- 
cently taken to depriving them of 
their initial capital letters ? They 
are not even consistent about it. 
For example. Chambers asserts that 
Goethe's motto was ohne hast, ohne 


speech, with 
and Europe re- 
central concerns, 
absence from the 
government before 1941 could 
scarcely have made hint the execu- 
tant (os Watt writes) of any US 
governmental foreign policy. 

GEORGE A. KR6L. 

Mansfield 
3TF. 


Sir,— Allow me to correct certain 
errors and misrepresentations in the pleasure ” (pages 
review (February 1, by David Broni. his creator had i 
with of my book, William Hazlitt : 

Critic of Power. 

First, I do not call Hazlitt 41 a 
prig”. He was, as I make clear, 
overtly nriugish only in lhe edu 


The Guns of 
Khaifeng-fu 


cm right— -r. precisely those net “ ‘"^‘7 

explicable In term* of 44 an accident ,2s J Inan with cn J u 

of chemistry ... a brief na ten thesis V chtwls / 


are different and unrein ted words) 
• " ' -Weibhche 

tal letters. 


che night of space ” ; 

those whose orientation, elsewhere 
ihan towards the purposelessness nf 
biological continuity, la evidence of 
their containing ' 


lot as a “ Rational Dissenter" (and 
especially of one brought up for a 
career in the pulpit ». But this re- 
viewer is not interested in under- 
standing the internal dialectic of 
Boy and Prig — the life-history of 
how they develop, interact, and 
merge in the third entity chat is 
Ha/liLt's distinctive and Impassioned 
personality. To all this very human 
complexity, which he silently 
igrturex, M>- Bromwich prefers the 
for it by ignoring the curalogue of conventional notion of " a prig “ 
contrary evidence summarized by ( m -V italics). 

Joseph Needham on January 11. j am a | so flccl , 5e d nf burdening 
Gunpowder was used »* an ex|iuv nty reader with some mtnacessor 


dramatic artist tnanqiuS than the 
tragic ironist par excellence *\ Anti 
1 odd that lago is demonstrably not 
an artist because be exhibits "none 
of the artist’s sympathy with 
187-68), such as 
in a bun dunce. 

Yet the worst of the review’s mis- 
representations comes when Mr 
Bromwich turns to confront the 
book’s central theme of 14 power ”. 

. Here he not only ignores or mis- 

cation" of iils boyhood, as he hint- reads my text but Huzlitt's as well, 
self sugeesis when he refers to lhe He sees Hnzlitt as recognizing ” the 
“ spiritual pride and intelloct»iaI claims of two kinds of power, the 
coxcombry" nt' his upbringing. If power of imagination and the power 
Hazlitt the man was. as Mr Brom- of conquest”; and in the C nnotnmis 
wich says, “ the farthest thing from cssuy Hazlitt is said to note “ the 
a prig that cun well be imagined ”, difficulty of keeping them upnri ’*. 
this was because, as I continually Unfortunately, Huzjitt in the Corio- 
inMsi, he always possessed also a tonus essay is not intent on " keep- 

' L but in showing 

44 enn- 

w _ _ _ B-roin- 

iegacvTrom h Is dt i Id hood and a dof- wich’s synonym) are nat ura 1 ly one 
eacent character), and so escaped and indivisible in power, nnd have 
the moral and political smugness always — us twin expressions of ine 
that might otherwise hnve been his will to power in the self— timed in 


GEORGE A KRiTL insist, he always possessed also a ffflliii essay is not intent on 
Collece- Oxford OX1 generous responsiveness to life that them apart but in s 
College, Oxfoid OXI ■ ideilt .if v HS t h e spirit of the Boy that " imagination »’ and 

in Hazliit (the more nttrnclive quest 11 (or tyranny t Mr 

a !• .. . 1. 1 _ _1 «l.l« « I . mirVi'e rtirtnnrm^ ai'O nutlll'lt 


Sir, — Anthony Davey (Letters, 
February 22) suggests Lhot there is 
room for the suspicion that the re- 
cipe fat- gunpowder whs taken front 
the West to the East and was known 
in Europe before 1265. But^ although 
he supports the suspicion with 
delightfully patriotic conjecture. I 
am afraid that he only nukes room 


angst, blitz and flak are now- at 
least as English as I ant. But I find 
it Irksome, on the rare occasion 
when I need to usa a German word 
in English prose, to have, sHy, 
Sturm und Drang sub-edited into 
siurm and drang. It nut only looks 
wrong ; it is wrong. 

FRITZ SPIiEGL. 


Wittgenstein 

Sir,— The letter headed *' Wittgen- 
stein and Homosexuality ’* (Letters, 
Fobruury 8) prompts me to write, 
since 1 knew both Wittgenstein mid 
Francis Skinner at Cum bridge in 


Whatever the touiis pi ■“■au mien argues most .cogently for the 
Stanford’s vocul wbumiality of the mind orlghmt- 

Hturury taste is ,i not on( mg ilieni and providing the basis of 
PbHialp't Mr Burgess n« ^ t| - tbe r evaluation. It is becuuso good 
lus reviewing wltli to* «*"» i «nd evil . . . were created by the 

nUr 3 " m,n ^ its attempt to lm- 
Lincoln College, Onov w 1 -,£•** *°me significance on the 
' flux , fliac the properly 

A •- e W0, ;H« , a nd activities of mnn 

‘The Stated, 

which 

tbeLanguag { ! ^ , t , . 

nil" SflcraHty standing over I knew thoin and I also knew 

«j r r wonder if • tho and thus consii- others in Wlttgenstc n’s circle of 

would lie interested in * £f-i ff5 to which the value friends. Including Ot least one who 
mi Rn^ 1- Scruton’s ■ inie^^A. m40 n !!_ P ar >jcular work or aciivity was Inclined to be critical of Witt- 
genstein. Incidentally, to make 
things quite clear, the circle ot 
friends was not a homosexual circle 
(such as I have seen elsowhere). 

Francis Skinner vtas a normal 
person, quiet and gentle nnd a 
devoted disciple 1 of Wittgenstein. 

. . - lllc ... ..- Mn-' ei . He was not physically handsome. 

Amnesty InternadohaL something in tommo" Hr.T-Readers of the tXS may hdve an-d had n proiiounced limp due to 

GEORGE WALLERSTON. Jdyce. » »,^.2lWw.' Prsfenor Xtfev'i osteomyelitis. Wtenstein himself 


15 Avenue des Loges, 78100 St- a wt 
Germain-em-Layo, . France, 

The History 
of Haiti 


sive against the Mongo) besiegers of 
Lo-yang in 1232 and, wirh a smaller 
saltpetre content, appears to have 
been known in the East as an in- 
cendiary for more than pliree cen- 
turies before that. 

If gunpowder was not discovered 
by the Tuoist alchemists who first re- 
ferred to it at the end of the ninth 


jargon— eg, micriiibjccfie/ty, wliicfi 
I offer (sparingly) as a synonym for 
Hazlht’s "sympathy”. This is a 
legitimate, If somewliat rare, term 
in philosophy. I use it to suggest 
that for Hazlitt the imaginative 
44 sympathy ” of writer and reader 
need not depend ou tlie mediation 
of a public object-world — without 


- * century, it seem s moat likely that It which mediation, according to the 

4 Windermere Terrace, Liverpool, ( |i 5c0 vercd accidentally by some- subject-object dualism that I see 

one burning charcoal on lhe alluvial -s-- 


plains near Peking, which are 


Hazlitt as challenging, men must be, 
in their feelings, isolated indi- 


concert in human history and, less 
obviously, in poeLry and its related 
literature. "Tnis is the logic’’, Hnz- 
litt writes, "of imagination and ri/e 
passions ; which seek' to uggrnmi- 
ize what excites admiration and tn 
heap contempt cm misery, tn raise 
power into tyranny, and to make 
tyranny absolute . . 

The some passage makes a mock- 
■ evy of another of the reviewer’s 
sentences, where my book is said 
finally to support his own formti- 
hbion ! “ by filie end of his Kfc, Mr 
Kinnaird - argues, he | Hazlitt] came 
to see the two kinds of power ns 
inevitably linked”. This banal re- 
discovery of the obvious ( beyond 
which dhe words any nothing ; 
"linked” here, of course, is vir- 
tually meaningless) is about as far 
removed from - Hari ill's manure re- 
flections on 41 pdtver ", or from myi 
awn arguments and conclusions, as 
can well be imagined. 

JOHN KINNAIRD. 

Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md 
20*40. . • 


Author, Author 


cushion ^ 61 of 0 ' linguistic re | er red. A work of the 

cussion ot.i K TQkill g ,n Is valuable to the extent to 



Readers arc invitod to Identify Hie 
sources of the thrfe quotations 
which follww and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this 
of rice not later cheii Friday, March 
28. A -prize of £10 Jfi offered for the 
first correct set of answers to be 
opened, or failing that the most 
nearly correct — an which case 
Inspired guesswork will also be 
taken Into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to 
The 'Editor, The Times Literary Sup- 


" Good poetry is classic and 
austere.” 

3 We are often told thnn an era 
is opening in which we are to see 
multitudes of a common sort of 
readers, and masses of a comnierti 
sort of literature j that such readers 
do pot want and could . not relish 
anything better than such' literature, 
and that to provide it is becoming 
a vast aqd profitable industry. Even 
if good llteruture. entirely lost 
currency with the world, • it would 


■iter who P a y*. a *3*®* (Ywtvimim Sruarv 22? ’was small, in statut e and also, not element, PO Hox No 7, New Print- still' be abumhijitly wortlwbile to y. 

i lion todeCfllT.5ho»«^A: {Wt. god,. loSM? ■* j.? physIcBHy', handrimi*. He alivnys (^!l liptoSm coidnim to^oy it by oneself. Zyt __ 

rror. In the NjghtB»«J *Uter.-;o|f objective literal value 0 seemed to me to b6 perfectly nor-; London WClX SEZ, and mh£ked it never will lose currency 


would, in spile of momentary 
appearances *, . it never will lose 
supremacy. Currency nnd supremacy 
ero Insured to it, not indeed by the 
world’s .deliberate mid conscious 


sir I i. M u.,e * iIWM with Jjsgy; 1 

Caribbean is Tn n£$r ^resjpecta; * itan"- (»•'■• ^Soothamptqn $09 SNH. ; * 


; superior to any own j nevertheless I 
think that we should be trateful itn 




8 n »M.5ia-5' hS? Wft&is "I ' 

Hiadti (February- 15). Instead , of Idmteii The Netherlands. . P p ,. '^ . v 
wastrng v «der«Sime on- a tedious fld}l0ten * 111 . .... PUrdett CoilttS 

discussipn of my book . { th ey can - i ^ i .hj j ' ■ 

men'rntnrfi % em f elv ® fi wh an « JJS F Qbfi I con- example, his Social beliefs which fets, i,, - band-sot li 

oF d etflh nr us a wealUi ftowglMSf t {^ . QoiitrQ°^ri ^ ^ Angela i e d him to persuade Skinner to paper, people’s bar 

*. •SffwlM descn^ take work os a factolyhand at a feas billons Imvt 

b? difficulf to find else- ' Hw 


Auriiof, Author” on the envelope. 

The solution and result will appear 
in our Issue of April 4. 

Competition No 14 

slze. oSe C on7y S wants ao^c hankie' by someriiing f j^. d « e P e J 

There are .- many remarkable The. good and mediocre books come -~by “ ,e instinct of self-pieservarion 

things about' Wittgenstein, and I do from week, bo weak, and I put ln numanity. . 
not mean only Ids philosophical them aside and tfead them and ' : H ; 

thoughts,: which were remarkable think of, what . to say, ' hut : the Competition No 10 

enough. He had . an extraordinary *• worthless ’’ books come in day jyiiiiicr; For' the fifst lime, none, 

influence on his young disciples, after day, like the cries and. truck alas. Arid the moral of (fiat U tftat - 

Instead of Jnvestigarina his sup- sounds from Hie street, and there 
posed homosexuality, T should think j 5 no riiina that anyone cc 
ir- would be more interesting end D f that is good cnougli for them. trv 5 nH . 

I «■ ■ ' I ^ . _ I ! frti! .1 1 ■ - > >1, . • L.U I _ nU. J " ° 

.profitable 

Answers: . •- / 

1 J am in. Ireland 'now.; now I 
• am ht a third 
Not biit in' .ail 
. removes 'i 'can 
Kjnd love both give and got: 


j L 8las ‘ Ana t,,e morqi m.tnai u* on«i 
i Ul 'd l ,® r ? even a single correck answer could 
could tuiiiK H .jp a ' .prize, so it Ji always woiih 

a ... _j for them. 

itabTe ” ; to ■investigate, - for in ^ bad Type of rtie'thin paniph- 
nplc, his Social beliefs which L&ts t in iiand-sot lin'es on imparted 
him rri Dersuade Skinner to naoer. people’s hard lives and hope 1 


Drove out twixt Iris lodges and 
- into Hie town ? 

Oh his tragic misfortunes 1 
will not dilate nn : ( 
His mansion’s a ruin, his 
- < woods are cut down. 

His impoverished descendant 
- is dwelling in Ealing, .. 
His daughters .must type for 
their bread nnd their board, 
O’er tlie graves of Iris fore- 
bears the nettle is. stealing 
And few will remember (lie 
■ sad Iriah Lord. 
John Betjeman. “ The Small 
Towns of Ireland . 

My left eye is awash - and his 
neighbour full of water* man, 

1 -cannot see the lass I limned 
for Ireland’s gamest daugh- 
ter,, man. 

When I hear her' lovers 
tumbling In tbeir thousands 
for to court her, mnn, 

If I. were sure -I’d not be 
seen .I’d' sit down nnd cry. 

itn 

„ .... ---jig 

.. .earth of ours. 
And every morn a gallons son 
' awake you. to fresh wealth .. 

■ of {/old. 

But if ,1 cling like a child to 
" the clbude that ore your . 

'" pettlcoiiis. 


ay yoii live, mny you 4 lo\ 
like ' this gaily , .spinning 



- . Oh X^dlly.: handsome .Molly, 
sureyou won’t Jet me, die? 

i 1? 

t 


■To -rja me?, Joyce, narody. of "Molly 
• Braripigeh?'. -insplyad .- by a . dream 
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medic-. to anulies. However, it is a semantic indeterminacy and that the text, notes or bibliography of niei.iiil.urs work ? • is B bit Mk« 
Itiisidke Scheffler argues, to vagueness is strictly a question oi Wright s important article. j nos lion How does odq jj- 

assnnie thnt our ambivalence is due the foimcr. For it' we leave classical Third, if we decide to stick with mu! 1 '). 1 ’. '' s s inii A a J ! l ® t * ier *hinf- 

: ir » nun Ifored. ■ lion we must . i_. a ntrt.* no Miiuie answer J? 


inei.ipliuis work?’ is a bit lit... 
question -How does oL .J 


tn anv semantic indeterminacy. If semantics unaltered, then we must classicrtl semantics merely because 


it were, then indeed the law of ex- assume that, for any predicate auu 
chided middle would he shown to any object, there is a tact oE the 
he generally invalid. VVe would, in matter as to whether or not the 
that case, have to formalize logic predicate applies. Our ambivalence 
without the law nf excluded middle can thus only be due to ignorance, 
and devise a semantics in which it Second one can decline the 
WPS no i the case that every pie- arnbjl ' ol separating fact from 
dictile either applied or failed to ineiin j n g BIU ] still maintain that we 
apply to every object. aisi ineni^H cases in which our 

.Scheffler is correct ih.il ihe recap- ambivalence is likely to be due 
iiiiimi of vagueness as a widespread primarily to factual ignorance from 
semantic phenomenon would have c.wes in which our ambivalence is 
dr us tic consequences, but his argil- Jikely lo be due primarily to sem ail- 
ment that we can contain vagueness tic ’indeterminacy. This, is coni- 
i«j the pragmatic level, while tile patiblc with there being many 
semantics remains uninfected, is intermediate cases in which we can 
less persuasive. The heart of his ma ke no such distinction, 
argument is that those who think w b llll 0 end i„ whether the 


assume that, for any predicate and we ca i maC distinguish clearly be- 
any object, there is a tact of tne lwcen f ac( a nd meaning, we run the 
matter as to whether or not tne r j s j. t ,f simply dismissing serious 
predicate applies. Our ambivalence philosophical problems. Consider an 
can thus only be due to ignorance, adaptation nf David Sanford's cx- 
Sccond, one can decline the ample. I hold the following three 
gambit of separating fact from beliefs: H My parents are human; 
mean ing and still maintain that we 2) Each uf my human ancestors had 

■ - : s.i. : .. ...Iii.-I. rt. hi.iii ii. ..■■1'n.it. ■ 1 \ I ,ln nnr lnu.1 


Third, if we decide to stick with t,"" 1 '.. „„ «!nIi A ailoth€r *hin|j_ — 7~lJZ~ZZ^s wilh A1,ou Cl ° m ’J ,c Iiwl * In 8jl 

lassie ct I semantics merely because t , « “Son” f iitTf r the text of J 1 "*.? 1 ‘I™ curly poem we read ; 

;e cannot distinguish clearly he- willine to relv P S n / Line?-- While the long figures of the years 
ween fact and meaning, we mil the £ ability to p£ flI 1 j/i ot ^ ie Unuvi.ifJ of Drum into his vexed curs 

isk uf Simply dismissing serious A i-f, i« im l 1 ka !5S. — Their waxen certainties : 

ihilosopliicul problems. Cnihridcr nit phnr is used ' m WUCI 8 nx]?— — Thut trees must fall ond waters 


By Donald Davie 

It is easv in sec how “ pole ill ” once ilwr we get those lines, or 
ends to “ poteen ”, and ’* poteen ” to snatches of lines, which we register 


On Hie contrary, in such cnnirxM 
when we cull a person “» phuist- 


pliilosopliicul problems. Cnihridcr an 
adaptation nf David Sanford's ex- 
ample. I hold the following three 
beliefs: It My parents are humaii ; 


Fuller has wrilten \ ‘ u 


human parents ; 3) [ do not have 
infinitely many human ancestors. 
Are my beliefs inconsistent? Given 
a classical interpretation uf these 
sentences one must render nil affir- 
mative answer without further ado. 
Yet even though I understand the 


sacy. When Allnrt says, closing out not, that Roy Fuller knows it is 


according^ in turn, to search 
in etuph nrical element of a 


meiapmn icai element of a ntf «#.««sor ” It is a cnar-uciei imuum 
pltoriciil utterance among the leSJornane and compassionate remark 


_ vagueness shun Id be reflected in 


intermediate cases in which we can verdict of classical semantics, 1 may 
make no such distinction. still wish to maintain that I do not 

, , i, *i„, have infinitely many human uncos- 

We may be mKOiuiii wI'ciIk it wrs an< j deny of any particular 
predicate is. one millio t mid five Eiaiidoarent that he or 


A semantics for a language is sup- maintaining an untenable tl 
posed to give us some idea of huw between *•>« «id mean'll I 
we use iliu language to talk about assM'iw ilw a speakei b am 
the world. Yet it is argue bio ihac {^out vv!lorl ' ei <° * 

the successful development of u * S® l ! u, "* s€n 

of languiigu-usc were dehhuaiely assuille wc ca ,i fitter out a 
.ginned. Hoge s goal was not to S|?lliaillit . prccil , ilat0 and 
pruvide n .semantics For uaturnl hm- f QW n ' m i,j vile nee. Hov 
gnage as he fnu,i,| it. but to provide sllch fi | tli| . ill( , , ni(l ; ess i s 
u i ignrnus formal analysis of niarl.o- ue Cill i(I p f rl j cu | uri nove 
nmi.Cdl proofs. file vagueness, lhi|t u t i ieoiolii;i| | advance 
ambiguity and imprecision oi. ,-osndve our ambivalence, 
natural Imiguagc he viewed as .... , . 

defects to be purged from his ■ , l * 01 e 8 n “" 1 ‘ ,e1 ' °» 
lU'griifsschrift t conceptual not.i- J v "* 1 fhis argument. First 
tioul. Since Frege, a tradition ** i';ne that we cannot d 
associated with Russell, Turski, precisely bet wefi.i Mmiine 
Carnap end Quine has assumed that ‘, nri ': le, l,,, ' , . 8cy fa S lu ?* 
the paint of The semanticaf enter* 8 * 8,1 ^°. n . of “J! r 

wrise is tu provide n 'logically per- Schefllei diaws the 

feet' language useful for 'scientific U - 1 wai ^ ra11 w 

purposes’. • All imprecision is to |,e 11,01 ML 1,0 0 , 

eliminated from an artificially ' regi- semantics as infected wi 
i nettled ' language. y "“«■ ih’s is.m effect, i 

an error symmetrical to 
Israel Scheffler fairly complains which lie accuses others 
that an idealization of language will ussunie that we can <j 
hare little explanatory value until between factual Ignore 
we have a better understanding of 
wlut the idealization is an idealiza- 
tion of. Both he and John Scarle 4 ^ 

have, within their own traditions. A Arrf a| 

taken on language's less neat ft?a- /~\ II ( 11 ( 1(11 
tines. Sc he frier offers a nominal isL M vaai-vj 

troanuem ■ of ambiguity, vagueness 
- and metaphor. Searlc's book is a ■■■— ■ ■ ■ .n- i — 

collection of previously published 
articles on the theory of speech acts By Peter GeaCll 

mticii focus on cases in which what , * 

Hie speaker and audience under- ■' 

Stand by a particular utterance nr nr miNni f • 
differs from the ‘literal meaning' “ EDR RUNDLE ; 
of that utterance. Thus he is led to Grammar In Philosophy 
consider indirect speech acts ; eg, '491pp. Clarendon Press 
occasions nn which ‘Can you pass University Press. £14. 
the salt? is used as a request for q 19 824612 9 

salt and not as a pure inquiry into - 

the hearer's salt-passing ability ; " ' " r ' 1 ir " ,r 


1 lie semantics are committed .tu T 0I1H » am dies to ;t ‘ v *« ll «P ur *“5 .««•: lie lir 

maintaining an untenable distinction , Lj b ut we assume tlmt ^he was the human child oF an ape. 

between fact and meaning. For lo «' ‘ , a °?L e . b “ t f Z „,aS which Perhaps «n v bfhefs are inconsistent. 

«««> >>< « ■"■I’ivaJ.iu-c r m iS Sd..ftk-;-, propowL we can- 


mative answer without further ado. iicnl ulcmcnis of the sentence j3 An j vct «e must surely be loth to 
Yet even though I understand the For a metaphorical utterantP net in it- And I should like to see, 
verdict of classical semantics, 1 may metaphorical precisely been* 1 ooina for evidence nowhere but to 
still wish to maintain that I do not this nccusimt nf ulterancs y. gi e tody of Alton's poetry, 11 an- 
huve infinitely many huniiin anccs- Mtuukor wishes lo convey mate other and less distressing account 
tors and deity of any particular different from the sentex.. 1 !. not possible— one that woiho 
r.-ani-- . , , grind pure nt tliat lie nr ** literal meaning !- — u. nn«»r somewhat more me 


tlien we look back^ rhe i 

J master of his poetic fate, less wholly and WQil{ j er jf lbe “long fi 


mm «» the measuring instruments wc have 

about whether to apply a predicate « ie haBd are s f m n,y unable to reveal, 
is due to a genuine semantic 111 * jj owevC |- W e may also he iincertaLii 
dele.ini.iucy, and not merely to * het , ' tfie predicate 'white' 


not even consider 


oF an ape. Thus the principles of in terpre' waster of his poetic tote, less 
[Consistent, tinn shuuld explain how an irfai >he mercy of his daemon. 

:al we can- e „ce can recognize that the mad-'' rn the first place we mav ask if a 
possibility wishes to convey a non-literal nntnble and fertile as 


tgtnsn 10 iis geiiui . ate d in the next line, 

• “waxen"? And yet dues not 

waxen go along wirh “ears” 
rather than with “certainties"? 
Well, no, not entirely : for the 

'* ctfrrainties ”, when they me enu- 
merated, turn out to he “ waxen ” 
right enough, In the sense of pale, 
livid, drained of all comfort. And 
then we look back to the first line 
and wonder if the “ long figures of 
the years” should not be long 


Wiimnr emit or mi.fiiiHO, ana 01 
military custes like the «ninwr«i, 
such as Yeats admired and looked 
fur in other cultures than the 
Japanese. It's ulso true th-.it 
potatoes were the staple diet nf the 


"/“potato” — it is almost an early poem, "Thu general ions nut, and that by using such expics- 
ial rhyme. Ami nt course summer in our stead ", I’m damned sinus he means very iHcifiilly 10 
■l make play, alike in his if I know wluit he (nr the line) point at one mid the same tune hi 
his poeiry. with “ SaLo’s means ; hut the line haunts jiisi 1 lie ihu essential nature of Allot! s 
eiublcni of the Japanese smiie and insists on being remem- tnlent and to its limitations, 
emit of bushitto, and of bared. Not on his authority but solely 

And this is something that AIJnit on my own, I propose tlmt wiiai lie 
brings off, time after time- Roy thus implies _ about Allotl is true 
Fuller once again, an admirably ulso uf Thirties poetry m genernl, 
fair-minded mid no-nonsense critic, or nf the poetry of that time , which 
lias nut his (inter on it : Alh.it. he we remember ns charact eristic, 


Fuller once again, an Hdmirahly 
fair-minded nod no-nonsense critic, 


whether the predicate white 
applies to the rod. For we are uncer- 
tain whether the colour the rod has 
been painted is a shade of white. 


the years snouja not ue ions so the words make sense all right ; R 1 _* inei1t Youthful W. H. Auden. It hns 

iin&ers, since what they are to do but cHd ihe not first " make Becaiisa h,s hands the nloie h lately been contended that by thus 

is ‘‘drum ’. But no ; the fingers sound"? A norder-line case, wc . . . . .J) B moving Auden to centre stage we 

are there all right, unstated, as an , n i g h t say ; though I think not— not Wj 131 « E« a skewed and distorted picture 


phor one may surprise onezS'I seeds of corruption that wpre 


nre there all right, unstated, as an , n i g h t say ; though I tliink not— not 
inevitable echo, even as " figures j n „h e context of Allou’s piece as 
are also there, packed into the same a whole, which is too patently and 
word — dance-figures, also the betrayingly derived from a famous 


Roman or Arabic numerals on poem by W. H. Auden on the same 


might say ; thougn 1 ttumt nor— nor . 1 ": 0 ""’ E« a skewed and distorted picture 

in the context of Allou’s piece as *> ve * ,he |” ^ v “ Ji w of whnt the British Imagination was 

a whole, which is too patently and f? th ? • '\£ ul 0,5 U P <» Hiose years before the 

betrayingiiy derived from a famous j|*|X l jl e Second World War ; that if on the 

? J A “ d “ “ . I Llv^n ’ evolutionary uerspcc- 


in the fourth line, since stanza- 
structure did not call for internal 


There ore a number of problems would arise whet Iter to call light of their treat-men t of metaphor, but 
with this argument. First, while it T1 Angstrom units 'white'. Crispin there are nevertheless broad sirnil- 
is true that we cannot distinguish Wright has argued thar colour pre- arities that run through both 
precisely beLwegu genuine semantic dicates are obscii'cmonuf in that if accounts. Scheffler offers a meticu- 
indetenniitacy and factual ignorance it in at ail possible to tell what lous taxonomy and critique of 
hs an explanation of our anibival- colour something is. it can be told previous theories of metaphor and 


1 IVI mill USUJ lb U 1 UL-I III ilUt, UV-kUlUlllg LI I OLIICIUH, IWH 7 ^ .If M ___ 

their treutnient o>f metaphor, but speaker’s intentions to Jiiterpai; W f e ™uiflte, dry upr vvvia, pw- 

there are nevertheless broad sirnil- metaphor, for he may have iosttt .“P* It can ' “ ut J n Aliott s cose 

.1. .1 1 ■ .1 i. . 1 ■ 1 1 iL>.« ukA n a It* honnAnc fiiYrpfin 


hs an explanation of our anibival- coloui something is. it can be told previous theories of metaphor and 
ence, Scheffler draws the stronger just by looking. If colour predi- both he and Searle offer criticisms 
and unwarranted conclusion that cates are observational, then it is that, are judicious and accurate. 
1 hero is 110 reason to treat our likely that a deen ambivalence Anyone who wishes to avoid the pit- 
semantics as infected with vague- about whether ‘white* applies to falls of earlier theories would do 
nuss. This is, in effect, to commit the rod reflects a genuine semantic well to read these books. Both 


an error symmetrical to that of 
which lie accuses others : i e. 10 


indeterniiiiacy. Of course, it is express scepticism about the possi 


open to Scheffler to argue that 


ussuiiie that we can distinguish rite re nre no observational predi 


between factual Ignorance 


express scepticism aoout tne possi- 
bility of providing general principles 
of interpretation of metaphor. As 


cates, but there is no mention in Searle says, “ The question ‘ How do 


An ontology for anglophones 


JUC.IUIJILIJI , iui ue uiflv unre mieuta r . , r' — . , u, “ fc " v vw . tt . .■ » 

little more than to produce ar ® flS , Jt call up the next word “seduce ? 

phor that we should interprrt. J 2 2 Ll 2 0ne couId B ° °i« l but lhe P °T I 

. death In 1973 winch show conclu- ho is cleai .. We may say, if we 

Both these books are cnornKij , (jraly that his talent had not dried that bbe 0 i-chestre«ion of this 

suggestive mid they connan* up— consider, for example, * Moon s j m pi 6 Bta iiza turns our, when we 
reader of the importance of in November j QO | {i l0 be bB fflingly eisborule. But 

standing how metaphors wd;A cold stone in the sky which j n f act this is misleading: for 
Metaphors are a prevalent fair; cannot fall: “orchestration" suggests “contri- 

of our scientific and non-sdHt& . It looks like Mandeville, vance”, and surely here more than 

descriptions, and we must tow i» . But is too probable. Cver w ’ e must believe that sounds 

understand how they funcdonilr Though from nail-spelk or tidal &|1( j mC anings were being shuttled 
are to appreciate how we coat it sliver of shell across t iie poet’s subliminal aware- 

construct a theory of the wnk . J®f®utch bulk, yellow as jealousy £ . t0Q ru «idly for him to keep 

■ . WWi fills the whole minds sky " e ” k of f henl a „ y way that "con- 

Seemingly grown ; tri.nn.-P 11 multi scent to provide 


rhyme, surely '’trees" engendered exactly, certainly a weakness, a 
the echoing word, “ freeze ” ? And risky way of proceeding. 

did not the “ oo " vowel m “ truth ’ point is that, quite evi- 

rnl Iin the next wold “seduce”? , “ iy » : 


some certainty that sound came 1W makers, we get a very different pic- 

before sense, rhis »s. If not a vice PJ12L-? ** iiwinl * ture. And this case, though it is 

‘ But™" eff&ct"all the ."me i, 


Ihough seen “ indifferently ” to wax „ nawer nut an - - , , . nil , 

and wane — innate or visiting powe, doing, composing their poems too PH'. 

, Dimen?iong of some difference to acquii sk ’ ’ j ’ Wlis al explosively nut of imiterinls pro- B 

me — h“ve seen, possessed it, 01 was nr vi([ei | by CO n S cious mind. But 

- . . ___ fi VP » 0 » Twice, and though now again, * ime ® U said to Jiave we J,ave seen on the contrai *y lhat 

TI 11 ce and two aie ^ Water and night in the feel of Jong after his talent ss d Allott’s composing goes on much 

obstruction from sententM w * November " teNumatpd , n f the time at a level I have CBlled 

‘f7 hre n e nnT^ S / nd wK° tU- U* how °ff she i-oels This is what cve ' y - f p r ^ B nize “ subllmliial ", at those irrational or 

five apples (p 260). Through nap of black, wind-driven, surely most readers hnr sub-rational or pre-rat ional depths 

what of two to the power tnw, Unspoiled miles of heaven; as newt" to tlie very neive where poetry emerges out of mut- 

riirv^^mii/^thrpe ^ucm^r 1 k,WW she 1,83 no change fM- loss we understand as poeW. terings and mumblings and grunt- 

two cups and three saunrs ( ever to remomber ■■ our criticism does not acknowietige huinminas and aionnings, 

give ns eight concrete .objjj .{ , Or need to be afraid, • it : or else it acknowledges it indeed ™ ffigs and jingles, 

any son ? Here there are J ,0r any heart to hide -tut as a vice I Certainly bar is J ““Xalv. tic Hked to rhyme ;for 

S C u1Z m,,,CS t0 Pe,f ° rU r Fr °™ the Snow Bear or undomestic v,*u*t SoilSi« rhyme, a® mere foolisli idemity of 

.. Bundle has strange the dead skies unhinge, w so rep^eUen«,ib^e » "convmidon ^that S g umhyinini 

tt jLsrss * bJ ”1 Mr applauded wh ^ msejs- us 

?W iV “ S tLtxS 1 »° 2 «rt MiaSl M way of acknowledging that his 
idomlty (p 251) ; on the other to*, Tu drained fires : ** well os making sense; hut this wok poetry wells up from these very 

" sTifficientU' tffl* ^ 43 Ffll,K8n Ad3ra tSJfSUT di’oitt ^ * A^gly^e more'tnh/ne^aS 

-^ir t heii d “SSA? itoiw t at n in ®r as js; a n s in °a 

pf.ei ^Cruernf*. tjrd |?lt- dictut« sense but on the contrary Auden and AJlott, the more telling 

IdoX Of “ . "«*■ S WAXiirf ™Tl«yi Vd« «> Thjt nnt) poignant ls 't., 1 , «ck„nw!ed| 

8 ortictimcs. it appears, be persisting talent (not aood iude- priotity must always be adheied ment of what ill them is pre-iational 

brood. “Consider ‘The »>Mt ordef S or axnfflte 3 ffit 5 and if we encountered veise and indeed, pre-kternte. And yet 

unemployed fluctuates «•*«;*«« or—why not ?-SS is that didn't observe it we were in end-rhyme is a convention, and an 
In a sense, a particular nun ** '*■ tha way the 'unaooken word “ice- duty bound to damn it ns merely arbitrary; one; for it arbitrarily 

here at »rake— ^ die number tqi»» L , wo ^d ice / re! ]. me l 0 dio|is, if not indeed locates in one place, tiiq ends of 

employed" Is" to be dWh«5 : S># "J? b JSle™ W “ice. -honor ef horrors I-" iocaote- l ines , a 1 .e 111 l( y i„g a „ d budding out 
frtnt the number of litose )' fiT^ieuro aiidl C “ in tlm tory". None of im apparently— of sounds, an interlacement and a 

of StSlemenwry benefits-^ «-U s ^ sku, W » m tne except, shamefacedly, .same of ui harking back oF echoes and half- 

criterion -of identity is [ Haunted hv .7 - . when we began to write puems ih echoes, which in thoroughly com- 

ssiSsAft ss. ss - 

STJjSftSEMrag ,h- e iuve elrdedy seen'tb y 'happen- : 

TT ' I' ms Welder JhSSC IS 

- Einolly, let tt Cpg '1, ,ftf fca JJJ Pfetont., Something similar ait chicken or the egg? Did sound o{ , lis collected Poems. And let me 
fractions. A : H. fth ^ , s In.^another late poem, engender sense, or sense engender re j teral;e; tliis is nof an . acquired 

part, three-fifths three . v. 0 - sound? There is indeed J® • skill; It is mot cunning contrivance, 
the reference t0 /. the Mi-, ' .S”!- 7**1 you walk alone - wliich this question may he ?fdres- On theconrrary, here is amysteiy— 
beMnd when we libst cti yogf-! . R ai -" n r , l„ 0,it ?f sleep. ■ sed, in somd hope of though there is nothing visionary 

tion 3/5. I can ^'K.; ThJ 1 r ^ lls ^i I t he numb stcnre, • . answer. ' (Our tkwt hackneyed ' aboi it it : it is what we mean when 
stand the division ° ^ “e ^to^^otoured sheep : instance, I remember, w&B Swn- of a poet that he has “on 

parts into &#*$■ LJ ?? 8 • ; 1 , . • bqrne.) But t should be plain i ea r” And that is. I dare to think, 

this ready understaqaiijj Wfl-the sheep ; are the imagined to a$k tibto of die verses by Allow [he fj rst thing that we need to 

it I «m “ I?*, we ^jnt ln „“ dsr g, ln . ^ Wve just:been looktag M ia o{ Kawlarh Ai| ott . 

operation of division 0 ^i<g ^ weep, and the “can ” in the to look for dn answer where none . *- . ... . . 

upon just two ohJ® c “‘ S 5 and l »>at ' they: Jt^p^Xoufth it is poeeible • ■ : ^ . This tWflR bevOnd analy^s, this 

entity C orre.pundln>..to.3/S |lt »|. . ju itutS. t^cilirse' (be modtent rile Beef «r, shows up a mm wMj ■ 

corresponding to //*».• .2^5^ sheep & nua « w nffP h 1 u Off and the composing imagina- .many aspects. Sp nr we i h«e 

the whole paragraph datel ffnn'ot be ■ rion s'lowf dpwrt eveh a' Rttle, then been looking at . us operat ons in 

w SS-ssiinihi-Sts • 

j*s& 3 ssL ^^ f f 4 “«"* ?**; T • SSSSStb ""But c !Tt“s': : 


ii^that uhe f ch^onofthis — J sounJ and in,^ 

simple Rll t And it is important to get tl 

look, to b f. ^ baffhngiy elAoraie. But said pQr AJJotti of c0lirsei was 

m fact this « "“j' 08 *”? * academic poet, in the straightfor- 

orchestration 1 su ®*?* ts , han ward sense that he was a studi 
vance”, and smely more ^ R teacher all his , ifei for in? 

ever we must beheve that s vears a professor, who earned 

and meanings we re bein g sh distinct and impressive reputation 

across the poet a * l, W minal awaie ns g criric M|d scllolarly editor. And 
ness far too rapidly foi him la keep readv to suppose that it ' 

L he ° ,, , , ! 1 3 cLT^D ha itovSdfl ? he besetting sin, or the vocal io 
trlvance ” could scent to P'? VI “^ hazard of such academic poets 
for. What we are inspecting is an gf^r'too Iware of whBt they 


risky way o£ proceedinB. — SS^r^SmSS' S Hth “ ** *> e 

But my point is that, qulw evr- magical. Even in the midst of the cunceueu. 
dently, AfloU*s imagination— his quite precipitous falling off and But if poetry Is -what we arc con- 
creative intelligence — was constantly disintegration which mark Allott’s cerned with, the massive figure of 
active at this subliminal level second collection. The Ventrilo - Auden cannot be circumvented. And 
where sound and sense interact, quist’s Doll (and that is a matter we the young poet Auden was the 

And it is important to get this must return to), still, as Fuller phrase-maker m excels is. Tmeo-e is 

said For AUtott, of course, was an says, “the splendid phrase-making a story that has never been denied, 

academic poet, in the straighifor- goes on”. It does indeed, even to the effect Itoat Auden, white 


disintegration which mark Allott’s 
second collection, The Von tri to- 


ward sense that he was a student into the later years when AJlott had 
and a teacher all his life, for many fallen, though never quite com- 
vears a professor, who earned a pleiely, silent. And yet, it may be 
1 itmiialit- Rnv Fuller's expressions 


goes on ". It does indeed, even to the effect -tibac Auden, white 
into the later years when Allott had Mill an Oxford undergraduate, put 
fallen, though never quite com- together lrte earnest poems, which 
pleiely, silent. And vet, it may be later became vastly influential, hy 
thought. Roy Fuller's expressions excerpting front various and unrela- 
are unfortunate : “ phrase-muker ", tetl drafts those phrases that a 


this: The Prime Minister once went of some object fand the appraisal “Three and two are five"u*' i Vnl ’ ri nio l, r’--! of 

to prison This device is per- of the whole disjunctive predication abstraction from senteacn l8nt ,n NOTember 


spicuous, and none the worse for depends on this), Bundle replies, 
Buridan’s having used a similar “ There is not assertion or predica- 
one; Rundle resolutely shuns any tion of either, but a claim that one 
such tricks, preferring rather a or other is assertible or predicable ” 
descriptive terminology of “ com- (p 107). If somebody says fchot on the 
Hutment”, “identifying uso”, contrary "is full” is predicated of 
Oxford “suspension of Identifying use’*, the moon alike in "The moon is 
and so on (see e g, pages 145-163). full”, “If the moon is full. 

Though ordinary English is nor- then “ Either the moon Is full 
inative for him, Rundle alludes to ?u ’J \ * n ! s .Ji e "toon full? , etc. 


“Three apples and two r see , I0W off she roels 

five apples (p 260). ThrOueh nan nf Mark. 


me^mg^ facts, and truth ‘ by ^peal- K German, Jap^ese -Lahul sobject " to no more than Juxtaposi- ^.leScp ^Telations, and Men (he skull-cap %lTi ^d^l.e was true (al 

tag to aSmetitara mHnSSai Lisu, Malagasy, Malayan, Norwegian tion with «nobli «• t er m of itnspcc that “ 3 X 7 - 7 X 3 " states a Pjg loveless yeao> should be so ), made 

about the syntax semantic* of Otoml, Spaaish, Tibetan, Tongan, f, . e ^ role” (p 108). Bundle's logical identity (p 251) ; on the otbe® In tamed fires = well as making souse ; h 

ordinary language while" avoiding and Turkish are mentioned by vision reaches no further than this ; there is a criterion of Fall as an Adam with the first step iU i Iiifu mhy in lha mr, 
t he c urre n tl v f a s n ion able “hlRbor- name, not » speak of allusions tb of course there are people, logically “sufficiently broad” for 80 from Eden. should deni wi h as 


fictional- discourse. ing to 'elementary considerations Lisu, Malagasy, Malayan, Norwegian, 

If is Scheffler’s theory of vague- ab “ ut *he syntax and semantics of 2S nl, L *Pf h 
» oss which if true has the most ordinary language, while avoiding ana luikisn are mentioned by 
OTofouud conseauMices for SS the currently fashionable “ elabor- name, not to speak of allusions to 
pSlXhy r SS end toSc «e theorizing" (p vil). He is con- languages of the Far East, tlie Phl- 
Vagueuegs , lor Scheffler is 8 a" earned with “the language as it is, !iP pl " es ’ ® nd American Indians. 

notion' s nr«t? andoctored ”, and will avoid logical J eforonc f s .. are not however 

rate w vague, relative to *a sneatlr regimentation that does not keep integral parts of the structure : they 
and domahv of obiechs if far Dvi w „ close to that (pp 8-9). This ordinary a. 1 ® rather ornamental grotesques, 
object in the donialnf the suealfer Ts u 8 H B e *»ves us “established truth . *l^? l ® 8 1 r 1 ^ 0yes 0,1 8 church. The 
ombivalem as to whedier hmh: conditions or nasflrtibllity condi- g r Otesque appearance is enhanced 

talt. Ast JESSES; '^ns ”, and these in turn' “deter- bywcalled f.tera! translation and 

: c «" “ “ ~ 

a U tv and areciHon. Within a ai,.An tr..« ' D.. M ji a * a «-i H i>i«iu ...ia .l ! alien wnen 


more myopic, who could not see 
as Rundle does that " We visited 
Devon last summer ” predicates' 


integral parts of the structure : they something of Devon (p 6). His ittcom- 
are rather ornamental grotesques. Prehension of Frege’s point leads 
like gargoyles on a church. The t0 oddities of analysis throughout 
grotesque appearance is enhanced * he hook: for example, he holds 
by so-called literal translation and ” iac ln . Jones buttered a piece 


live apples (p ■ £W). Through nap of black, wind-driven, 

what of two to the power Uiw.u, y nspo || ed n £ heaven • 

eight? What mampubtfoMfcj- i kww she has n 0 h change or loss 
two cups and three saucm ^, ever to remomber 

give us eight concrrte..obKJ»«i Or need to be afraid, 
any sorL ? Here there are M Or any heart to hide 
crete examples to perform • From the Snow Bear or undomestic 
tion upon. Seven, 


K nrase modules rim assertion made 
y the sentence, an assertion “still 
in force " (p 28). But if this whole 
sentence .is preceded by “if”, or 
by “ either ’’ or " or no assertion 
is left to be still in force. 


lann* ImsIwUtc* niiw7«Tw *Tl v » vy “ r 1 cues a msu sentence, ’ apparently u w oi mn m wtco. 

large uusivilkc objects satisfy tree * sentence ^ The avot'age man' has 2.3 quite representative ”, diet is ambi- -J 

’ f '^ u 8 h J with uncertainty, children” Is paraphrased no further gruous as between " People bite 1 shall devote the rest of this 

“tnain -which a ll than * Men average 2,3.. children dogs” and “Dogs bite people” review to one typical sample of 

apiece ' , leaving “2.3 Children ’’ as (p 116 ); but in this case it is not Bundle’s discussions:' those con- 

25‘ ^ >e ^Vf eert , S !*? Q ^ S Cp. 208). Similarly w0 are hard to pick thfr likely’ readingf and caning numbers, He insists, to 

' • tong there will toi(l there u an imporianfc differ- We ought not; readily to beMqvI that, b6 8 i ” witb >, that when ’w^ say the 

■ ' •‘TO^ 1 6 M? CtS pnce . between “Ton sevens' are m cases where the ambiguity would number of leaves on. a tr,ee is such- 

'miZEL&V 1 twr^Tdn tim« agyin b be more troublesome, native ond-such, ,we are ascribing a 

", nwke i W \ ob , scu ^^ d (( b > ‘he speakers of Lisu find it impossible PWerty to certain objects, the 

shorthand “10 X 7 to convey in words ail answer to waves, just ?s when we say they 

»°t ™ake out Lenin’s question " Who whom ? ", form a certain pattern : admittedly 

• V ^ what the difference was (p 261 ). After all, a visiting litiguiit .need this account would not fit O and 1 , 

' r ec /®® .I'?hOater.ij 01 not . a. prt- .. . J : .. not have msVAMil' n . lmiDiiaon «*«? but these are - loeicallv “ tfenmnM'v 


w,,at tho diffcrcn « VM (P 261). After all, a visiting linguist .need this account would not fit O and 1, P. a . r “ ™ to ;*T«mnllng 
‘djoto.dlatiarttons that. Outstrip conirast Rundlo regains as:’* ftlabo- ffiL® in ioll RilS ■ ooeration of division W-JSSrfl 




'■ . 1 ; l wajJMto.d’ 



Bsacriticui d sc lio 1 u r ly edi tor! And «“ « hrS “ that a 

w/ n r e iea T to Tuuoose thaV h is “ phrase- making "-such locutions, friend, porhape Otristopher Mi«- 
Ilm be K ttS» sto o? P the vnem tonal when we throw them at people wood parti oikurly ^proved, and 
hazard of s^li academic poets 10 whom we know on committees, or limn laying Aem, wit* mwiimal ad- 
bl Sil ’ 'too aSra 8 wtat they are i" political assemblies or in the j.MWnenw, .end to end. The ««y 
rfSlni rmrinosirm thdi Doems too P^pit, are not expressions of the may be apocryphal ; but no one 
i! 5 f.ti- < 2 ? P S 2 IB J highest esteem. tvbo reads dm poems tSiat Audwt 
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Sfti* * h - ee ^! Bli the imagined 


Cue* °“«p; are rae imagined 
I'tiuft 22L ,ve c °unt in order to In- 
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fiuMi :lioil tliruuqli the 1930s can 
t.til hi ,*l* (ft.-d with very few exccfi- 
cio-fit they nnc rlieir jjcjm*.iimii 
uutlwriiv in eminently exccriuibk* 
and brilliant phrases and indues, 
tiii'li er than tn any impact tliai they 
iiuihe (is A poem that vhanld 

be inure dun tile sum of its hrilli.nn 
juris wdi in i hose years seldom 
even ui (etnjiLL'ii by those wlmm 
Auden in ft iil- need, but in the Hritisli 
cwiicxi nil | v hy tlic aggriovcdly mi- 
f.i:liioiul>lo Robert Graven end h.v 
Mime nF Graves'S followers like 
Norman Co me ron and James Reeves. 
The Aiiik'iu'srjiic >tyle spoke u> its 
age.- as [lie Gravesian style could 
■mi — spoke tn it, I mean, in the 
i«ciise of gening u bearing from it. 
t'rdblung its fitful and slinrr-winrii-u 
atteiitinii. For j| wiis (and is indeed, 
fur we live in it still) an oge 
inured to the slogan and the catcli- 
IthriKC, the cant ion, tile 'headline 
und the punch-line, if poetry is to 
get a hearing from 4 public con* 
di Li 4i ied ill this way — and of course, 
1 do mu in can a mass-public, bm 
llie public i liiii reads the so-called 
* qujluy *’ neivspu|>ers — poetry too 
0111*1 lie “ punchy'*, must be plirase- 
gnjking, as the young Auden's is, 
dmd tJ io young Kenneth Allen's. 

^Tlils is a poetry which takes its 
variances as they come, opportunist. 
iAud ah-liimgli pieces of poeti'y can 
<ome this way, it is clear that poem* 
bL'klmii can. The odd* urc obviously 
uwainst the poem's aninumiiig to 
hiore than the Mini of its brilliant 
incidental cicinils, since by the rules 
of this parlicular game no nvur-urcli- 
ing riniCL-piioii cun he allowed to 
get in the way of grabbing oppor- 
tunities as they unForeseoably pro- 
buiil tlwniselvcs. Surprisingly how- 
over, it sometimes happens — as it 
due*. I think, in Allan's early poem. 

'Exodus ”, where it’s particularly 
remarkable tliHt it should, since the 
puem begins with a two-line phrase 


And we have outgrown our patriotic 

fauna 

With their Si Vitus behaviour, 
Seeing beyond mlr noses 
A Ivirnl never to flow with mill: and 
honey, 

lint .i winter a sto net lirour off and 
on more roses. 

Ami I imagine sometimes Ht night 
emerging 

The stunted pasty wonder of the 

slum, 

Like d cracked bicycle frame 
On which a shunt vocabulary is 

hung, 

Tu lift transparent hands to the 
amazing 

Sky and blow full-time. 

Fur he is mocked both in and out 
of .season 

Oil this and all the other silly 
shores, 

And fur this sin without compassion 
The sea .shall have our heirs, 

And otic nebulae climbing nowhere 
in tlic dark 

Know Lliat this rural world is dead 
like Greek. 

What happens here is that the 
briliiiiiii phrase with which the pneni 
opens is equalled and surpassed by 
the even more glittering constella- 
tion of jjh ruses in the third stanza, 
about the "pasty wonder of the 
slum mid this has the effect of 
making the alter nation 'of these 
stanzas wish the relatively' sober 
cvcn-u limbered stanzas function like 
n satisfying smicturnl principle. Let 
no nnc suppose from what I have 
said about opportunism and phrase- 
niuking that I mn at all disposed to 
condescend to a poem like this. Oil 
the contrary, as a poet who has writ- 
ten nntl published in Britain through 
the 1960s und 1970s, I reflect with 
envious admiration how tough - 
minded our poetry could afford to 
be, so short, a time ago. 

Just try telling,* now ill 19B0, the 



Kdiineth A Holt 


How shall we live except as plants 
or fays 

Who cannot take ion deep breaths 
in any crowd, 


IHieill llVglilS Wlin a IWD-linc piUHOC jun nj icmiia. nun mi wou, me M , . | ,, i. ' „ 

*n brilliantly Audencsque, so much admirers of. Edward Thomas (a Nti 1 JifL * wimVi ™ belter "° r 


ol 1 it* porind (almost 'to the point of 
■elf -parody) that die recently in- 
itialled "Thirties Society" could 
well adopt it mi club motto : 
t-Tuiii this wet island of birds and 
chimneys 

Who can watch suffering Europe 
and not lie angry ? 
For death rail hardly be ridiculous. 
And the busking hysteria of our 
rulers, 

Which seemed no funny in ntir 
fathers, 

Dir lies the newsreel for us. 

The small boy finds hi« jeiseys 
small for him : 


great poet, but grossly semi memo I 
iied by his readers) that “ this rural 
world is dead like Greek 11 I Or try 
compurlng the " stunted pasty won- 
der uf the slum '* with "a cracked 
bicycle frame On which a short 


those, whose “better times 
Arc only a pierrot's disguise 

For Hie disastrous pathos of cheir 
present ? 

Auden and Allott consistently 


be told UMt you shamefully lack nat ; onH | ||f e niight be or ougln to 
humane . fellow-feeling with the j,e ; whereas we have tacitly agreed 


met yuurseit it you are not to be f'r 

•« AiLiicr »» a,ih u,. nnu t. «n n , M j prepare men countrymen tor. tne 
eliust . Ana wno now. is al lowed anproachine war which thev saw 
to rock our frail national consensus JiPu H-.r.7iohr„,i ,ir-«i 
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with dear-sighted dread, «* inevit- 
able. And only die Audencsque 
style could have served this pur- 

6 axe. Accordingly we cannot regard 
obert Graves 's alternative as more 
respactabio. 

On the other hand a price was 
paid, alike by Auden and by Allott. 
And we locate it — where else ?— 
in a detail of their language. Their 
phrase-making depends quite dis- 
proportionately on a trick with 
epithets. (So does Alien Tate's at 
the same period, on the other aide 
of the Atlantic.) There are two 
instances even in the poem we have 
just admired. 

To lift transparent hands to the 

, amazing 

Sky and blow full-time. 

For he is mocked both in and out. 
_ ; . . ... of season 

On this and all the other silly 
shores ... 

Why is the sky called '‘amazing", 
f™. ve the shores called 
■ The - graduate seminar 
con be left to come dp, as it always 
can, with plausible answers. But 
can any one really believe that in 
either cpse the epithet' chosen was 
the one right word, the mot juste? 
The three syllables' in the one case, 
and the two in the other, could 
surely have been expended to better 


■Recaii so this i, the viewafiu. 
and nl yrii id s,n ih.it inimly JS 

live with, it , s hard for * 
realize rli.u ii lias it s danter. J' fcw can v- 
we can become aware of JhSiT K U 
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will obligingly supply the enn- And the poet, Allott, who found 
.I.flt vim have suppressed himself pushed b v the limit: of his 


point 


!S ion that you have suppressed himself piislicU by the higit: of his able, on this count i hough on ilmt is pa 
rtisv not be dear ubovi yourself, own talent muf his own limes into others also, Is rtie very lasr poem muke of if 

can vou not press your hick u writing poems like this, thereafter in Col/ecfe,/ Poems, one which Mrs ihe poem 

iila fur ill er so hs to widen the gap over thirty years published hardly Allotc tells me site put together gU st of baffled fury hr 

il more, in confidence that your any poems at all. You will see uncertainly out of veiy binned ii were from outside th 

»aders will bridge that wider gup ihe conclusion I would posh you pencillings. lying up unything thu 



Auden's j Reader* u«.,.ihi,ui oiw sort • .h„ Aiu.r 1 _ Words we nut subtle enough to say 

huw it is 

Waking all night with ihe ruins 
Feathered and Aztec hiss (O drizzle 
of milk s-laie-sione) 
Until the lost window is M|u,ve and 
solid a^uin 

And the clodhopper sun surprises 
Grief who might always have been 
there mid probably was 
■ — how at home he Is all at once 

noet another, more exnited '“Ta'llSIconaectiw i " - ■ 1,1 because he saw that it was cor- _ , , taking your case. 

**>■.... ..i ; T ® ^ railed Elegy , the ahstracrton ,- U p tct | ) elected no longer to indulge S ft hard io tell how. it seems 

pTinie ’’ Is the first term in no less i( vVhich is, I suggest, very greatly ( 8ntJ y°« so cross-patch and feeble) 


rhetorician dues nnc oiling, and iK* » ,,,u,v * - r — V'iu, P *» in a 

noet another, mure exalted. the ahs.rucrion occause ne SHW t,1Bt 11 was cor * 

blunt iiliuiit it, no one cun draw tn, 

line Itetwccn steering a rea^r. r ' 1,u,c . 9 riPi- th*. "■ ” i,,w » l!, < 1 su eU c5i, vl.^ ...... .j - , . , , 

responses, mid mtmipulaiinfS.^ l *H 1 rlewl . onc a[lei lhe to his credit ; according to a scale Your **** red-rimmed and the air 

—as the ilemagugue does, or Other. Time is of valuos which is indeed hunumist, . . , , . stale, 

mlvcrtisci-. . like a doctor struck off the though not necessarily either infidel h°w he does not bother ai all 

register or democratic Sparing uu thno and no trouble 


And this I think is the point j owa a hack street with T ~ ’"T~" . . , Who is really too easy to i 

which to tackle the awkward «: Sfcu " Hng d a pill T F ou,d . c ! te mmncliwivc bin sag- Wanting no L-iUevtainniciii. 

dispiriting problem of Alloftl- matp VftI , .« v wliere. gesiivc evidence m support of this, See wLiii what discernment 

second collection, The Vnitrfe|: To maKe y 1 i * r °™ what Allott wrote in the two He sets down too. sweei 

qutst's Doll. There lias been faidii It is also “ like the smell of a fox's 
general agreement that tliij iMr»[-jair ", and '* like the extruded 
ling-off from tin hernia/Of a middle-aged goosestep- 
i’»M. But luidafping gauleiter But men it is “ like 
who has noidl 'a dream of summer and tea-roses ”, 


Attenuated. Particularly remark- pheinous expletive? Undoubieilly 

liHt is partly what it is. But to 
on more t han lhai makes 
poem end unsatisfactorily on a 
ought in as 
c pnc-in, nut 
that preceding 
lines have put before us. On the 
other hand, if we make " sweet 
Christ '' into a a i tie coeur , a 
genuine appeal tn the Redeemer, 
we must feel like Bishop Burnet at 
i lie death-bed of ihe notorious 
reprobate -Rochester, determined to 
holly the dying man into somerliing 
ilmt shall edify the faithful. The 
agnostic humanism of the lapsed 
Roman Catholic Allott cannot he 
cancelled out so confidently on the 
score of one disputed phrase from 
what seems to be his very lust 
poem. So what are we to do? Jt 
was only after I had read the poem 
several times, and thought about it 
u lot, that a third possibility pre- 


Veniril: 

It is also “like the smell of a fox s editions of his Penguin Book of 
rtpnf lair ", and “like the extruded Contemporary Verse, particularly in 


Allott, for many poets who hd 
been assured and prolific thro«A 
the years when the war impewU 
began to stammer and stumble, on 
the war had arrived. Perhaps fc 
most conspicuous case is Sufta 
Spender, who in the 1940s fell ins 
an awkward silence which in its 
years since lias been imernipui 
much 


sent* a notable falling-off from tin 
first collection, Pne 
stundably, no onc lii 

it has been able to account fix f( but abo like 7 ' a paper suit of Stock 
with any confidence. Certainly it f Exchange prices/For Morgan’s 
was nut a calamity peculiar al'-hencbmen holding their noses". It 


the second edition (1961) where he 
showed himself fur more than most 


He get» down too, sweet Christ, 
when he gets you down on 
your knees. 

The bravura poet of the Thirties 
is still here, in the masterly 


seined itself. And this I now pre- 
sent to you us the only reading that 
does the poem justice. “Sweet 
Christ ", so far as it is nor a simple 
expletive, is to be taken as a phrase 
in apposition to " Grief ” ; and so 
it is Grief (personified) that does 
all the things specified In the 


, ■ , --- -- ------ out, iiwiubi ij uu me tilings spvbiucu m mo 

or Ins con tempo lanes sympathetic synaesthesia of the line about the second stanza, up to and including 
to post-war poetry. But I have rain,-" Feathered and Aztec hiss (0 getting down on its knees when it 


drizzle of milk si ate- stone)”. But 
we uate chat this is thrown off 


lias beaten us to ours. In this way 
" Grief ” is brought perilously close 


chosen to go for evidence only to 

S -’r.r — l" - .I. , „„„ „ d, e body of Allott’s own verse; and wa uu .i B m« i«i» » ....own u.. wiet " is orougnt perilously ctose 

. ...lii?- 1 « “^.n nnl anv mnrn “"-5“? handful of muitificentljr in passing, on our way t0 self-pity, and 8 yet distinguished 

- - ’ because seen as redemptive. 

no earlier poem by Allott 
embarks oil such a difficult 
. , , and valuable endeavour, and so 

"sweet Christ”, in the very last gure |y brings it off. 
line. What arc we to make of this? 



.lure lliat everybody gets something 
to his liking: 

:Timc like the back-payments on a 
bedroom suite. 



Htmwrt Wishes, , u the loxicogra'- 
phar s weighing of, the epithet?’. Ac 
any rate, once our Suspicions'- are 
aropwd, we cgii riffle . through tlie 
{S5“ of ; first co Section, , 

uad . -come wp vyith , . one 
: of epithet* 
that dre arrtstlhB ' and surprising 
.jl^ ■ Afeyer^'at all CTldorttly, juit, • in 
coda -with: the 
beautiful staitM about . .‘f vexed 
681 i and ' Waxcn certainties ", we 
lead of *Ue .miles; of weed drying 
round. our supple shbi^a”, and of 
L 10 ^ . 1 T|»e iSUUj is- lout :i n ' Wit per- 
/urictfru - vest \ wliertfe, " a Sw 
temper burfia Ik :ihd ^ftffigaj east”; 


and of “ The remarkuble snnetus of 
the stake and die wheel ”, Moun- 
tains are said to be “smug “ but si* 
pages later, even more remarkably, 

" sedentary " : years are said to be 
at once “ candid ” and “ ridiculous 
And we are told tihat “ Our music is/ 
Settling of dust as strict as cen- 
turies . (That last example comes 
with a wonderful whiff of period ; 
for “ strict ” was one of the most 
okay words in the Audencsque 
lexicon.) 

Eaoli of these adjectives, wc can 
be sure, was weM-choscn by that 
unerring ear for what it docs in 
terms of alliteration and assonuncu, 
and also cadence. And they perform 
another fiunctioii ; m we can sec 
K we string a lot of them together! 
“ Silly ", T ‘ perfuncLory “ imbe- 
cile ", " ungainly ", “ smug ”, " ridic- 
ulous ” — they effortlessly establish 
the speaker’s tone as superior and 
disenchanted. And in this there is 
a certain comedy, and u certain 
pathos, wilt an we recollect that the 
author of these poems wasn’t yet 
thirty. What none of them do Is 
what the grammar-books toll us an 
adjective ought m do; tlvar is to 
say, qualify or further specify of 
illuminate Hie noun Hint it is 
attached to. So far from forcing 
us to attend more cliwcly to the 
things mnted — to mountains or 
streams or willows, hours or hymns 
or distances — -these adjectives have 
the effect, which must have been 
Intended, of sending us always off 
at a tangent. 

Although Allott com attend to 
things (os in his wonder fid lino, 
“The window' of a jelly in .'the 
sand"), he Is not very often inter- 
ested in dohig so ; mostly, tilings 

• are named in his poems not for 
their own sakes but only so as to 

• maintain the noei’s talk with, or 
talk at, his readers. Mountains are 
named in his poems, not .so that wo 
may attend to them or to . what 
mountains ai'e* but In such a way 
as to switch or deflect or maintain' 
or re-ignite our interest in the voicb 
that uuines them. t ' 

. Allott’s interest is in steering the 
response ’ of hls Yhader \ . "and it is 
' Maimed that items from' the non- 
hhmnn ; world have no significance 
-or . value -in themselves, but only a 3 
ai L? r u a 7 mediating terms through 
which human beings • can conimitni- 
; cate. .It is a thoroughly respectable 

. View fn laka nni It n 


*■ -rssss^ 

ordec to keep writing, thought hiit • p ’ 


It would be wrong to sav that in 
these late poems Allott regained 
the assurance and the />rui>iir<i of 
Poems (1938). On the contrary the 
late poems are muted end modest — 
like in their aims and their 


Is it indeed an interjection, a bias- Let me, then, sum up. .1 contend 


i lint Allott was not at the mercy 
of his great talent, but on the con-, 
frary in command of ir. When 1 say 
that he elected for the niosi part io 
silence his talent when he had cornu 
to distrust it, 1 do not suppose that 
the choice ever presented il.se If in- 
him in such explicit terms — us if 
one could think to find, in some 
diary he might havejeft behind him, 
tho choice recorded in $o many words 
on some specified dale. I envisage 
rather that on many neensions 
through his later years, when an 
idea i'ur n poem came to him, lie 
responded by saying in effect. " Oh, 
tun that sore of tilling again 1 ” or 
else, "For God’s sake, who tin , I 
think I am ? George .Barker ? ” 
Poems do not hiwe to be written. 
Though it is quite true that they 
originate in something mysterious, 
a visitation, the poot is at liberty 
tn shut the door against hi* visitor, 
and even has the duty to do so when 
he knows or suspects that tlie visitor 
ix a demon, not an angel. Ii has 
been said that talent, in poetry ns 
in the other arts, is not in fuct at 
all rare ; what is rare is the qitBlhy 
of character in the artist which 
knows what to do with the talent 
bestowed, how to serve it and .vet 
not be mastered by it. The nnist 
is not. by his talent, absolved from 
the civic responsibilities that are 
laLd upon him as on auy other citizen. 
He is not a licensed naif. If we see 
Kenneth Allott’s life a* in this way 
a triumph of character, (hat, even 
more limn his great and never-ro*Iie- 
forgotteu talent, is what dignifies 
this series of lectures instituted in 
his name. 

£• 1979 Donald Davie 


Slf obUgaTto crnS tlTlS' * ' breaking her waters for rhetoric ! And they pi^vide noSg 


and to remake himself, in some io- ? 


a mail-child, 

portant rospecls, u ... Am™,,; 0 ' “ •"'z ““*1^'." 
po« ■■tul.ei- tt.au a BrirUh out , h( force j,, , n^n^c 

One difficulty was, for the poa ; • field,' 1 

who stayed at home, that H tlfl- Or a Black Maria waiting for a 
were in any way patriots tkj 1 blackmailer, 

wanted in wurtime tn express fa* 


to equal an early pouni such as 
me “patch”, triumphantly through- 
composed, sound and sense welding 
and weaving together, from first to 
last. But out of these late , poems 
1 would pick out, as tul m noble, 
along with " Moon in November ” 


wanted in wurtime tn exprea i!» ■ . Wha| ire we to s«y of this, except . which I have quoted already, "Late 
ings of national solidarity 'iddia. (j, at j t gj vea UJ poeni as un Augustan" “Typed .with Two 
meant that they had to dnnunw Jnviuiion to free associating by ony Fingers", “Fable”, ami in nnrticu- 
ati Idiom which, as wc have scui) ; and every render who ltappens lor a touchingly vulnernble poem, 
Allott s cose (though the Juki* along ? In this way' it is — as waS "Cheshire Cat”, That indeed is 1 -lie 
■jV c of r Al ! den n,,d **“ widely recognized mound 1943, unprecedented thing in . these lute 

idiom of the perceptive and Caw . end as the vast populai'iiv of Dylan poems — in them Allott. finds a style 
dra-llke few addressing die ob^ Thomas was to show— profoundly in which to lay. himself opejj, open 
n i ai,y 'i ® btl ' Se or , n °L ^ ie democratic. . And: of course some to being hurt; whereas his earlier 
they hud hectored and § jirawW . readers are so gratified by such an rtyles natl fuiictioiied as suits of 
were now inanning the aircnMt . invitation that' they look' for ir in. r I hj to ricnl armour, i aside which the 

252. P®*" 1 they read, and ore dis- poet, rlie speaker, could remain 


■ * 





seems to be the difficulty dial aw ; understanding seems rathel- differ- poet moves from voitth into middle 
wrestled with in a .jKS" Ju 1 irm P** et *V. Written bv Men age; and' m A-Hott We see such n 
Hie Ventriloquist s i! ; J on ^ n or John Donne. development, thbilgh strikingly 

"People ore Real", which o? • ■ • 


• ut i: WKIU f - r 

ouahly lives up (or down) to w l 
'embarrassing title, and in 
egnlltnrian us never before, he O j; 
horus himself as much ns I m 1*** ° ,. 
“never to try to bc/Tlte j ; •' 

above the Kliyber P*®**^* i. ; 



spirit’* high pin it- h> f‘1 — ! - - 

torled sea". The trouble ~ "" 


eagle 
the s 

course that il hud boon ju« ‘5*. rBv JCRn-YveS Tail! A 
“sneering eagle ” who . “ X VtH * 1J,U,e 

years before, found inoiiow*; ■ - a - - — 

, S “}»R *' nr “ sedentary . W! 1 ! «Ar7sLATER T : 

tlon t wont to quote front in* 1 .Humour in it,, vtr » 
triloquist's Doll, nor do 1 J fa™* «« Works of Proust 
self to cqmmcpt on 11 Press:, Oxford 

bhon 1 have to. For the fact Kjg .Press.; £8.50. 

1 find these noems infected M ^ 

nerisnis dHiu habits teWn hUnc A Ret mrim - — — 

against, when I uejy 
my own poems only 
later; and those struggles wt 
too vivid in my memory for ' 
be tempbrnte ivhen I 


began publish ^jncmes proustiena 
- a fa* 


S r£_~L-_ Pari> i Nizet. 


Kant . tells rile 
^ ,n order to 

Thomas or ' S. 

• Audon, when l read Ihe V t* 9 
(ft list’s Doll. ■ ' j, 

Wligt.I, think now, in iron) u.-.'- '"'“'jfi -m«.e rcin^veu 

to Allott, was thM rit^ deveW^ ; obstacle c ? ntext - :Anotfier _ . , , , , , 

was inevitable. His of tu"* 18 ** ^ actqgl.defin- function — and this consoles us for 

• VmVWJJL ami Reword " humour '‘-It such louchonnenes (whichis . 


writing tliut reminds me 


of m 



so-phlcnl themes. Her conclusion is 
that there are two Prousts, an 
on Li mi Stic artist ahd a pessimistic 
plillosaiphcr. 

How does one pass, in any cape, 
front the novelist’s technique to his 
; content ? Either the humour lies in 
the thing ltsplf (and one might 
here pass in review, all of Proust's 
themes), or else it is in the mind. 
Is it a question of technique, or of 
the subject-matter ? What does it 
matter to us that- Proust’s pages on 
music should be funny, if it i6 not 
music which mokes them funny ? 
Dr Slater thus devotes one page 
to time and memory, and three to 
love and friendship : which is 

either too much or too little. 

She is right to observe, on die 

' * ' * ' ■' humdqr.-in 

mqst . tragic., 
helps-, us . .to 
.'faults of die 
characters, and exercises a critical 


of the rqaUty which we a 
2»« word fob it -is * huuMuwiu". 
since it elevates human relations to 
a status iftfiaitoly superior- to, all 
other retetfqiw; swjh asthe relation 
between « nian and a mountain, or 
between a. man iand wlint'ever ic la 
,thnc ,nitwle. mountains, a In the 1930s 
. such , human|3m . created a. new .sort 
.of criticism, associated -with tho 
SSSSf^' j and William 

rtSmnso i Bnri.:in»oi- t? - » ■. t -u..-- 


Poems in 1938 to The 
Doll in 1943 encapsulates 
say, the whole 
regarded English 
1930 and 1940. Fol ..... . 

can see it as, predictgtna .-£ 


what 

Proust himself callpd cllchis in his 
letters .to Luclen.Daudet) as ” Real- 
ism is important-in. ALR *. 
Margaret - Mein also concerns 
roust’s themes in her 


: : 5ecacie.r which " began T U As^ H nd ^ ,, inSe short^bopic ‘ wrTtten'' in “ an “eTegant 

.?hSlU 2 K^ Is* tSK aft ^ -is 

SllICA ir aIavsIa, 1 , 4 . mnvi ? 



. contrary apeUk of a rea ^!, lD (Vi5® fl ^ 
aHegedly Asocial” (JSJ 

Day.LewJs’s) in 

; or individualistic PPffl {V - « & 
But, this account . now 
only beca use hlstoria n* ■ J 
>i. trace thor history 



i .of Dylan TUpma?; -£q f h ® |!i rWo W SiUWm-! phf Jast. Weddfr. : ^ie--gIveS «s personal 

•* is nor tlie account, of li 1 snmddf* rihotvevdr ‘ n • **^ & ^ J»ter«ture, re£l e ctfonVstylJ$h mises- mi point 
that you will find jh Wbooi ^ V ^ SlBter has written and ■ pleasant . variations. They are 

. books on the, period, a gaWJ* Ffev* in Proust’^ work /oil the more stylish and personal 

htch k In "rechirchfis— for the fact that the author has 

VfeU made and , not cluttered her bibliography with 

TOUT m, "gVjt, & |L' .. 4 . tw.riniH.'hluj .ghfi-Tnlkiilia... «uu. 1 ia . Aokliatiwl ■in-' Prenc’h ’ OV- III 

- 

J . .j • irn 


foliows i: works - published -in ’ French or m 
method En glish o Ver the Post t wen t.v years 
-...Walter by G6rarU Genette,..- Milton Miller, 
pmiotated .Brian Rogers, Jacques Zephyr, -Pou- 
a hiHcrtour line . Newman, J.-F. Richard and 

refreshing venhirei. 
and ag'a'h *0 




1, have martipui*ted your 

j: thor, wjieu ,-yoit' .BW .-'S' "MtffSS i-ipm. hrtVu^V! . WWtSlF. rjwrt ;■ of .Puret Reason,, wi 

f .poinflng one « jjAtPlibW 1 *® 1 * K J Jt would rjy hotter 

adjectlv4 f pointing •. W'" 


the Critique 
thought ,i 

; a vacuum 






RENAISSANCE THOUGHT 
AND I IS SOl'lUiliS 
Paul Oskar Krlblellor , 

Mlchnol J. Mooneij Editor 
'An extremoh' valuable guide" by "the ___ 
gchul.ir who Juts inndn lhe (uji'eutest 
contribution to ihe reslnmlion of 
Rcnalssniu’e studies "—PmfeMor 
Cl wiles Dlnka ns, Unix vivify, of 
Michigan '$31.25* • •• 

\T8lONS OF THE END 
Apocnbvlh: 'DwHtlons 
in Iho Middle Ages 
Dernnrtl McGiiut 
"Veiy likely lu boeonic iho filfllldurtl 
intmduclloii la Chtisliun apocalypti- 
cism 4 — Library Journal $31.35 

IIEIDUGGKR AND SARTRE 
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"T his weH-wrilton, Informative, thought 4 
fu!, and provocative hook belongs In 
every academic llbnu^C— <ftafcn $31*35 
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cult and InipoiTnnl text in the MnhfiyQnn. 
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S2.1.00 - 

BTACFC RELIGIONS 
IN THE NEW WOULD 
George Eafort- Simpson 
A inuinininit.nl si udy describing IT Vo 
rnlidionti that htivi: llgu red importantly . 
in mnckruliural history ihrougliout 
iho NowWorid from the beginning . 
of the slave trade (o llio present. . 

Nil, 25 . . .. 

SACRED JOURNEYS 
Conversion and Commitment 
io Divine high! Mhalon 
Jamca V. Udivnloit, Jr. 

" J'houghUul and sensitive.,. Jt 1$ BBpSf . . 
rlalh' phtasing to read this account by 
a mail who approached his subjects ' ' 

lvllh oiiriosity and respect, and with an 
TELEOLOGY REVISITED __ awareness of complex moral dilemmas, 

And Other Jis/mys In the Philosophy _ jritor«myes boat tli fully tlie dlacussion 
mid History of Svlonce of iiul Ivkhiul experience wit h group' 

ErneatNagbL' « . -t.v 1 !..' j-i; , phenoniena!' — J)r JOfit 

JS/eWiAuisjffy $16.20 ' . 
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ami B(il« K, kinUy Editors ‘ : 
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action of Iho Jewish, Chris (fan, iitul 


PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICALITY, 
PfHiny8 In Neo-Con fitciindspi 
and Practical Learning * . , . 

Wni* Tlinodoro Dn Bnry and 
- Ir duo JJloom,. Editors . 
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Into the hands of philistines 

■ ___ _ ■ ? f„, centuries in the Imn.U of such affected by Christian insistence on two vices which Clmucer mi»i 

families as the Stun levs or the Wing- pity). and second to show how elsewhere. He is a tm led pluhiso- 
Bv T. A. Shlppey fields fin eluding the Robert Wing- words and phrases cni, hi their pher, like his niece, mid awnreiit-ss 

J field , v ho had this manuscript in contexts have specialised meaning. tn his darkish wit only points 

. - r ' r ■ i .. - t 1G 1 2 anil whose relative “Dame “.Welcome ... iny suffisance ", u,,t l ” e mature of the failure. 

JOHN Noll TON>S RUTH : Wyiigefelde " had, as Elizabeth says Ci isevde to Troilus, and It Another image which Dr Burnley 

u~.ii.i-... i Hiram mc Vairtu. if; Hu Iter points out elsewhere, bor- see i ns both true and affecting. But clarifies by cross-reference across 

Hodleiaii Library MS 1-airfux 1G ruwed the Fusions* Troilus 140 “suffisance’' is Chaucer's word for the whole of Chaucer’s work is the 

340|»|1. Senior Press, £95. years before). Nowadays they would sufficivmia, " the self-suffciency “ gent 11 ”, a term which he further 

0 SS9G7 Sl-l 0. lie pFiilisiines. Perhaps they ulways content of the philosopher ", notes is qualified in both Chancer 

J. ». BURN LEV : were. Just the same they hud a use possessed for instance by the and Cower by “ verrui to distiii- 

Pbaurer‘« I anitiiaee and the {'* r .p ,e f ry ’ al \ d riie existence ot Clerk’s Criseldn and the Nun’s guish the really gentle person from 

¥ruiSiii.n > ' dignified, ponderous, love-oriented p,.j est - a “ puvre widwc ", Criscydo the merely heredititrily so. and so 

ruiosopners iruaition but mildly sonteiiiious collections wouU , jibe t0 have it. but does to start off a tendentious argument : 

19G,ip. Boyilell and Brewer. £12. like this one enables us to catch a not know its proper meaning, gentle people are distinguished bv 

0 85991 OS I 2. glimpse of it. Instead of being “sad”, “stedc- feeling “ dope impresioun ”, by a 

■■■■ ■ * i Something similar is offered by fast”, "stable”, she is notoriously kind of “ vertu yinuginatif" which 

. . J. D. Burnley's Chaucer's Lannuage “ slydyng of corage , and self- enables them to see what is nut 

Medieval literature b.s it appears in ua ^ t f ie philosophers' Tradition. Its sufficiency is a concept she does .there and on occasion not to see 

primed texts >x often _jh a sense t^ t | e may seem intimidating. But not understand. Dr Burnley is here wfruc is {as with Troilus and Cres- 

Across its exnanses ... J*.' n.. n I-.. J! toL-i.i-, ilia Air) nn nlnii Mint r ip u .1 . <1., 


out the nature of the failure. 

Another image which Dr Burnley 
clarifies by crosvrefercnce across 


1612 anil whose relative “ Dame “.Welcome ... iny suffisance”, u,,, • 1,1 nature in me ldlllllL ‘ 
Wyiigcfeide ” hud, us Elizabeth says Ci isevde to Troilus,. and it Another image which Dr Burnley 
Suiter points out elsewhere, bor- seems both true and affecting. But clarifies by crosvreference across 
rowed the Fusions’ Troilus 140 “suffisance” is Chaucer's word for the whole of Chaucer’s work is the 
years before). Nowadays they would sufficivniia, " the self-suffciency 11 geutll ", a term which he further 
be philistines. Perhaps they ulways content of the philosopher ”, notes is qualified in both Chaucer 

were. Just the same they hud a use possessed for instance by the and Cower by “ verrui ”, to distiii- 
fur poetry, and tike existence ot Clerk's Criseldn and the Nun's guish the really gentle person from 
dignified, ponderous, love-oriented priest's “puvre widwc". Criscydo (he merely heredititrily so. and so 
but mildly sententious collections would like to have it, but does to start off a tendentious argument: 


like this one enables us to catch a not know its 
glimpse of it. I-ustcud of bei 

Something similar is offered by fast", " stable " 


meaning, gentle people arc distinguished by 


. D. Burnley's Chaucer's Lan&uuge “ siydyng of corage ", and self- 
nd the Philosophers' Tradition. Its sufficiency is n concept she does 


liisteud of being “sad”, “stedc- feeling “dope impresioun”, by a 
fast", “ stable ”, she is notoriously kind of “vertu yinuginatif" which 
find self- enables them to see what is nut 
she does -there and on occasion not to see 


texts are cicttly milked of meanings 
and ironies, to be lorried off to the 
great cmtrfiinmrs in university litera- 
ture departments. One of the func- 


prinre to women as to men. In T he main weight of Ins argument 
simihir style Pandarus jokes about falls however on the figures of 
being a paiidar, " swidi a meene/ tyrants and rulers, the former class 
As makett wotmnen umo men to as varied as Love, Fame and the 


urn ley ‘m achievement is first to comen 


ture departments. One of the func- im ^ lie shlfts of opinion that 
Cioiih of fucsiimlcs is, if not to underlay these banalities (as, for 


shutter this Idyllic state, at least to j llMullC e Stoic rationality 
allow in n whiff of the {relatively 

speaking) dunghills in which the . 

flowers of medieval poetry grew /v 4-1- 

nnd seeded. iT O Dlllg if 

Fairfax MS IG, reproduced here . 

in facsimile by Scalar Press .with ■ « 

the jtermissioii of the Uudkian 

l.iiudry, is a collection of By Johll SfadlllieWSkl 
Chaucerian and pnst-Chnuccrian J 

pnems made around 1450. The man ■ — ~ ~ ~~ ■ 

who commissioned it, suggests Pro- . ~ 

lessor Norion-Sniitb in his Inlroduc- BARBARA KIEFER LEWALSKI : 


J i usi mice, Stoic rationality was rational or golden mean between largely summed up in Theseus, who 

; Probing the Protestant psyche 


salvation in one’s own soul, all this 
continuous self-scrutiny in relation 
to one’s immediate circumstances 
the autobiography generated. Donne 
declared, in accordance with Cal- 
vin’s view, that in the writings of 
the Bible authors their individual 
experience is reflected. And the 
search for a poetic voice described 


- nfl. r , n . IIIC JJIUIC nuitiiil a lii&ii iiiutviuutu null ui 

Uoi , p was not Thomas, Lord Stanley, pro test ant Poetics and the Seven- experience is reflected. And tlie distorti 
STJ w'ti 1 r ai’. iv I .o flutT i^i bv *«„.!, -On., ,r, Hcii 8 io„. Lyric {..«!. for » i« 

fs.KJS'Si S. p, ' ,nce ' 0 " u " ,,erB,y Pre,i - £■ s.* 1 ? 

^■^, --^ 1^1^ 0 06,95 8 a.^SSS: 1 in H« Bib'S of ,V wf. en 

17, i L-LplaL of M«'f b Qpan, the — jwdorn rtformulutlons of Clirl.lion posed i 

volume .not (m lias been suggested) Barbara Lewalski argues that Pro- J, ' ■ . . k . ... 

V» t«i offer _ the clfance nf an W nii»v T., R PmiM..) The problem with .Fostering lndl- 


S In » w God, whether in Hie Bible or In’ 

The Complaint of Mars opens the 1 modern reformulations of Christian 

volume. not (m has been suggested) Barbara Lewolski argues that Pro- *7 ’ • 

so as tn offer the chance nf an testani bools writ inn in a Protostuni The problem with fostering Indi- 
icouogiaphic rebuke to lechery on 'ountrv by oTd larie iin-ner oi.t vidunlity-as is, made clear by Hie 
the front page, but because Sir John relinious Ivrics of 8 a Proiestant chosen lyricists, especially Vaughtui 
was s gentleman of military tastes fficier To the casual .eadJJ and Traherne, and by the proliTera- 
wlio picked Mars in much the same this muv llnt sce . audacious lion °f Proiesiaut sects— is that 
spirit as he arranged for the (labor- elalm 'Others rlioueh will be ,>1,ce individuality has become a 
ate cnlniired frontispiece and Imd ow _ ' 0| - nraselvtizinn oower of valuu it tluoatcns any orthodoxy, 
his coat of armi attached. What tl e Cou.uerTeX o «»en the one that promoted it. 

n^wcmrcnt V %b!r u t e rioSoemfbi Helen Gardner, K Marti and r a lUn;e to UnkProtestmitlsm with 
r*ad Zi Ld im Sw K??n. V tlieir neophytes, to whom the autobiographical and individualist 
Xl.Vlv hlldml r FiT nn ‘'oininaiit influence seems the tendencies in die lyric deprives her 

Ir X a c Smt ivoliI d q hi?i mcditational practice of Catholics, study of genuine explanatory power, 

thouahr C d * notably Ignatius of Loyola and todl0, *ff' , fo *' rhat 

■ Francis of Salas, Tlie success of Protestant theology gives man an 

It is, for instance, striking thut this must, one assumes, derive extreme passivity (all its major 

.J >i«, ,C T*L _ ( _ * j ■ I flnAyruiia anuiltieM rdn ha uiin in 


Btuseudarff. At lean one of those souls precluded development of Proliant Qod is heavily in t erven-. But oh I a glorious hand from glory 
Wlwfi there hi any ipanuscript, anything as namby-pamby as a ‘I 0 * 1 * 81 in. the world .mid in human", cbme 


the :* ghost- line .480 in . the little poetic; that their modes of express- In one of the emblems the ■ Guarded with Angells. soon did 

inset complaint of the Man in mg religious feeling were inimical heart 6f man - InoWng like an Crop this flowre 

Black— eleven lines long es lt stands to poetry because they were anti- uncooked steak, is battered, with a But the pressure of the speaker's 
tn manuscript, though Chaucer’s ' sensuous, These beliefs either hammer ; in another it is shovelled- feeling disperses the dishonest met a 1 

narramp onui 11 ha ninHe aP iirmn v I _ _ L.. &L. !..k. - Pft i_ . v i ■ i I i ■ 


mhkei sense but doesn’t rhyme . lio n 'degj-ee. brandies of a iree witii a' 

correctly. Probably the absence lepemively) in this one that, a Vast °"nMine^S 
*vas intended by Chaucer, so that Prow«ant literature regulating, the menacing hookey knife, 
the Man in Black’s complaint should c ? l|d V* :t . o£ the Spiritual lifd.iyas j n • In pdinpitg up Protestant sen si- 
have been eleven lines tong and circulation ; that Protest antis do- tiyfty to the Bible as poetry, 
the complete poem only 1,333. But vcloped their own ^techniques of ; , 

further numerolotjical apeculatlons meditation well hoforc the' mid- « i 1 ' T 7' ±- 

are dashed by ; the fact, ihat this C^nry when Martz claima they H 1ft h i X 7 \/tPTr 
manuscript has in on V case Imt 6G c « u Rht *?n) and that, above all, their X X1 >».JLaA^Y'. Y Ivlv 


iah 6 of 1532 add s_a line °» " ' ™ ^ “ 

^; EnS Ublv X »b eSe ' tely) in h4 on? that 5»’ off the' benches, of a. tree with a' , Griefe oVe doth flow: and nature 
ie &ded r bv a ' sS th« Protestant literature regulainVtha m ! na ^ _ V gull would finde 


RUSSIA 


comes out of Dr Bunilfiy , >n l YXClll C 

• h sl,,, ; v,l ‘R virtually peiWfe 

mgs »f rensim and mercy, 

pny-o I ot them good qSfiS — 

llh-V-nri -v 0, a t,iem wpabk 3 iv Arcliie Brown 

wicked exaggerunon. ThesTinSeJpy ArCI,,C 

dearly bad a contemporary — 

further and further into the j ^fegBBNWHlTE : 

of tyrant as his reign prtgffeJLmical Cuhnre and Sonet Politics 

F ‘,’ 1 . •!' lhe Tudor whitewashbiJy-o Macmillan. £10 (paperback, 

and also expressed a characieri^OTi 

ally leudtil synthes s. They start 24156 8 

trnm insights no sharper than .i fl” 3 M — 

tyrants are peremptory and u 

kings open to advice, and inb,0vert political dissenters in the 
eras would he handed over to ivBovIet Union are to be numbered 
likes of Pnlouius. “t?* most in thousands in a 


Joviet Man and Soviet men 


answer the questions anonymously. 
And in Tallin, the capital of 
Estonia, it was found that a 
majority of television viewers 
turned first to Finnish television 
when they wanted political news 
and commentary. 

So far as those of Russian 
nntioualily in particular urc con- 
cerned, it would be quite wrong 
10 equate listening to foreign 
broadcasts with politicul disaffec- 
tion. It is, however, an indication 
of lack of satisfaction with the 
service provided by the domestic 
mass media, not to mention weari- 
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deserve especially detailed niton. 

/1_X The more minor defect is the ob- 

verse of one of the author's virtues. 
II is concern to give precise htfnnna- 

moterial from Soviet primary sources the first word on ibe subject, it is linn (numbers wherever possible) 
l which he has supplemented in var- surely neither the Inst book nor on Soviet political culture is 
ions ways, including a visit to the last word on its rheme. To .set splendid, but occasionally lhe urge 
Isi'Hel to interview Soviet Emigres) against its very greut merits, the to provide percentages begins: to 
into n coherent framework of analy- shortcomings of Political Culture look obsessional — especially In iliosc 

arul Soviet Politics must also be instances where they are of no sta- 


sis and in relating the new data to and Soviet 
the findings of Western political considered, 
science Within the areas of study of The vhor 


in si tiered, tistlcal significance whatsoever. The 

The vhortconiings may effectively rerfucJio ad ubsurdum of this is to 


political socialization and political be reduced to two — one' substantia), he found in the percentages attached 


culture, 


the other more minor. The really to the answers of the ihirlv-seven 


White’s account is not the first s, » n . , ? l « l « deficiency lies in the Jewish Emigres whom White inter- 
word on this subject, but it is the ,8ck * t, ?. nt,on P u,d . bv viewed, of whom, we are told, of 

first really sustained attempt to ' he 10 th * Stal »" y ears ;. ‘ ho ®e »* ed between thuty-pne and 

provide empirical backing for wlfet be does sa >' abo ‘' t tJ, «. ?ial»n eta forty, one (25 per cent) adopted a 

nave, prior to his work, seldom been 1S v ^ ry I "“ c . h }? rhe P 01l,l L but 1 ,h . e f«vpurable attitude towards Lenin’s 

much more than hypotheses and in- mar H s those years have left activities while three (75 per cent) 


comen But while he is a Wife of Bath, ail of them happy to 

“ means 18 and even a *' mean " punish the “ giitelees ” and judge 
between two parties, he is not die without right of reply, die latter 


tions nnd rite more resourceful 
umone them devise means nf bring- 
ing them back. But these, too, 
have rheir pitfaHs. White cites a 
Pravdti account of one pofitinfornio- 


Barbnra Lewalski notes Aquinas’s 
immediate translation of “ God's 
arm " into " operative power ", " by- 
passing any real interplay between 
vehicle and tenor ". These emblems 
are also uninterested in the rela- 
tion of metaphor to referent. Their 
distorting presentation of man as an 
insentient lump is mcnm to pass 
unheeded (Barbara Lewalski is blind 
to the sheer objectioiiablouess of 
the emblems 'I* have described). 
When the same subjects are trans- 
posed ipto poetry, though,, a human 
voice with all the emotional and 


generally seem good where iq. 


physical alivbuess ir suggests in the 
best seven teen Mi -century. lyrics 

stands behind the distorting synec- 
doche, commenting upon it. There is 
human reacLion to divine aggres- 
sion, and a good poem will explore 


a child, as a vegetable, as a musical 
instrument, he consciously strips 
away large parts of himself which 
think and feel : in ** The Collar ”, 
for Instance, it seems the only way 
of restoring relationship to God. 


military gentlemen like Sir Soviet Union is runner away 

Stanley, nor beneath the auatinlitim 1984 than it was thirty years dons and the more resourceful 
nf *„},>]„ R . ni |,,.„i n, ST" 1 umong them devise means of bring- 

I nnif HLn rlimiror'c nnume I- I I I I U - ''lg tlie 111 back. Blit these. tOO, 

book, like Chuucers poemi, is i-J Th# Soviet political leadership lia ^ pit f aH s. White cites a 

5 £hi 2 fn,, r; V t' r e »’ a - vs ‘ h .°«has, of course been successful in p^UaSiJmt of one polftinorma- 
"“■“fa, k ' 't r n n ,!° da ^onfroHing political behaviour in t w] wnsin B Jo „ of ;, n£reM 

J®,*, I ' R , ““iJ L . a . ,[n ‘ tfn fciiny obvious and very important 0l , t , |e n of hls nudience> pro . 
cna cs it to be i econsidered jaL^. The enormous turnout at dllced piece of information 

a R JM1, [elections to vote for the one w jjlcii he had been saving for such 

[ accredited candidate, the almost a contingency. “King Ibn Saud 
■ Complete absence of political demon- of Saudi Arabia”, he told his 
Orations other than those officially audience, “had a family of about 
rganiied in the furtherance of an 400“ having besides his four 
improved cause, the effectiveness of legal wives “ more than a hundred 
generally seem good where fa l* e iuwitution of censorship (and concubines, by’ whom he hud 107 
have the tensionlessness of tbt h* counterpart, an . even more per- 30ns and 189 daughters”. When, 
emblem. "Tlie Crosse”, she tfeb, im-ceMOrtRIp) are casea 1 in white notes, 

cun no longer be criticized ftr n .jJ*' . s ° far ” fpJiS^tha oride «*“ P®rty secretary later asked 

vacuous wit once its conceits bu ^ ^viac Union*? st>me members of the audience 

been seen to derive from an embb« what they had gained from that 

book. Herbert's " Paradise ” li tvia m Ifl^nrion day's political information session 

reprinted for us, for no better |» V ^ a « l0,d him. kughing. that 
nose than to show how Its Iwd i &J^,S“2SS riiey had discovered a great deol 

letters from the rhyme 'W JSS -"w e,«in rS about lhe fan,il . v ,ife °“ ,he Kinfi 

emblematizes God's nruning. Kocuj , J* 1 bhiuJJX tnd^^ha t' of ” of Saudl Arabia. “Apart from 
bits of poems which pack in c» , « * h ® 41ite and rhal ot that ", die party secretary com- 
plex feeling get slurred over bji 8 ” ■ plained to Prat'd a, “ nothing at 

vague piety : when Herbert c* \ Yet there is now a substantial H u had remained in their 

eludes his resentful “ Afflictioo I',' body of evidence which points to the memory”. 

“ Let me not love rtiee, if -I b« !»ery .real . limn ut Jons on the success jj however, too fasclnnt- 

thec not". Lewalski parophtm: - £ the effort to get Soviet men 1 to , n a d |g re( , 8 ion on the part of rhe 

“ H»: threatens rebellion but tbe behave like Souiet man. Drunken- j c f turer \Vhite observes that far 

perceives thut the greautt ta "«*. abscnteelim and theft of state mfjrc conlmon complaints about 
would he a loss of the love i<w «t« but lhe more obvious po jiri c a4 information sessions coil- 

which the relationship is baied’.Ii ■ de^wdons from ihe desired norm to c «a-n their “lack of novelty”, 

which one’s response is a gu*nW b« excoriated regularly in the Soviet *■ superficiality ’* and “avoidance of 

"Wliat?" Perhaps recfliJbl M And ‘Krtmpanylng such „wkUrd questions”, 

throut in Revelation to - spw* deviant behaviour i s a much greater _ , f , Iniereatine in- 

1 uko warm out of his mouth, W« J‘Jnce (.nd variety i of thought Jome of t he mom bite J « ll »J ^ 

courageously— and in a wj te P««blj be inferred from f?^ a Scr to little-used Soviet pub- 

does ultimately reflect en uXd Surc^ 1 ^ Uie ex^nt 

for God— chooses to scr '* 8I “?? • .. .. P * P to which there is a political atratifi- 

. n, asier . rather than make ' Until very recently It was widely cation which corresponds with the 


duced the piece of information 
which he had been savins for such 
a contingency. " King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia ”, he told his 


legal wives " more than a hundred 
concubines, by whom he hud 107 
sons and 189 daughters When, 
White notes, 

the party secretary later asked 1 
some members of the audience | 
what they had gained from that ' 
day's political information session 
ehey nU told him, laughing, that 
they had discovered a great deal 
about the family life of the King 
of Saudi Arabia. “ A port from 
chat ”, the party secretary com- 
plained to Pravda. “ nothing at 
all had remained in their 
memory ”. 

If this was. however, too fascinat- 
ing a digression on the pnrt of rhe 
lecturer, White observes ihat far 
more conimon complaints about 
political information sessions con- 


Some of the most interesting in- 
formation that White has culled 
from hitherto little-used Soviet pub- 
lished sources concerns the extent 
to which there is a political stratifi- 
cation which corresponds with the 
social stratification 01 Soviet society. 


Guarded with Angells. soon did 
Crop this flowre 


peaceful resolution. Example! « 1 values, the political knowledge (and 
•such slurring could be multiple* 1 potation . and assimilation of 
particularly from Don no’s poems-. ;j»liucal 'propaganda), and levels of 

The ■ Bible- Itself. fron J fSSSSf'Thi T Jmi V i Y , of S ^ vi , dt 
these pools learnt so tnudj ujj ggjj,. 1 rh ® c V ltl,re , °l th ^ 

from restricting the range of lwn« be inferred from 

fe^lino- in tnli leremla 1, iS.iui P u ? l,s bed utterances and 

[h“'7i s iSHt "Si* ns*-i 


social position and leva] of forniHl 
cducotfon on the • other. 

Tiie Soviet Unj,pn has long ceased 
to bo oven in its official theory a 
“dictatorship of the proletariat , 


fault would finde 
Were not thy Will . , 

To Barbara Lews I ski poems 


these poots learnt 50 .Iwdenhip could b7 Inferred from be oven in Us official theory a 

coulrt »• 3£f ^ 

still uuui llioirs. AiJd in P ^ y Soviet socioiv. Yet onwiricol iuvfis- 

n.v distinct from the vo l u J33S I ^ of “*!"?? wIdc tigations conducted lif the Soviet 

dlductic litoral ure Burbara Lev^ ^ sources, of informu- Union show the Jmolligontsin to 

draws i»n, full livnimi r - c *£JJ ,, £ #r IdisliSJ » 1 n h P 11 1 cn , n 1 dnt ? ,n : have more, political information than 

a God of this crl.an.ctcr the works of skiU ed worUa rind skilled workers 

pointed. The strong sens*.®',) L *st®. bus rendered to lutvb hipre than unskilled work- 

self which Protestantism , |And Steoh principle. e rs. The hotter educated nnd qunli- 
mnde its triNisluiion Into J" tCufntrw and 1 fled, again not altogether surpris- 

mate object a psychologiwl “q ^ ? 1,e ingly,- are more likely to possess 

sibillty. The tensions winch r« ' 1 . n ri?" ,at * cu,1 f v t0 examine socio-political 11 lemur p and to reed 

were productive of gredt r° elty ‘ p«;^ n8c ‘ ou ? political —or claim to rend— it. 

in the Soviet .. , hsn ->z 


upon matters 
ignorant ”. Nei 
ta'ibuted ■ regain 
atively to such 
Pall Mali Cazett 
been interesting 


-'Utuon I. __ r . ,l * ‘i® ooviec 

' • ImStt mA “^“H^ion with Its suc- 
• ' i^lce ih«> •’’ir®* 1 ,^ fls shown in 

• ;jpiy ew WM Indeetl 

s of which W0 C k °f 

Nevertheless: -wJJT |T politS"' ' agitators ” and 


manuscript has in any’ cps* Inst 66 caught nn) and that, above a I. their X AiftUl Y . Y JL V L V/X 1CLJ. 1, ; , pduly peu tnUtlr ew WQS Indeetl 

of tbe’ total (chough the scribfe did : approach to the Bible piid new '■& ■ ■ V; . t 

l idVil B w 6 «fr C |rf C ^n tbm ,l l?twmv 'Th^v C models °’nnd 1 ' never ■ more than in the nature of upon matters of which £ pro jyjgg n j ^ C A' 89 ?*,. the work of 

: M» J«d Poetry before the advene or J Ruermidei- E.lw^ Tavlor-is £ ln Brk,sh Iutcl * ^dtl deef aibout the mah; but also - ’ Too often tagged as •“ ft gK jJWdonal eS®^ a,e of i h ? ,F 

4U*S. iSsTaSylinte . : ** * ' ofVirginirW^^ 


. WNo wnpder Mfew ChaScerinn tio,i lliaii by Us nnakSl nrobiio Edited by Nofil Annan 

understood thp "roundel" of the .psyche.' ® ^28pp,' University of Chicago 

IP;! The parliament of Fond*. No . ^ ^ . at .90. r 


5X. m mxi 


Reserving 
Matthew 1 


: aomsHiing. lmiwtaht' about his in- 
i' tellectuail environment. Nowhere is 
Press. Stephen's mprinlism more apparent 
than in (he selections ifrom The 
History of* English-. -Thought in th * 

. ; . Eighteenth, Centu)- j^arguably his 

— — mastervroi k— wJtich justly dominate 


TOO Often tagged as f** ihl irJ V'T" Uisrmcx irom uuanuieu miinunj 

of Virginia Wdrilf ”, . Stcpliert w grated by. th^'fT t, f t0 ’£ y . a f t *X , i y 'vho possess domestic libraries— and 
.ramnfaidlnB stylist A at ^ amount of book-readlng done by 

riaht As a thinker, Mrs v I 7, ?J{. ,on Soviet workers may well compare 

» have bee pHvilriBed ® 5 more favourably with that of t^helr 

M “the - ^ aw ^ ,t t db,**lo n k' r wyT’v 7 * ? * countmparts (* a number ot 

Leslie Stephen H ls 5 ^e Oaxi »vi>^, : ,- Western countries than it does with 

both tq Sf Lord Annan 8 J) d W . ak ' * B standard of , attainment which 


ker Mrs ^^fl^WBandu^u • Vfere 1-3 million 
nWvllSed : 3.7. million 
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justly dominate .both to Lord ■ Annan ■»«' 
an s Thoughts ■ .series in. which, ,his bo 

th® ' tfi at our appreciation a _ .. ^ 

ijdiicn he edited should ) be .. refreshed **“ ■., 
naokcray, have appetite whetted. ' ■ ■ 
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».50) mrmrot: .thi^^^gr with no education beyor 
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t sejectetf “‘R'JJjttdJ I ’HoH’-.i 3 “ Moscbw 1973 * l ^ ,s , compared 1 
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abnuc communist political systems 
and for throwing new light on these 
societies. In ttfc very recent past. 


xne imprint or auiuci uly dui is — ■ , . . . , , . . 

it not iikelv that the contribution But such aberrations should not 
of Stalinism to tfte moulding of D . l *“ r « L he , ™ 1>0 . rw ^ P a,n . t 

Soviet man was no Jess significant | hat Stephen White has 111 this book 
than the heritage of the Tsarist made one of . the most significant 
past ? It is. to say the least, un- contributions to. knowledge of Soviet 
fortunate rhar he devotee ihe first vohttce and society to appear in n)ie 
half of his chapter on " The Making Pa« * e w years. Folmcol Cwiliire 


cnm» Jrh. t ” 'i Soviet man was no Jess significant ,,ws “ 

some of tne more innovative uses of h ., h er ; ta Ee of rhe Tsarist made one of . the most significant 
“ political culture" as an analytical ind ne Heritage or rne isarist r.j * «— *— 


such works on China. Cuba 


an entire book has been devoted to , Todav” while missing out the 

KT*rnli ai -J 1, L l i?*nKfv most distinctively Stalinist yours, 

tical culture can play in ilium- 193 4. 1 g S 3 within that period the 


of New Soviet Man” almost entirely* , Soviet . Politics contains 

to the period from the Revolution enough fresh insight, shrewd judg- 
to rhe end of the 1920s and rhe ment, hu*d fact and amus-nig illiv 
second half to “Political Sociulixa- straiion to be reed with pleasure 


tion Today", while missing out the as well as profit by anyone with a 
most distinctively Stalinist yours, general interest either in the Soviet 
1934-1953. Within tliat ueiiod the Union or in what happens when a 
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inatlng, and assisting understanding great pu ,^ 05 and the Second World state-sponsored, lavishly subsidized 
ot, soviet politics. war, and their impact on the politi- ideology comes iiho contact- with uo- 

If this is the first book but not cal consciousness of Soviet citizens, tidy social reality. 
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Press 


Will award two prizes of $5 ,000 to each of the authors 
of the most distinguished works of scholarship in the 
humanities and the social sciences, in 1982. 


tig&tinns conducted In the Soviet 
Union show the imoiligoiusia to 
have more politicul information than 
skilled workers rind skilled workers 
to ha vo more than unskilled work- 
ers. The hotter educated nnd quali- 
fied, again not altogether surpris- 
ingly,- are more likely to possess 
socio-political literature and to reed 
—or claim to rend — it. 

White notes ; . “ No more than 23 
PK'cwt of rhe workers who were 
polled in a nation-wide investigation 
. . . had tuty socio-political literature 
in their domestic libraries . . . com- 
pared with 35 per cent of technical 
staff ; and chey were also loss likely 
to possess the ; wdi , k»' of Lenin . 
'Hie rfairug general •> educational 
levels tyirhlu Soviet taciety ■ are, 
however; reflected in the growing 
numbers of qualified workers (as 
distinct from unskilled workers) 
Who possess domestic libraries— -and 
the amount of book-reading done by 
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The John I. Haney Prizes 

Will be awarded for original 
contributions ,to knowledge that • 
demonstrate excellence in 
scholarship, perception, and 
. style. 

The judges for Humanities ■will 
be : Paul Fussell, Janet James, 
and Leo Marx. 

.‘ The judges for Social Sciences • 
will be: Clifford Geertz, George 
Homans, and Charles Tilly. , . 
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The competition will open January 1, 1980, and dose 
December 31, 1981. A list of the rules is available from: : 

The University of Peimsylvania Pre^s 

3933 Walnut Street-' ‘ ; ■ -• ’ 

Philadelphia; Pennsylvania 19104 * 
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The j ames Joyce Archive 
63 volumes. Garland Publishing. 
S 4,500 die set. Index $25 
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see lit ; l ow.) 

Pllll.l.ir* P. HKRRrNG (Editor) : 

Joyce's Notes and Early Drafts for 
Ulysses 

Selections from the Buffalo Collec- 
tion 

287pp. University of Virginia Press. 
$42.50 
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Hie da c u menu that were involved 
in the making of Joyce's Imoks — 
his manuscript notes, drafts, and 
fair copies, and the typescripts and 
printed proofs which he corrected 
and revised— survive in enormous 
numbers, especially from 1916 
muvurds. They arc of central ■ 
importance to the understanding 
ana appreciation of his works, and 
above ull UipsJes and Finite gum 
Wake. In most prose fiction the 
meaning of the words, if they ora 
rightly transcribed. Is usually 
apparent without the need to con- 
sult the author's working papers ; 
hut For much of Joyce’s writings 
satisfactory exegesis often depends 
on i-ecnutHQ to the readings of the 
early versions of the text. Those 
readers and students wlio care 
about Joyce's precise meaning— 
and' he is an author who stimulates 
particularity, so they are 
numerous — would often be glad to 
have access to the pre-publication 
material. 

Hitherto this has been very diffi- 
cult to get, for most of die docu- 
ments Hie distributed among one 
KiEglivli, two Irish, mid thirteen 
American institutional libraries ; 
none of the libraries may lend nm 
the originals ami two of them 
(which nave two of the most im- 
port ant cofivcruuks of Joyce manu- 
script >) have been until recently 


rigidly opposed to allowing photo- 
graphic copies of their Joyce lrumu- 
icnpts in be supplied to anybody. 

Now the situation is dramatically 
changed, fur practically all the sur- 
viving pre-publication documents of 
Joyce's works have been published 
in photographic facsimile, starling 
with tiie appearance in 1976 of a 
three-volume facsimile of the 
Ruseuhiicli manuscript of Ulysses, 
mid cum pieced now witii the prodi- 
gious si xly-f our- volume James 

Joyce Archive. The Archive con- 
.tisi.N of facsimiles of over 99 per 
ceiiL of Joyce's surviving manu- 
scripts, typescripts, and proofs 
(upart from rite Rosenbach mami- 
.Hcripi, the letters, and biographical 
documents), and it is a tour do 
force of editing and publishing, At 
about £2,000 the set, the Archive is 
loo expensive for private owner- 
ship by any but h tew, but many 
university libraries will buy it, 
witii the result that Joycenns can 
now use facsimiles of documents 
which they could not formerly sec 
at aLI without making costly and 
time-cun siiming transatlantic jour- 
neys. 

Tor close bibliographical study It 
will srjll be necessary to examine 
the original manuscripts, but for 
most textual work -these facsimiles 
(which are imiotouched copyflos 
from microfilm) arc good enough; 
and indeed their high contrast 
sometimes makes them easier 
to read than the manuscripts 
themselves. Tho main disadvan- 
tage of high-contrast reproduction 
is that it does not indicate 
either the texture of the original 
paper or the medium — pen, pencil, 
crayon, top copy, carbon copy, 
etc—with which it was inscribed, ft 
would clearly have been impractic- 
able to include adequate descrip- 
lions in the Archive of all the 
closely aim liar sorts of paper used 
by Joyce and his typists, but it 
would have been ea?y enough to 
hi dic.'M ii in a footnote the medium 
ined to inscribe each page, and it 
is a pity that this was not done 


Thorns and therapy 


By Alan Bell 

NIGF.I. N I COLSON mid 
JOANNE TKAUTMAN (Editors) : 

The Sickle Side of the Moon 
Th© Letters of Virginia Woolf 
1937-1935 ■ , ! 

49fcpp- Hogarth Presi. £12-50, ' 
07012 0470 2 , 

Deaths and mourning hover .over 
this fifth volume: of . Virginia 
Wtwff’s loiters; Lytton Stracliey’s, 
all til ft jnpjb uainEyl by 
Cotnuston’s suicide hi spite of the 
Comfort with which Virginia tried 

to. -sustain her;' Francis Birretl’s 
after the ups and downs of a pro- 

In.. JII H n_,j. Jl.,' r - 1 ! j . 


above nil Roger Fry’s, whoso loss 
was the more keenly felt because 
of- Vanessa Bell’s dose 1 association, 
and everi more because of a singu- 
larly happy holiday the Woolfs had 
spent with him in Greece shortly 
before itis death. 

Yet oven with these bereave- 


wrote to Ethel Smyth after dealing 
with a particularly large batch at 
correspondence. It was Ethel Smyth 
her ui who provided the most 
troublesome ini- irruption of all., 
with a string fractious and 
demanding letter* that no amount 
at brusqueness , colild stop. “X 
tnitifc she gets a' kind of mild con- 
tmuqus orgasm from this flux”, 
Virginia wrote to V. SackVille-West,' 
with whom her relationship had 
now cooled to an increasingly dis- 
tant .interchange. That "rampant 
rowd y , dowdy old bore 
Ethel •»- was eVijdying a belated sue 

.ffi^A.aarVss&ssa- 

urgent demands for ; literary 

a chance . to enter some cnrical 
ego[fsm at her ***** overwhelming , 

Jf lt ?V 0 Quentin Bell-with " 
some to Julian— make a pleasant 
SE2?«-» Ethel Smyth- series 
Virginia recognized in her younger 

JSf'fV , QW * " D,d crone ’’ who 
cotihJ share fa family fantasy: “ I 

l v '* 1 m *'* s " tif, 8 by my own fish- 
panel widi inv ami 


By Philip Gaskell 

systematically. Joyce's coloured 
crayons, alone, are indicated, either 
in the sections of volumes 12 and 
28 which are reproduced in full 
colour, or in endnotes to the 
black and white reproductions . of 
the other manuscripts which con- 
tain marks in coloured crayons. An 
odd fault is the total lack of 
volume numbers (which are essen- 
tial for reference) printed either in 
or on any of the Archive volumes, 
Though it is said that die publishers 
will supply purchasers with 
volume-number labels to stick oil 
for rliomselves. Apart from this, 
the production oE the Archive is 
admirable ; rhe typography is hand- 
some, the paper is strong' and plea- 
sant to handle. 

The sixty-three volumes of fac- 
similes, which are to be followed 
by rite index volume later this 
year, are divided into eight sec- 
tions. The first five sections, deal-' 
ing with the works other than 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, con- 
sist of the verse in one volume, 
®dued by Walton Litz; miscel- 
laneous notes, critical writings, etc, 
>'» two volumes, edited by Huns 
Gablur ; three volumes of Dub/tu- 
ers, edited by Gabler, which in- 
c ude the Irish Homestead texts of 
three of the stories, the surviving 
manuscripts, and the proofs of 1910 
and 1914; A Portrait in Four 
volumes, edited by .Gabler, includ- 
ing die 1904 essay, the epiphanies, 
and the surviving manuscripts ‘ of 
“°tli Stephen Hero and A Portrait; 
and Exties, in one volume, edited 
by Litz. 1 

The last three sections of the 
Archive, one For Ulysses and two 
far Finnegans Wake, are oil a 
much larger scale than the First 
tivc. There ore sixteen volumes of 
Ulysses, edited by Michael G rod on 
(who is alsd the General Editor of 
the whole senes),, which contain all 
the surviving notes, hotesheeis, 
chpiew. typescripts, and 
proofs of the book (except for the 
Rosenbach manuscript). The Little 
Review text* of the first ten . epi- 
sodes are not tnthided, which It a 
pity since they provide essential 

« e Sl!So» E ^. rts * the texts of 

Locus, eaters" and 

nodes , where the Rosenbach 
manuscript is not in the main line 
OE descent and where the type- 
script is missing. 

The . material for Ulysses is 
grouped by typos of document, 
with the manuscripts and type- 
scripts, for each episode in turn 


gathered in volumes 12 to 16, the 
placard proofs in volumes 17 to 21, 
and the page proofs in volumes 23 
to 27. Tin's arrangement menus 
that, in order to follow a particular 
passage through its successive tex- 
tual stuges, die reader has ro con- 
sult three Archive volumes nmi a 
Rosenbach volume, and in sonic 
eases a Little Review volume us 
well if he can find it. This is not 
as simple as it would have been if 
the material had been grouped by 
episodes rather than by types irf 
doc u men t. Michael Grudcn contrib- 
utes a valuable preface to enclt 
group of Ulysses documents. 

The pro pub lien lion material for 
Finnegans Wake fills thirty-six 
Archive volumes — more than' all 
the. rest- put together — and is 
divided into two sections: first the 
great series of notebooks at Buffa- 
lo, with 14,000 notebook pages 
reproduced chronotagi cally in six- 
teen Arr/iiu* volumes, beginning 
with the well-known ” Scriobledc- 
hqbblc" notebook, and continuing 
with another forty-eight notebooks 
which constitute an immensely rich 
but virtually unused source for the 
investigation of Finnegans Wake. 
The second section of twenty 
Archive volumes dovoted ta Finne- 
gans Wake, which like the first is 
edited by David Hayinnn and Danis 
Rose, reproduces all the manu- 
script drafts, typescripts mid 
printed proofs of Finnegans Wake 
chapter by chapter (the best way 
For following a passage through its 


By Richard Calvocoressi 

holding of the various life _ 

2 f ^T^LENTINE O'CONNOR & 
ft* ' ‘‘ft i.Sft VICTOR THAW ICdHo..) : 
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awkwnrd system of mea !* -Drawings end Oth ei Woi ks. 
nun and lucks running K volume 1: 1930-1947 (Paintings), 
vpisiidus. * 2: 1948 1955 (Puln tings). 

Phillip Herring’s JoucavJ Volume 3: 1930-1956 (Drawings). 
lyiWi’ "rafts for 4: 1930-1956 (Other worts). 


is intended to enable students of ndmltteri: " f have a definite feeling 
Pollock to compare works of the for the West: (he vast liorixoiiiulity 
same period in different media side of the hind, lor insinnce ; here only 
by side, without the cnntinuul re- the Atlantic ocean gives you that”, 
fen ing back and forth inevitable in Such a response may have deter- 
a single volume. Thus paint- mined the scale of his most typical 
togs arc found in the (first two canvases, with their .suggest inn of 
volumes, drawings in the third (per- infinite extension beyond the edges, 
Imps the most revealing of though his involvement with WPA 
Pollock's development) and prints, mural projects in New York in the 
sculpture, collage and other minor mid-Thmies seems a more plausible 
works are con failed to the last. This source. (The experiments with new 
urrangement is just one instance of types of paint and painting imtte- 
vhe care nmi thought which hus rials, and with accidental effects 

J ione into the creation of the cata- which Pollock und others tried out 
ogue (designed by the Professor fa the workshop of the Mexican 
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we arc pcritnps lucky to hm of patient and methodical scholar- (rations: tail vases of eiglueen feet lestnuing himsdt lll ^ H ; 10 

all. Herring begins with S v ‘ shb goes back to 1957, when Jack- ia length are reproduced right safe but wise observe non that 

of two collections of s «a -- so^Pollock’s widow, the painter Lee across a dnuble-puge spread, rinoughout ihe ‘ .j : ® a >' 

Ulysses which bracket the S Krasiier, handed over her husband s w j }er ea$ the smalleat works pamtuia employs its own 

Library noiesheets of ivhkh a " icsiHie io the Sidney Tatiis Gallery in "re phtced swmeiimes two, and . an J u . ,l, J l .* d n, ir wm he 

pubiixfied a transcript In 1SJ1 New York. In compliance with Pol- occasionally three, to a page. The u,U0 l tself. bometmics it wjjj 

fur which earlier mibllcatrn ^ lock's wish, expressed in his will niau finish nf the black-and-white muted and soft, ^ J’jiJ 

wi'B now includes a Ust of i« -.(published ncre, along, with several iiiustrutions takes some getting used or . 8®ftsh, t 

and corrigenda). Those artffi ‘ * oilier of the artist's writings, for the l0i am j mny i, aV e the effecL of dull- colour, sometsnies sp»r*e. r ae le 

by transcripts of two earW -, first time), that his paintings should j n g t j, e vibrancy of some of * s subjective intei pieutio . 
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successive textual stages), plus the 
galley proofs of Book I and the 
transition proofs of Book III. 

Most of this section comes from 
the enormous Finnegans Wake col- 
lection at the British Library, re- 
arranged and edited by Hayinnn 
and Rose wirh devoted skill. The 
documents for each chapter of tho 
book are introduced by Havnnm’.s 
preface, and are analysed in Rose’s 
Readers Guide which details the 
processes of their composition and 
explains their arrangement in the 
Archive. The result is still cpm- 
plex, inevitably so sirice die rela- 
tionslup between rhp original docu- 
ments is not simple, but this sec- 
Hon ot the Archive makes the com- 
position of Finnegans Wake much 
easier to follow than before. 

The Index volume (which 
appears later this year) .will pro- 
vide, a checklist of all. the extant 
.documents for each of Joyce's 
works, with references to’ their 
appearance in the Archive, mid 
with separate checklists of tho 
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the bonk— which do Fstate had passed, fulfilled us side ... . ...... 

eusiiy to Herring's probing. Hni.v: die bargain by giving consider- f 01 . t bc first time. Jungian decode of Poifack critic- 

book also has the great viiloirii I able financial assistance to Yale . . ... „ isni"— those studies published dur- 

It shows what sort of University Press, thus making pub- The plnus are piccedul by a j tho. 1970a which a raw fur-reach- 

he made by Toyceans of lit p: : l - lication possible. The editors com- hriet blit helpiui essay on . conclusions from the drawings 

of early documents now wkfhX Pfeted their task of tracking down. P ® 1J ®4 f,,, h | £ h L, llor which Pollock made at the time of 

rally available in Girlantfl £|,: ldendfynig and dating over 1,000 of coloui, .in which the nutlior, ^ aess j ons with two Junginn 

A rchive: a publication wlita; paintings drawings, prints and a V » *2? o J m«. 1 S b . psychoanalysts, in 1939-40 and 1941- 

allel in modern literary itudifi'- variety of work in less easily ckssi- anphiui on ^ two ^ 42 respectively. Both sets of draw- 
one for which our grdtuwk i i h*ble media In December, of 1975, the "® n 5!I f i 0 LhiiSh-t ‘ n ss (beautifully presented in 

match our admiration. ; so that details of ownership and th ® iwii[!^s« M N «seh «!? Volume 3) together with others 

.•/ references to monographs, articles and the ai cist s fascination with sur- Frnm qnmp nCrtnd w Hlch did not 
n-< w , " ",‘7" . .' and exhibitions wore up to date at face texture. Thaw also considers - f |,; P S therapy- testify to 

ThcJuinosJoyccArcto the time of going to nres* in 1976. the view that the light and atmos- t M * "horied imagina- 

(J) Chainliur Music". Jb.) (Ihe fact t&t Pasipfwc, one of a phero of .winters at Hast Hampton ' hsfaeiestnotso much in 

Pei l vouch and 0(^ - irmm nf ova. An T am* Icliinri. iv ic-ia Pollock— L ,0n P 11 * 1 , nls 51 » • * , D , nlUCn ., ! 


in colour — for exantipie, the paint- respect their met Inn! of detached 
ing (1943: cat nn 92) owned by scrutiny, backed up by the facts 
a private collector in London, in alone, ’comes as something of a 
which the famous “dripping" or relief after what William Rubin has 
" pouring'” technique is employed recently characterized as " the 
for the first time. lungiait decade of Pollock critic- 
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The Virgin and Child, bit “ that rare Italian master, Julio l sc Giu.liul 
Romano, who, had he himself eternity and' could put breath into his 
work: would beguile Nature of her custom, so perfectly he is her ape M . 
So S/iufcespenre speaks through “a Gentleman” in The Winter’s Tale, 
attributing to Romano the statue of Her mi one : " he so near to Ilenniune 
hath done Iierniione that then say one mould speak to her and stand in 
hope of answer ”, The picture, is taken from Roman Drawings uf the 
Six teen tli Century front tlie.Mus£e de Louvre, Paris, the catalogue uf an 
exhibition in the Art Institute nf Chicago, hy Catherine Monbaie Gogucl 
und Frantoise Finite (ifripp with 72 illustrations, l/nfversftp of Chicago 

Press. £7.50). 
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(4) A Portrait of the Artor e- i 

Yoiuig Mun. Volutin 
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(5) Exiles. Volume 11.M*,: 
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(fi) Finnegans Wake DrafftP,- j 
scripts. 1 and •Propik “7' 
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the time of going to press in 1976. the view that the light and atmos- Wahlv 'charged iniacina- 

(The fact that Pasipfwc, one of a plwre of .winters at East Hampton dnd his interest n“t so much In 
group of important jwiiniiigs exe- on Long Island, where Pollock— Tlinfi » s ^5 but in the whole world 
wud in ' t§«, ol the time of thonlts to Peggy Guggenheim- was 

a Pollocks first one-man .show for able to settle in the autunut of 1945, - se jfunf faiiigcry and primitive 
^ Guggenheim, was shown in wero responsible for .a soften- S’ ilSL^ven pictmTaLThnpe 
on earlv fa ih7H at i-I.r noda ni of He oa ette in certain sl oV iat . ‘t- 


was snown in worn iej.pimMu.i- .... cinn lmiEudac E veil Dictor a . shape 

London early fa 1&78 at tlia Dada ing, of ..lie palette in certain 3 melfaiU by Picasso ant he 

and Surrealism exhibition is. for major pictures. Pollock was not Smilculdriy Mlr6. 

example, not recorded.) The div|- unaffected, by environment: he surrealists, pai ncuiariy m ro. 

?‘on of the exhaustive results of . would- often, refer to his- Fin* Pollock wns at pains to sti ess the 

ton enterprise into four volumes West rural origins and once physical immediacy of his approach 
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Music in . the life, and writings 'of 

Jape Austen . : 

196pp. Clover Hill, 27 Banisbuiy 
Square, London N1.. .£G50. • 


Y<?«rs -was only accomplished by . 
fttritt * withdrawal from social Ufa, 
pW*l Wit fag Work, and evetifrnracor- 
respond enc^.’ flush ’oame out in 
;rtily period, almost a? 0 ioku l*oak. 
JeAviqft .the author rafaec <li4inoyei) 
by ifa success, A»4; there wm'o other 
bye-works, iacludiofl- '.Tin*: - Conihion' 

. Itamfar, Buf’it was The Pargitvr? 
(as The . Yeitrs he^ati) that received 
Virgin fa Woolf ’s mbst, caitcemrated 
.eftort, bnthin 'wririhg.qnd Vis ion. 
Khe-wrufa of chining to tho end of 
A corpulent und most obstinate 
povel : 1 tiunk I've finished U, und 
then R' springs buck In . my face, 
ifab « fa'ambfa, ati/nrick ea, und I- 
have toibCgm agau^V ! 

’ -Ho Barth •' roadfag - (Vilww 

thay f lock j , ’ 1 i shb W;te til '. a Kreat 
:PWf : itospUoItcd, mtinuscrlpis), 
^ ltttflVrunilo'R,. : *rtd 

‘MuX* “ >,*1 .Pbtuhple as(i c- ( 


.sante r d«Id)uf.,Uv 

•SffBSiiW 1 "* hw Mnt was 
streams .ot consis- 
-Cajoyahle gossip,, f l( )i , 0 f 

kwlr l n IP I ®Sr n 5 r * B - , f Mterwy form. 
•SSm"** 0 Mm herjoedsu,. 

of Kthci Smyth’s 

mjppr^unitlqs,;. I J- • ; ; 

For h volume so much coucoi ned 

US- te Wiimifon,. who wero ! 

; evtrt: fhen bdeobung ft slihject far 
.ptintliooba f|rteiitlonnaires v /rbni tile.’! 
SJiJp of; American; collpfio papefa, 
the/o is ' plenty about yqungor 
,m tiers. Sonic Wert) in the younger 
ciryUts connucted with, tho Hogarth 

totiitil tl min salvos ,'udtphtod id : 


Jano .Austen needs saving from' the 
Janeites, tltat fan' club which fa 
favouring her above nil others, lias 
fondly trivialized her. Patrick, pig- 
ECU's necoput of “ music in tlia 
, b (- tys heroine, 
do ring ttsfduc*- 
mpoti. Like- ell • fas colleague* ‘in 
the club, Mi- Pjagott Is an amateur 
distrusts tutd despises die criti- 
cal professionals. ' His own quallfh 
cation . for writing about Jane 
■; Austen is his distinction . (attaated 
by ' thd blufb) as a condett planiat. 
;He'.ls_pot hci'.critlc but her- “'pas-' 
M; devote -As - si|ch, : ,he 


and longs to give her a hint, sol to 
Voce, to change die subject". Critic- 
oily, his comments amount either to 
misplaced eliiyalric zeal of thin 'cal- 
low kind oj- else- to fancifully sub- 
Junctive, subjective musing on the 
fates of. the characters. His semi- 
merttal Whimsy is to Imagine what 
might have been. If only tnc diaruc- 
ters had been in his creative dnro 
and nor Jane Austen’s, Fanny Prico 
for instance “ would undoubtedly 
hove found music a solace ”, ho ven- 
tures— except that Jane Ausien in* 
conveniently does not intend the 
novel to he understood in that way 1 
the art which- consoles Fanny is .nor, 
nice .music, a matter of vainglorious 
performance, but rather her patient/ 
sph, (sty. odcupa.tlon of rending., . .. 

i '.fiui! iifr . P-IsfaN,' 1c - <-nn m.Li 


KARLMANG: 


ture produced bv the International solutions which were so slinking to 
Modern Movement in architecture look at that we still find vhem 1 in the 

io the Banhnns tn Uames, . shops' today. But the commitment 

Saarinen and Arne Jacobsen— plus to technology and the muss-market 
a muffled lament for tho intrusion was really only skin deep. Mies’s 
oE what lie calls *' miinnerism ” Into famous "Bnrcelonn" chair, lor in- 


hfc'i" nf„txr, . * recent designs by hnlians such as stance, is notoriously extravagant 

candidly admits, much ' ory ot Modern Furnlluro Tobin Scarpa. His text is blade- both in matorink and Jn labour, 

esiud ip nil (His musical 8«*™ «Spp. 383 illustrations Academy qimte for three reasons: it shows Hnd the price reflects these mew- 
iiu is, und despite the Bdittans. £15, ., .. J u very Imperfect grasp of the nine- It is strictly for people who drive 

tump eru lure of Ills dcvotiwi 85670. 623 X. n- teotUn-ccntury hisiuricnl back- Rpils-Royces rather than Minis. 

it bal’d to — — ■ • ■ ground; ir mi sunder. si nnds both tho . _ J 1 wuuJ-, ih fc hir*.iri''^nitprn 

“ If rually isoxtraordlnaffO 1 ^ . j nature mid extent of industrial .fifft .fhl 

Uil«,.. that Jane Austeo JifjjjE; A good history 0 f modern furniture change in furniiiire-mniuifnctiiring ; f** 1 ®" the- facts 

Omitted 1.1 roil her sKMf..*®, , -however u . ur ?I«'® and it Ignores the psychological fac- in „ corning to terms with me facto. 



themselves. Much mass-market /uri 
nit lire, mostly the kind' Karl .Mang- 
would most .disapprove of, 'is still 
essentially the . pvodujct ! of hand,, 


to painting, comparing it to draw- 
ing— the two are indistinguishable 
in his mature work — nnd it is signi- 
ficant that he titnde no preliminary 
sketches for his paintings. He used 
terms like '* natural growth ”, ” free- 
dom ", • “ organic ”, " life of ita 
own”— but also " control to 

describa his own wovk. His belief 
in automatic bodily gesture and the 
importance of the unconscious 
appears to have sprung instinctively 
from within rather than From a 
reading of Breton. When he Suiif 
in an interview Ih 1956, “ I’ve been 
a Jungfan for a long time ", he 
probably meant no more by this 
than by his previous remark : • 
11 We’re dll of us Influenced' by 
FreUd,- 1 guess.” ( 

Pollock's sparse sratomenrs, as 
well as the complete tgxts of -all his 
letters, are., Incorporated fa. a. 
detailed Documentary Chronology at , 
this back of yolume.4, which also 
dontalna a list of bpoks jn the 
artists library and a Fascinating sec- 
tion on Pollock forgeries. The chro- 
nology Is n revised version Of. that 
compiled by Francis .V. O’Connor 
for the Museum of Modern Art's . 
Pollock retrospective in 1967, 
expanded to include unpu7>Hs-lied. 
writings and other documents, 
whilst much of the press reaction 19 
Pollock's exhibitions lias been 
omitted. The chronology is fully 
ilkismated with studio and instill la- 
tuon shots and portrait .photographs 
drawn from die Pollock Archive, 
some of them also published here 
for the first timei No one could fail 
to he moved by the rapid physical 


disintegration of Pollock's features 
during the Inst year or two ot his 
life. Tho chronology ends with the 
police account of Pollock's death in 
a car accident:— a model of imper- 
sonal reporting which the ctliitN-s of 
this catalogue must have found to 
their taste. 

It was, shortly before his death 
that Pollock gave the interview 
from which, the sentences about 
Freud and Juqg are quoted above. 
.On- the same .'occasion he warned 
against - attempts to categorize his 
art: "1 don't core for. ' abstract 

expressionism* . , ..and, it's cer- 
tainly hoc.' nonobjectivq*. and not 
* non representational ’ either. I’m 
very, representadonql some ol the 
time, and. a little all of . the time. 


figufataou and abstraction, put of 
w nidi springs 'some of Pollock’s best 
work, becomes a .central preoccupa- 
tion hi bis recorded statement* nnd 
correspondence from the late 1940s 
onwards,, Sometimes he would deny 
that his paintings had .any represen- 
tational significance whatsoever j at 
other times -lie drew attention to 
their imagery, as with the maflnifi- 
, cent ■ -series of . black- and- while 
painting^ .executed' in .19-51. .'The 
truth is, half of Pollock’s 0 enure can 
be “ read ’* iconographfaally, the 


tors take no sides, allowing us 10 
concentrate' ou the not u Ed’ experience 
of the works, themselves. , • , . 


Grookedviews 


. j J,v-y ” • p- .““ i uocHuse ua< 

p®«; Tg w , 8pod; i cmic':h6k -because 


'.TW. u ‘ a t ul ponnCDI . OUtlOOK 

starts 

. “W*!. holiday) should ittakfe (ha tirfal 


ZJiZ — , rare, tor he 

misses- alfagetber. its rebarbative- 
• ness end. j»o^ noticing haw abstinent 

n io- n ^ f, ^ aa 1 c ,w bl e Jan e Austen pt\ 
pUipoSo 1 makes Fanny-, actually 
accuses her 'of i doting pSlH 
like his -own : hove, I believe! 

c Eon ?, *oo- far, her special 
affection for Fanny haviuK led K#*r 
: ,her favbSrifa h^lie wlS 

to 1 josh 

ltsel ffa, irrelevant i mhfababi lities 
^ttemptipg for instance to ideotffy 
^.ebneerto -. Msrlar?he. pfays fa. 
' Af ^TaS£ '(he . nature 

These adventures of detec- 
’ the :«tfae; order' as 

Bradley’s AuatIm -.dtikiit. a. __ 


wouldn't deserve 'even w . . , « «o grasp « the 1 revolution was* taken^out oy. a vieimese up- tecta and industrial ' designers,-, 

missal,. , however, n rt'P-rj,®; . j na ,£*** overtaken furniture dur--' holsterer, Gedfg Juiugl, in 1822, Its but of ’ a corresponding change 
petuate a more damap* tlnn iT^i, j -ileih- century— a revolu- ' appearance waft'd typical result of j n both ; sooiAl artd economic 
about Its subject. F Dr .*Ifj re * : w '-wlnrihi- ®' ■^'••new material^' and 11 the Blederntei^ search for practl- oondltaaos.’Mgiig 1 illustraies knock-, 
tiiose patronizing s, ; h j 05 9f construction as 'much ; cal’ comfort; : Biedermeier was fat- dowii furniture, -inflatable 1 furniture, 

believe that 1 '.lane A U5tea”?jjw ''W .design. - Karl - ''Mine's TJoi'tgnt ill other respects as 'well, nnd- rhe - bean-bae riiair filled with. 


believe that' Jo 
write a bout. v 
experienced, 
dcpylng her a 
or penetjratlon, 


he congratulates' , ve.aoge' B g a jpj\: . some , which are ,, dictated ny we says, “a newi ■flexible' Mfeslyle”, 

fane Austen wouW' ^oc .• " ’• 1 .Wape -of the human body and by butthatwe pre faefae acute rfiprt- 

such ItbereL use of i ® rt V6 lK l^famences l , of th6 prefacd questions : of sheer necessity and Bges 0 f labour; skrfl and faw 
work If it had «ao 5 Thlsvbook”,. cpnvepieqqe, so that., instinct alone materials.’ Bauhaus design arid the 

noticeable feat .uto .“jE* 1 ^shitar^vi - I s '.F 0 ^ Sn-lfabartW.: would, jeud oiif to them. . _ The coii-sprinE ui>h0ls(erdd chair are 

and lie foolishly cr beUhb histopy. qf Bfadermeler designers exiehded . this alike being driven out. of the 


noticeable 


By Robin Gokridge 1 

JOCELYN BACKFOBTH-'JONES s 
T he Convict Artists. 

96pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0 333 22911 8 

■ The convict painters a£ New. South 
: Wales .and van , Diehien’g Land 

8 ‘ layed a unique part in r'ecotding 
ie Empire’s latest Requisition. The 


ticket-of-loave men with _ relative 
freedom' and respedtaWe ' patrons. 
The exctmtfaai was Yfalnwriglii, the 
moat distinguished, who received no 


poisoner as ‘well as a convicted 
forger. • - l ' - 

Half the ; liirteteeii, represented 




f cfl market. : . . 

raw. ... .. . . : 

1. There . remains the , psychological 
, factor .which, this book .ignores.. The. 
' ,0 .. age of, the. botih-hag. is also Hkely,- 
by. 'simple reaction, to be ih^.age, 
aF B .-’6| fantasy furniture-- the. hapdmaue. 


''*”9, jwotiessness' '6f .‘Mr • Pleeott’s' 
r^e^fcbes* S?oi 1 '* dllel 'w'hs; ' Is 0 lie 1 


gra«sed 

Plggott 


Incompn 

idolizes. 



hfttn epgraver ..frrinaported for pro- 
curing ah abortion, were in urgent,. 
, demand " and, be. ww designing • a 
new jT^smanlan. opnknote within 
weeks of arrival. .Others iVec'c self- 
taught pi'toitivep vyftli 'rudimentary., 
Ideas of 'persftectfve..' It was not.., 
, " pjlsdtt art. 11 as. v» : 6- ‘defiiic (it 
. •m}«ht I be fass fftt]v..'expjanq*p(y if it, 
Avk^^'smce'thffdiwYs^ 


which 1 may 'BOcouht for Ihe over- 
worked numeric detajli though ita 
very fussiness yma.’.an asset. (O, the 
early records of townships like 
Melbourne. Working .for -patrons 
..anxious . to. provide evidence that 
Australia wbs not a Howling wilder- 
■ n^ss, aqdifindi.nB^wth n few . ex- 
ceptions like the napless Norwegian 
Bull— no Splendour or, romance in 
.the hnted< landscape, they are 'in- 
evitehly stilted ( aborigines in detcr- 
^Vfstmeqts, trees of nus- 
_ c English greVO. .On e - sighs for 
,a;touch of, theL seditions imuRinat iim 
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Beneath the body-paint 


By Paul Henley 


[MAUIlLi-.N IIISILLIAT. UllLANmi 
V 11,1. AS 110 AS {iiul Cf, AUDIO VJi.l Ad 
15 HAS : 

Xingu : Tribal Territory 
Collins. E18.no. 

0 00 216884 7 

One of the earliest expressions of 
European interest ia the tribal 
>l> It’s of what we now call the 

hied World was die su-callcd 
Wumlerkammer, or “camera nl 
curiosities", examples of which 
began to appear In princely houses 
ft am die Renaissance period. These 
were special rooms where exotic 
human artifacts, loiow as “artifi- 
cial” curiosities, were displayed 
side Ely side with “ natural " 
curiosities — such things as ostrich 
eggs, unicorn horns, petrification? 
and so forth. 

Coffee-table books of photographs 
of tribal peoples are the modern 
equivalent (although, clearly, here 
It is the camera that creates die 
curiosities instead of housing them). 
In both cases, manifestations of 
exotic peoples are transposed Into 
an alien world, stripped of the 
social context that engendered 
them. Tliolr meaning to die tribal 
peoples themselves Ls therefore 
almost entirely lost, leaving a con- 
venient vacuum Into winch the 
viewer may Insert his own interpre- 
tation of their significance. This is 


n- if necessarily a bad tiling but a? 
,-u .uilhropuhigi'.t I ufieu fed 
ill jl I lio-.r bonks represent a missed 
npporiiimty. The hack ground infor- 
mal inn needed to show what I ho 
i i nuge.*. mean within the indigenous 
context i*. lYeijuently silting there 
in t he academic literature if only 
the Hiniiigi'upher were prepared in 
loo!: for ir. 

Hits sense of an opportunity lost 
is all tlie more keen when one looks 
ul A 'ingu precisely because the 


pho m graphs are so excellent. They 
are of the indigenous inhabitant*! 
of the Xiugu park of central Brazil. 
Founded in 1961, the park has given 


these people a refuge from the 
vigorous and often violent coloniza- 
tion of their lands by modern 
Brazilian society. About the size of 
Wales, it provides its 1,500 inhabi- 
tants, rhe remnants of more thnu a 
dozen different tribes, with suf- 
ficient land on which to practise 
their traditional extensive subsis- 
tence economy of hunting, fishing 
and slash-a lid -burn agriculture. 

The Xiugu. Indians are justly 
famous for the complex ceremonies 
they perform and for tho beauty of 
the designs -with which they paint 
bodies in order to do so. It is on 
these aspects of their life that the 
photographer, Maureen BisMIlat, has 
concentrated. By isolating indi- 
vidual parts of the bodies of her 
subjects, setting them against an 
almost totally obscure background, 
she nut only reveals the intricacies 
of X in guano bodily decoration but 
also manages to convey a sense of 
the intimacy of the social life of 


Dancing progressively 


By Lucy Mair 


MARGAURT STRODEL l 

Muslim Women la Mombasa 1890- 
1975 

258pp. Vale University Press. £12.30. 
0 2W 02302 2 


Undoflying Margaret Sirobel'a book 
Is an assumption not often found in 
die work of anthropologists. As a 
feminise aha demonstrates that 
Muslim women are oppressed. Site 
is also interested In the emergence 
In Mombasa of a sense of solidarity 
among woman of diverse ethnic 
origin and social statiur-a phenom- 
enon of significance fo any student 
of society. But die is not satisfied 


also judges tratt they ought to be 
4i*d finds them wonting; However, 
It w orwjf at a late stage in Muslim 
Women m Mombasa 1890-1975 that 
one is brought up BgainU this depar- 
ture from the detachment usually 
expected of our profepstoti, 


Although she dates her story from 
the first days of British administra- 
tion., its main interest llos in the 
period’ within the memory of her 
informants, when a recognisable 
women's sub-culture 11 developed, 
or, in loss technical language, when 
women organized associations of 
various kinds. The more “tradi- 
tional " of these, which do not 
reflect tho influence of school edu- 
cation, are dance companies of two 
main types, lelemama and niakuitgun' 
(S n ob el s -unexplained preference 
for Rotmui typo makes tier book un- 
necessarily hard . to follow). 
Lelemama is the older ; at first it 
was a dance performed by women 
for the bride at weddings. Later 
lelemama teams competed in public, 
dancing unveiled. They could be a 
means of organizing political action, 
as when they boycotted apd picketed 
shops selling goods at ,• inflated 
prices, 

Makwgwi dances include ele- 
ment* of the puberty rituals of 
those African peoples who supplied 
the slave population of the dty. 
Strobe 1 emphasizes, designedly or 
no *» tbe fact that these peoples are 
matrl It neal ; though puberty rituals 
for girls are not confined to matri- 
Jtfieal societies, and wherever tliey 


Cape capitalists 


tli-i.-.’ pcoi do. Most of the double- 
page spieaib consist of two phnin* 
graph i on a very similar subject, 
thus avoiding any clash n£ images. 
Tho runuiiiing spreads are mostly 
given over to magnificent general 
views of ceremonial. 

However, 1 ho accompanying texL is 
extremely feeble. It consists of two 
parts. Tiie first twenty pages are a 
trail sc ri|Ui mi of a taped Interview 
with Orlando and Clnudici Villas 
Boas, die two brothers who worked 
for die establishment of the park 
and who ran jt on a day-to-day 
basis until rlieir retirement a couple 
of years ago. This part of the text 
bears the marks of its origin; soma 
points are developed in an anec- 
dotal way, others are merely left 
banging in the air. The other part 
of the text, written by the photo- 
grapher herself, consists of cap- 
tion.-. to die photographs, reserved 
fur a separate section at the end 
of the book. The informational con- 
tent of these captions is very low: 
they involve only the weakest 
attempt to explain the images in 
terms oF the social life of the 
Indians themselves. A little re- 
search amid the considerable 
anthropological literature could 
have improved the text immeasur- 
ably without making it too burden- 
some for the general reader. 

True to its genre, Xiugu pre- 
sents a view of the Indians that is 
romantic almost to the point of dis- 
honesty. . They emerge as bennrifnl 
people, living in harmony with one 
another, uncluttered by the vices of 


are found are directed to prepara- 
tion for marriage. She asserts, with- 
out . citing data, that the stave 
women had to " establish groups 
and boundaries . . . form social net- 
works and create sources of pres- 
tige". The members of these asso- 
ciations are not now interested in 
the symbolic significance of their 
performances, and they have be- 
come title-taking organizations 
through which the aspiring can rise 
by the payment of fees ; thus tliey 
provide fan 'avertue ..of" social 
mobility. In imitation (perhaps) of 
the lelemama, they compete for 
public acclaim, 

Sandwiched between lelemama 
and makungm is a chapter on 
improvement societies, of which 
again ■ titer e were several competing 
for prestige. A strong motive in 
taieir formation was for the Arab 
women to demonstrate equal sophis- 
tication with Asians. A Muslim 
Women's Institute and Muslim 
Women s . Cultural Association seek 
to rate* educational standards, and 
contribute money to relief and 
welfare funds of various kinds. 
They campaign against wasteful 
expenditure, notably, on weddings : 
tiie. well-to-do advocate thrift for 
the pool-, with the lack of success 

Skin games 


Wvuorn m .m. Qi 1 tiiui fill they cor- 
luiiily :«<! ; living in liarnnmi. ilu-y 
certainly are not. Traditionally, ilu: 
Xingn whs ,ui area of ml hies* inter- 
necine warfare*. With the cromiim 
of die park, and in tho fare of the 
opposition of the Villus HG-is in the 
vinioilL scUIl'Hiciii of disputes, the 
tribes' mutual hostility has been 
translated into intense pulitickiim 
for control over the trade unod-: 
tliul the government posts dispense. 
Violence chariictcrix.es not mi 1 v tho 
rotations between tribes. Due nf tile 
women purir.iycd in the book, iden- 
ti fieri by j colleague of mine as one 
lokera, a Krceu Akaroi e, lias n long 
scar beneath her left breast. This 
she acquired when her. husband 
■stabbed her for being unfaithful in 
him. Nu information of this sort 
is allowed to disturb the aesthetic 
idyll of the photographs. I list end 
we are blit lie iy told that among the 
Xinguaiios “ infidelity is an accepted 
social condition, not a crime 
Whatever it is, its consequences arc 
apparently painful. 

By isolating them from their 
social environment, Xingu presents 
the Indians not as people but as en- 
trancing curiosities, while the claim 
made in the blurb that this is the 
first, time they have been “ captured 
on film ’* is outrageous. The 
Xing uanos must bo far and away the 
most photographed Indians in the 
continent. But whatever one may 
think of the book's anthropological 
value there is no denying the stun- 
ning beauty of the photographs and 
of the people whom they portray. 


that ia worldwide. But, renrehen- 
sibly, tiiey failed to (Demand 
changes in marriage laws when 
tiie Kenya parliament was discuss- 
ing them. And when tliey did 
demand tiie vote for Arab women, 
their aim was ethnic rather than 
feminist. How hard it is to incul- 
cate die right kind of consciousness 
in one’s natural allies. 

Strobe! - comments on the 
“ marginalization ” of -women's 
work ; chat is to say that in Mom- 
basa, as everywhere else In the 
world, certain occupations are 
regarded as women's province and 
it is not easy for them to enter 
outers. “ Colonial policies ", she 
remarks, " undercut patriarchal 
forms oF sexual asymmetry, but 
did not eliminate asymmetry itself.'* 
However, “although European sex- 
ism permeated colonial policy’’, 
site admits chat tills is not a suffici- 
ent reason for the persistence of 
attitudes that some Europeans' 
might consider much more sexist 
than their own. Anothor deplorable 
f«t of poMticnl Ufa: colonial 

administrators did not foresee and 
comply with the demands til at 
Strobe I and her friends wore going 
to make after they had passed from 
the soeue. 


Borrowers planting the royal books 

T - — Maurepas, who feared for his own ( 

1 - _ y security if he lost control over his i 


Prisoner and president 


■ . - -- - 1"'-'-^ Maurepas, who feared for his own nE “ordinary” expenditure he 1 — • - 

_ T security if he lost conirol oyer his included the servicing of nil tiie -n TJ oarf l ar 

Norman Hampson colleagues) ; a weak king. Court war loons. By means of a succcs- Uy nariy Heartier 

intrigue and the helplessness of pub- sinn of economies, each of limited 

H'. r r. lie opinion to protect a man scope in itself, but formidable in - •- — - 

lrIUB : hounded by mercenary paniph- total, he lind balanced his budget PAUL GINS BORG : 


draws the contrast between ihe 
lawyer, Munin, and the academic, 
Cattiiiico.i who was so disastrously 
___ re I net ii nt to lead a radical revnlu- 
linn in Milan. 

Mu n in's strengths were displayed 


I).. T n t\_„„ _ iiARiilfi • hounded by mercenary pfunph- Lotal, he lind balanced Ins budget PAUL GINSBORG: Mimin'* strengths wer 

.1. Is. Donne iEBTD.H • leteeis, did the rest. Louis .XVI, by effecting savings of no k-jsibil Danie | e jvi a ni„ and the Venetian in the revolution of h 

Ckec . . . . . 't is implied, felt no hostility to- 85 million /lures a yen i. If this was K evo Uition of 1848-49 which was nearlv bloodl 

Statesman of ilie Ancien wards Necker, despite the publics- the case, perseverance with similar of his skilful mauaueme 

„ „ . = 5 tion of the Comple Rendu earlier policies svould have sufficed, especl- 4 7|, P . Cambridge Umvers.ty Press. ihe riSt ?oma 

M. it. t.tlON ATILIJ- ka ; £ University of California in the year, but would not keep him [dly wj*h the return of Peace, to £15. . l, c 

Mask* mid Musk c«i, E' rio ut ,he , o£ Maurepas, if he k« e P c «“ lW 'y solvent end reduce 0 521 22077 7 was to do in Petrograd 

iVnnka ^ could not have both. he debt. The way would then have . s „ that the transition t 

ami 140 | ,| r°° 3 — ■: How. much .liff«-cn« did ^Tfis^UvScm. ! S' U.e ,.»« ‘lMcel^ It 1, . rare .ml aorcenhle eperi- « “h e “r 

l,iin!;.i : Taniai iml woutal ion of the last finance s JSjJjJ -1 ? is^,e 0 “of l " ^ l ,llb .lic support since h wcnijd ence to review a first book by a J he '(Imble struggle, w 

Building, Colombo. Rs235. Mfo?°£tc%n regime France S er ^ not he* coufd have lllvolved a,,y ,ncreH! '* : ln ‘f' 1 w I!Sn^lf h 5* th p?ui later - A,,d i ? ere M . a . ,li 


ut the 'expense of Maurepas, if he keep the country solvent and reduce 0 S 2I 22077 7 


could not have both. 

How much difference 


the debt. The way would then liavo 
been clear for a general reform of 
the fiscal system, all the more likely 


Do itrU lll“ l . . ■ r*., A I me lOOI'V ui 

lolsiers ot ancien regime whether or not lie could have 

ft. fluctuated as much m lecc ave ited revolution as a "false ques- 


not have 
taxation. 


0 521 22077 7 was to do in Petrograd^ in 1917— - 

■ i so that the transition of power to 

, . . . , the revolution was almost effort- 

It is a rare and agreeable expen- j eS5 i n both cases the real struggle, 
ence to review a first book by a ,, terrible strugg l e . was lo CDme 
historian who writes with such dis- , ater . Alld here Mailill does llot 
unction and _ elegance as Paul coni , ld ,. e | 0a favourably with Lenin, 
Ginsborg. He is not one of those nr n . r Un„c it wa . that ha lacked 


Tin.*,-.? arc three main T, generation W book is directed towards mi affirina- puss iinchollenged, but anyone who wr ; ie Ql - •‘Croce’s hisioriogrnnhical i VwUv ■ 7, ^ , 7 

trudifioiis iii K i ^an a caretaker tive answer. Harris claims quite wants to take on Harris will need methodology^ “ ruler Sin ” Crace’e ? ry in f nr Wi e , lc ,?5f 

a lolin oi rural theat'A^'a ^n Jlm neSy categorically diet Necker had a clear head and a sharp eye for wiySf° ivriting hiSSiv ”, Nor ii he "J * B,1, SnsborR ^iows can To 

hi lies dispurme eftmofeH mari S a ahsolutisin in 17s/. ? lre “ d y rescued the country from |j a,fln ce sheets. He himself has s h y 0 f indulging in detailed narra- aDP recinted on tivo levels of his tort- 
ure the fiinmil. nauS Ef ied h^havenowbeen rising insolvency and was merely awaiting done his suins cmefully a«d verified, tive a narrari ve based on his own SFSSrtffdiSe. On the niore 

of the court charSJS-f sh ?^ vears and the end of riie American war to Necker’s accounts with the help of exhaustive research in some twenty cu nerHrial level Manln defended 

queen und phS 5SE£ KksTke' hiding for JjjJn- ^iSSTJCTSi in &E3Sfc C SS ^Srt flrehivas - 

often Huge superstniitfflgLjdajion. Robert Harris s excel- - ' , familiar with Henri is right, the familiar view of the At first sight it may seem strange army, and failed to realize that 

iWdiHrrS-ra* , r^EUiaSKSf.T.ss 

curative ceremonies in vliWe his authority had driven him policy. Harris mnkei the boid claim T( is ln ro way tn beHule this Balbo, Caitoneo, Pisacane, Guerroxri, Manln’s failing, lay in Ills .fear ot 
masked demon controlHa|i»present Louis XVI with an ulu- that Neckei had, in fact, delivered ^ nportant hook to point nut that, Montaiielli, Farini . . . It might a social revolution, and his inability 

ticular disease or affliction ii«im whose acceptance would the budgetary surplus to which he Uesi>ite. its title, it deals only with, even be argued that Mania's last tn realize the strength of revolu*- 

on to remove it from the n5»e made the Genevan banker vir- laid claim m his famous Comple Ncc ^ er - g f ; r9t ljei . iod office, and years, when he played so large a tionury feeling in the provmces- 

pauent. Finally, there li i#.. pn m e i n»n»ster ■ ^ Prof esaor Rendu. stops in 1781. In his preface, Har- part in welding together a so- A wave of enthusiasm for the 

another rural drama, in uopues that Necxer was It has generally been supposed r is hints at a possible sequel. It is called “ moderate " nationalist revolution had swept through the 

man from southern Into to force me issue in tn s thflt N eC ke r had done no more than very much to be hoped that he can movement are more important than Venetian • countryside a“°" R *5? 

his way to Lanka ta bwri&i bu Mll:L«i S him cover “ ordinary " expenses by taxa- be persuaded to make the attempt, 1848-49, Indeed Italian historians peasantry, and—even more lemat k- 

8 ?^ . Lataragama to end Mt^We^tomette' who urged m l j on> vv ^ij e leaving out of account though lie is likely to find It have been more interested recently ably -— among the Aj} 

wifes barrenness. It » h ; or L-" B at the imn tense volume of war expen- ruther painful explaining why his in the Manin of 1856-57 than die enthusiastic 

the expression of a bnfilf* 5, w P ^:-^ r u» f *,he ills ^iture and the loans that made it hero proved so disappointin ; when Manin of 1848-49, if the preoccu- have been recruited in inc m evinces 

concerning both womea wPf to^ont'rm were posrible. Such a peculiar sysiem of he actually exercised irlmnst un- pations of participants in the con- of the Veneto. 


cancel 

fields. 


*' die widen regime 
cmediable. 


accounting, on die part of an challenged power. There is also grosses of ihe Tstituto del Risorgi- ^,- s is certainly tihe most original 


.. . aiiufl r^ .r »•— mcmanciai reircnunmens crcuicu nave jusimea me cHarge ur ueiiocr- nrganiztiuun un 

P TOti«nies in proportion to its painful ate duplicity from which Necker 'a Neckerites betw 
the success of one minis- reputation has suffered. Harris and we could m 

t u g u ese d ° Dutch witlna ^ alwme d another (in this case, maintains that, under the heading qualified guide, 

seventeenth century, and it; '; 


later Sinhalese manuscript! di , 
leaves dopict demons 
turns resemble those found Ht|- ! 
masks. But Few actual *ab IJLJ 
vlving today in museums or p 
collections are likely to b e. ■*; 
more than 150 yean «U 


SDeath of a monopoly 


fusi published account of Wgtey J § .Cummin? 
masking performances (d jET; 

trations) is to bo found it 7 - ■ — ■ -y - 7 — 

Callaway’s tranalatioii of^CEOPFKEY j, WALKER : 

lose poems, Yakk i« nma- - 

and Kolan Niunmaut, an ^ Imperial Trade 

nppeared In 4^29. The 

horrendous descriptions of 587pp. Macmillan. £15 

tlio Tovil devils, while the 1^8,333 26235 2 

a more temper ate — ■■■ ■ -I 1 '..- 


sire , for economic independence, a book Is on the early period. Later 


sipatod by a reading of Dr Gins- face, that he wishes io_ npp»y 

bore's book. As he himself says, Gramscl’s theories to Vemce in 

Trevelyan's Manin anti the Venetian 1848-49. Gramsa, of course, argued 
Revolution of 1848 “is a superb that the bourgeois revolutionary 
narrative but is largely a panegyric leaders off the RisorKimento 

of Man in and is based for the most deliberately ignored or suppressed 

part on printed sources and second- the wishes of ttoo peasants. Gins- 
aty Works”. We might go further . horg now exammM Manin, and ms 
and say that, compared with the revolution, in the light of Grnmscl * 
great Garibaldi trilogy 1 , Trevelyan's generalization. He shows mat 

1 1 *1 . ■ _ 1 _ Tln.tSJa aalnrmncnm ulth InP DAilU- 


!uHy prepared lo ploy 
Why the poos* people 
re so eager to liave as 


‘ ' 7 ~177T ^ Spanish efforts- to maintain an. ex- e.»nt — mher crampecl Kti hrf been ih kgai rether Their leader someone “clositiy idend- 

% °siwation $SSS - St and .helpful glossary. / than political struggles. Ginsborg & wlth ^ - 


eations have' been* Vwi*^ WW.'TX -mifkw. The situation worsened - maps and e*»e.ptui glossary. . .. u»n 
number of European durin' E a nnri n ,i " vriten, $y .00 apparently self-inflicted . ■ - 

notably GrUmvodel (WMm and revival at home mid in J ur y* wading rights were, granted . ■^■ L j»L. i e» ^ ff !.. , L^L r JL.== , . | g-~J-- r .-- ! 

burgh (1908), Otoker Period®; the growth of Sew a titudis lo the English South Sen Company ’ "• ' 

Paul. Wlr* (1941),.. HoLa i„ the mother in. ?,S wh° se "Annual Ship”wu S allowed. 


By Julius Lewift 

KMgRf H, DAVlEfi : 

Capital, State and White Labour lit 
South Africa, 1900-1960 

HajTf ester Press. £18.50. 

0 85527 685 1 

Tli& lera siAbia^tial! etfeehipt 

Ctve So«*h Africa economic 
{nraory a new interpretation Robert 
H. Device .bekmas to a circle 
tf yottiuetLSottrii Africans Uving In 
exue.wnp are eager to apply Morx- 
km in QHiiwt to tiie wcfl- known 
wik of liberal historians, llie 
. raw the arowth of die South 

Atrican eijbndmy as retarded by 
apartheid, Thi* n,ew bitten * contend 
that. 0,1 the .mfnry,. apaWwtfd 'is a 
iielp npt -a hintjlrabce to the imernal ; 
«ctirtiu|atoh t <ifi .qdpl^l, praeeis 
atoll forging ehdad, . 

Tiie whole pattern was rat 'eTgjity 
years ago by tho owners of the gold 
itimo.v which iwsre buflt up on cheap 
intgrant ' labour 'nnd the jMnhibiiion 
of black Trade .unions. Indbstry, ‘ 
• oomhtg put oh later, .followed the 
bask: pt« tern and also prospered by- 
it. No businessman lies ever com-- 
plained thatt part hold ruinod W 

■enterprise; - -• 

• ?ase ;to; 


argue. Unfortunately their arau- 1 — -,‘gg 

5,«\«hvs mucliTe^ influential M . 


foan . tltat pursued by the Ubentie. 
«ve reason ia this j the radicals,, 
using far too much Marxfc* jargon, 
have, unlike the Kb orals, never 
teamt how to write plain English • 
prove. Consequently, only a small 
minority of readers wJU Wade 
titrou^i the 414 pages of Mr 
uavicss valuable book. Typically, 
bho fuwt Mauencc of his conclusion^ 
runs. . On • for; 120 . Wtt<Vs 1 Heru tKa ; 

Um HBiWastAT . iWi ' r 


dM HbiWi 
E ssties tije 


di braveJy' 
1 — muse be 


held responsible. Many American 
firms employ . an editor , whose 
task it Is to improve the'prWenta- 
urort of an author who h nterdless 
to hie reudei-a. but i£ Mc Davies did 
have, the benefit of ao editor, th'a 
Utter must, havq soon given up fat 
' tkaqttilr. ] .■ ' 

A*' Harriiwii; Wrial^ tiiowed ’ in. 
his -elcgdnc kittle bo*, Tfts Bbideti 
.Of „*«e Present (published by Rex 
Colliiigs !in 1977), both the liberals 
f»d the radicals are optn to criticism 
■ »i raear |iandHng ’ovddeiice. Souuli 
African hisfory lt*e today becopie 
lass a study, of tiie past, than -.a 
we^iou ,to l>o wielded in Current 
politic*! 1 contraversy.' . Or4iiw\ry 


By Matilda Traheme 1 

ROBERT BRAIN ; 

The Decorated Body . . . 

192pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. . 

0 09 140270 0. 

Mw sud. women have b^en beautl- 

bodies ; iii’ :a ‘Variety ; of ways 
fituaj, and social 
reasons, since the . dawn off time. 
Marks On a- Nuba girl's epidermis 
■ dutaift.'of her life-cycle as 

8SS r JHi.!? -: S ca l #, ' d8 4 »almon’s: 
Polynesian: wtfooing -was a badge ol 

■;aS« W i^iefs- Whon conJ 
jileting lapd deals with Europeans 

JSh/JS- r 


asts. would nvake a down payment 
mid take she skin off the back of 
wie man when dead— one such 
flayed skin appears among the fas, 

and , rawedmes gruesome 
illustrations in the Decorated Bodv. 
. lhe “tk between Prussian duelling 
raws t and practices among the 
Fulani tribe, or between steatonygia 
Jfltong Hottentots and the fashfoii 
5k «#*!?* m Y J be les ® r «*n°te than 

.Hie West would care tq admit. ’ 

• to, Robert Brain’s 

' WUt the 

»*«* foot. to neandertnal 


Paul Wlr* (1941), Helm « 
(1958) and Gcrd H 8 pfS» J 
based eliher on first-hand « 
ence or the study of mu***? 
lions. Ilowevar, ns M- 1,1 /! 
tMloku remarks lit 
Systems of Sri I.anka, Tne.i 
of the Huroiman scliolnrs 
moihndologically aystenSsuf. 
tnin.s a number of major “J 
errors, due to the wriimj 
tin familiarity with the trades 
the lauguuge ’V 

Here Dr Goonatillelw-^Pj 
now bo recognized m *5 
expert in this field— hastS*- 
M»a nvn.. Ida ml'cdece&S'Jf*-. 7* 


leaves out one significant factor, 
which is that tiie test' Doge had 
been a ' Mao in, arid- a certain senti- 
mentality for.- the. pld Republic 


SBsSfiSStirSs'-The Good Spirit Bounces Back : saa 

line ivstam^f A old Philip V’s “ unprecedented relaxa- ^ But ''Miuiin’s xelflti 

-.iris evenmollv to he^nlnlw? 1 -- tion of t,ie strict principles vriiich Feeling is chocolate plus the the lower classes . sa; 

i4-!?Sttii?-assSi SLHKdsLsr - ' iml tea- ■ *4™***#** ^rh^srsUs 


Pti to kem ,i?„- UB !!S u - nsucce “- foreign traders out o£ the SpHuisli 
ftfcjti t e B J*° colonics . com- V“ n.- Wnlkcr 

j^^ depqndepr upon her, ■ . - sUU Ties- closely iho wording of the 

KvS, “fvelopments were liokod- - text of the Asian to of 1713, explains 
ev ? nl ?' .The ministers the reasons for this excepiionul con- 
uce uiroughout the last quarter 'cession, puts the whole question of 
it ili» W I- n j century, h ware ..the ’‘Annual Ship" into Its true 

tm^o^ 5 ed h> r , remedial action perspective, and shows that the 
|. »J*P r ^.? S| hg than ever before. Ship was a danger to the Spanish 
rSJi J y „ co,,t ? r »ed over monopoly by its very presence id 
W an As enr;ly a^ the Jnd les, apart from the RCtunl 


tage over his pi edeceMajVji^ - ;'dbm mission' had . ainobm of' trading involved, 

spent his UMdemic designed to : th : jtorv Ss not- entirely. 


ly. One 
Shown. 


Feeling is chocolate plus the 
dry texture of u wolfskin 
on which we sprawled hy cosy gas 
while mother unravelled 
ivory knots of' Chopin. 

Memory ; tales : b blonde, tribal 

grandmother simimoning her loti -* ' . , 

joit/i, When are you spiling over • • 

to avenge the death of your brother ? . , 

Eaiicoroiis reason sioqns inwhisky» ... « 

keels into work as dissipation t 
' castles a spectral robk. • 1 ; . 

Bode holtsn staff old^truClUrbi 'iii, . 

• ■ to' toedgd 1 these- warnng systems^ together .. 1 . , j •• 


P9 ly pesia n :wrt ooing’ wm' a badge ol 

W coni 

jJletliig land deals with Europeans 
drew their facofattejrhs by way of 
signature; la JipajL MtSa^StS 
l ag davploped to aifineVt, etuhqsi- 

Wolfsdn " Coliege Lectures. 

jdticH Kook M W+E&toi S 

tSSL i^wonent hufoari: settli- 


ilicludrii dr e « p'rijnl. 


’ ™ ^ «o«i the 

• S? lf tu » hot to neanderthal 
Man d ochre, from depilatories to 
Esau 6. hairyuess — ■** pro-bably due to 

U® i a f c , 0l din 8 to a foot- 
S9jf fo HardwToli and CostOey 
Wnlta. one s school 'Scripture text- 
wokj just another example of the’ 
DrBrffin 1 
i he , body 

iu? ^ - 8th ® Uc .*wtns \vicH 

■ y y ' ' v ■ 

> Si 111 "®?*?** h ■ Stoai't Piggott, *' The 
SV 1« Ancient 'Cjihto William 
E lmfr ^ Ydlage to City in 
K gj' Warwick firay, 

Soml SfiS'W - DevpLpmfent' of 

, |o pie, Early , Societies **; f by. N K. 
SapdarSj ahd:“.*Dha 0 .-!bSa rut’ 


Indeed; the 
contains the 
ledge . and 
Kolam and 
shadowed bl 
Masks of. Sri 
JLanka, pub! if 


.Jboujrbon 




on the ceremomes 


growing 1 1 


:oi»d be bet t«- able, if j tliey cead ir* 
Jo tifopsa ^the . value &£ p*yicB% . 


, ■ i 


1 >1 m ... *- 1 . 


*t*r*ST AS the century ^ progressed ^ ‘ Eg mod O 

cussed (and H ^ued • Where did youcomc from this time ? 

be quite unfanillwr s aW»i. . , by Col- of combrcio ' fibre, the Ireedom 1 o£ . you ask lh>» now, not caring at all 

Who have, delved .L 12 icu ?^ ■ review of all Spaniards t0 trade with their , ty/iqt he is going to anStoer. ; 

This is not ju« -art 5 --i« ? Lt^MB-.-revicvoIr- Own' colonies, and the colonies with - e , , . , 

the masks of wi^ Efeie itn a Jll r tf .Tj l 9Wspli’s deeply one another; and^thus, the old . .1 . • PUeic WoIIopa 

definitive stPdv.P^ beliM- 5 I , 0 ^i 9 5 11 * controlled 'monopoly and the old fleet \vsteitt > nriS-.W 3.ii3.CC'“V^r-clDDv- ■ 

vlously uppnbjish^® . to^recaptute _tfid ended in. 1789: tThe date J 76 ?. - - «>,-> •’ : ,• . r 

material, i'4»ich wtl if . J J* iljffstohs ; of thff title -Should mote correctly tend — j^.- - 

htaskhlg fa-opitlPtri*!’ “ ' ; • 


g the century progressed, Te-. 
\er$, faced by new theories (eg, 
iiocfacy, economic liberalism).--, 
ed towards new solutions und- .-. 
itually yielded - to ihe doctrine 
.otnercio libre, die Ireedom of 

Spaniards t0 trade with their ^ 


At a deild loss, . 

further, this lints "I - .' 

■\, when you had thought. him drowned t 
. gone deeper under surface. 

• than pussy in the well,, 

■ vanished from your sight 

■ or blotted out, ■ , 

something . . ■ : r . ' ■ 

! ' hdrdly^perceptibte 
: trembles a$ain,. ■ ' . 

begins to rise through' shadows] . 
and comes once more to meet you, . 

■ wms oi^tsOread, ■ - . r ' 

.grinning like mad 
. arid full of jot} as a count rp fiddler. 

Where did you come from this time ? 
.... you ask Ijim note , not caring at all 
lohqt he is going to answer. 1 


bmphasis h 


But "Mnnln’s relationship with • 
lb* lower classes”, says Ginsborg,- 
“ was on equivocal one. At one 
moment he was confident liiat he 
understood them, and lliut their 
devotion and obedience to him was 
secure ; at ,. die next he seemed 
11 fra id of them, although tiiey con- 
stituted the source of his. power.” 

- That he was sometimes afraid of 
'■’•‘ihe masses was illustrated by the.'.- 

• formation of an 61itiSt civic guard; 
■from which, accordJng.fo one revol- 
utionary decree, vterO excluded all 
those “ practising a, sordid or abject - 

•" trade’*. .The, civic guard in Roine, 

• even before the; departure of Pius 
JX, wns, in contrast, officered .by 

men " pr^ctisirtg' Sordid :«ffd ubJ|4t ; 

- trades . With regerd to Ate 1 
ptasanta on the Venetian mainland 
Martin's attitude was also equivocal. 

Or- the one hnnd bis government 

• *• abolished -the hated, aefsonnl 'tax," 
which • had effeotlvefy ; kept • the 

• peasants in poverty ■ under; tha 

• • ! Austrians,' and- reduced rt|e salt lax 

i ;bv a third. It was these measures 

, : 1 which led to the great waves of. 

! enthusiasm for him. On the other 
ihand Manin seems not -to linve seen 

■ the significance of- this development. 

■ - - Here, then, Ginsborg. cab provide a 1 - 

•• more 'subtle version . of -the Gr a his cl ^ ; 
thesis. J EvCn when the bourgeoisie ]>; 
<-■ revolutionary leaders jn the cities : 
took measures to- relieve' the wre:ifh- ' 

. edness of the peasants, tliey were 
only holf aware of .what; they, were . 
doing, 'and were oltliep unaware of, , 1 

■ or frightened at, the Consequences. 
Finally Ginsborg . seems almost to 

■ criticize Gramscl 'froth the left,... 
..' when he -says — with some poinr— ■ 

that in the, long- term qn ” alliance 
' between bourgeois republicans ..and 
' rural poor' which lies at: the heart of : 
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By Peter Lewis 


an rkskow : 

Two by Two 

TranslurorJ from the Swedish 
Turn Lied des 

128|i|>. Bndlev Head. £4.30. 
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Imagine an Ingmar Bergman movie 
aliDia Noah's Flood, cut more crisply 
lliati usual, and with some of ihe sex 
and violence subcontracted to a 
pjMvlini and a Peckinpah, and you 
have some idea of the pervasive 
tout- of this grim fable about the 
human condition. Filmic compari- 
sons suggest themselves bcoause this 
short, compact navel is so extra- 
ordinarily visual, evert though Bn 
Ucsl-iiw 'does not indulge in long 
descriinive passages, He has the 
knack of conjuring up Photo- 
graphically precise pictures ot Ufa 
on the Ark, the Ark itself, mid its 
prev.iiliiiR gloomy, oppressive atmo- 
sphere, without resorting to excos- 


wcrc uheted' 1 . Where Genesis is non- vnui and abstinent Sheni °bvi- 

naturalistic ami mythic, IJeskow is ously failing to respond to the « Pa fr ip in fVnjg 
cxiruiuely realistic. nlihougli the divine command to increase and tnul- DJ rdlllLid v-mig 

initial realism shades increasingly tiply). . - ~ = 

iniu expressionist distortion and the Despite the chronicle of unpiea- - ■ 

grotesque, on the one hand, and sane mid fair from gratuitous sex DUE PHILLIPS ; 
juin whimsical fantasy and black and violence, it is boredom, claus- ™ t * 
cnnietly, on the other. In literaliz- trophobla, frustration and the end- ' 

iiig the Old Testumeiti myth, Bes- less routine of mucking-ont that 190pp. Hodder ami Stoughton. E.»..»tl. 
kuw's iniaginution creates a gruc- form, for the most part, the lot of 0 340 25048 8. 


Caring for nobody RTTsified advertisements 

”• Htrned into a malefactor by drf , i " — 
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tipfy). - _ _ - — 

Despite the chronicle of unplea- ■ - 
stint and far from gratuitous sex DEE PHILLIPS ; 


iiig the Old Testament myth, Bes- less routine of mucking-out that 
how's iniaginution creates a gruc- form, for the most part, the lot of 
some picture of what conditions the humans. Noah secretly consoles 
might have been like on the Ark himself with drink, Jaslmb with 
ofter several months at sea: dung drugs. Yet the day of the narrative 
heaps, mi appalling stench, animals turns out to be very unlike other 
eating their young, swarms of flies, da vs for two reason s. Jashuh 
hordes of rats end mice, mealworms releases the male lion, and though 
in the flour, food supplies running the lion himself causes no serious 
out. Ir is not a neat, orderly, damage (he is on good terms with 
hygienic arrangement of animals in Japheth, with whom he whimsically 
pairs, but a world of continual birth Indulges in a ritual but harmless 
and death— M the smell of blood fight) his release precipitates the 
hung heavy and sticky in the air. . . . accidental release of all the animals. 
A crunching of bones could he and the carnage that ensues is, of 
heard from llie nether regions ". Tn course, a miniature holocaust. The 
ascend the hierarchy of natural ere* arrival of the balleriim-like Lord, 
ation to the upper decks where who takes time off from all His 
human life is conducted brings little other cosmic responsibilities to pick 
relief from squalor, although here up the threads of His destruction 
the squalor Is as much, moral as on Earth, also has major conse- 


the humans. Noah secretly consoles — . - ... •_ 

himself with drink, Jaslmb with 

drugs. Yet the day of the narrative . . . n tr _ . . . . 

turns out to be very unlike other 19G3, Brigid Biophy remarked 
days for two reasons. Jashuh ihat novelists oiton fuel on. salcr 
releases the male lion, and though ground it some extraneous impor- 
the lion himself causes no serious wince . . . —usually it sociological 


[edge h basic need for 
hi-, hie. To cut off 
responses by u wilful act i s iTj 
up trouble for oneself : ridge? 
control is the kind chat i 5 
liable to break. The l“« 
James .Simmons made the $ 
succinctly some time ago: *1 
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